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characteristic literature the eleventh century was 
polemical. There were many men who wished reform 
the but they differed among themselves both the 
nature the problems and the method attack. Some 
were willing accept the help the emperor their work, 
while others maintained that the church alone should reform 
herself. Reformers issued statements their various opinions, 
and began that controversial literature which was prelude 
and accompaniment the struggle between the empire and 
the this period writers were interested questions 
church government and discipline, and only indirectly touched 
the affairs the state; but the spiritual and temporal govern- 
ments were closely connected that movement the one 
could leave the other undisturbed.* new subject was introduced 
into the literature Gregory VII’s excommunication Henry 
1076. shock the age which had seen the papacy 
reformed his father, and men examine their ideas 
about the basis authority. The new elements thus 
introduced into the controversy did not oust the earlier discus- 
sions reform, for Henry’s offences against church discipline 
had led his defiance the pope Worms, and his 
excommunication. The second excommunication had 
the church this period admirably analysed Saltet, Les Réordina- 
tions, partie, ch. ix. 

See generally Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, Meyer von Knonau, 
Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reiches unter Heinrich und iv. 142-52; Martens, 
Das Leben und Wirken Gregors VII. Reference may also made Mr. 
Brooke’s essay The so-called Investiture Struggle the 11th Century (Rome, 1913). 

For example, the third Cardinal Humbert’s Libri dealt with lay investi- 
ture, which regarded form simony; cf. Halfmann, Cardinal Humbert, sein 
Leben und seine Werke. Humbert wrote his Libri reply the doctrines 
Peter Damiani, who was prepared accept the help the empire, and who was 
typical the less extreme party. His (Damiani’s) character sympathetically 
sketched Saltet. See also Otto Schumann, Die Legaten Deutschland 
zur Zeit Heinrichs und Heinrichs 12. 

See Martens, 193, the installation Rudolf and the second excommunication, 
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yet greater effect the controversy, because the new 
emphasis laid the deposition the king. true that 
1076 the government was taken from Henry, but this was regarded 
logical result his excommunication, not act definite 
and complete itself. excommunicated bishop was sus- 
pended from his priestly functions excommunicated king, 
naturally, lost his power governing. 1080 this was 
longer the case: Henry’s deposition was made absolute; the 
kingdom was taken from him for ever and given another. 
The questions raised this action Gregory were far-reaching 
Was possible for king deposed What was the origin 
the royal power, what were its limits Were there any pre- 
cedents for such was the last which seemed 
contemporaries the most important, but dealing with 
they made clear their ideas about the functions king and 
the basis his power. Political theories thus emerged the 
way from arguments directed immediate controversial ends. 
This, briefly, the course the controversial with 
the excommunications 1076 and 1080 its turning-points. 
The authors controversial works were often leading men, 
who wrote well spoke and acted for their others 
published their books anonymously under borrowed 
Nearly all were priests monks, for few others had either the 
leisure the education necessary for such writing; but their 
ecclesiastical character had influence their attitude the 
pope. was among the churchmen Germany that Henry 
found some his most earnest supporters. Among the eminent 
men who took part the controversy, Cardinal Humbert has 
foremost place. was head the reform party under Leo 
and Nicholas and author the Libri III adversus Simoniacos.’ 
was the envoy the pope the Germany, France, 
and Constantinople, and his advice was weighty the delibera- 
tions the Later, Germany, Gebhard, archbishop 
Salzburg, wrote two open letters Hermann Metz, the first 
after the congress Kauffungen, and the second after the 


and Greg. Reg. vii. 14a Monumenta Gregoriana, 404), for the text the 
deposition. 

For full account this literature see Mirbt, Die Publizistik Zeitalter 
Gregors VII, and Dr. Anton Scharnagl, ‘Der Begriff der Investitur den Quellen und 
der Literatur des Investiturstreites, Stutz’s Kirchenrechtliche Abhandlungen, part 

Cf. Mirbt, Publizistik, pp. and 87. 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Libelli Lite, 100-253. 

Humbert and Boniface Albano were called Peter Damiani papae 
Nicolai’. the case Berengar Tours, 1059, and the Election Decree, issued 
Pope Nicholas 1057, Humbert’s influence was strong. may noticed 
that Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xxviii. 179 
questions Humbert’s influence the Election Decree. 
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election the antipope Brixen. They were part con- 
sistent advocacy the papal cause, which brought down 
Gebhard misfortunes both war and exile. Gregory himself 
and Henry issued circular letters and manifestos explain 
defend their actions, and added the controversial literature. 
These are few the authors who acknowledged their works. 
Those who hid their names did from one two motives 
either they hoped gain increased influence making the 
origin the book mystery, they feared the hatred powerful 
opponents—a feeling reasonable enough time when force 
was often used crush unwelcome ideas. 

Since the only valid argument was theological, the literature 
was filled with quotations from Scripture, the fathers, especially 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Gregory the Great, and St. Ambrose, 
and other canonical works. There was appeal reason 
such, for authority and reason were regarded identical. 
was therefore more damaging opponent attack his 
orthodoxy than his practical sense, for, once his policy was shown 
contrary sound doctrine, was discredited. like 
manner, Henry’s duties were measured those David, 
and his rights against rebellious subjects were confirmed the 
example Solomon.® The writers believed that they were 
consulting the revealed Will did not occur them 
that they were making incongruous use oriental pre- 
The amount quotation medieval book was 
limited only the taste and time the writer, and few could 
resist the opportunity displaying their acquaintance with 
canonical works. For other works than the Bible, writers times 
used compendia extracts, which the context was not given. 
was thus possible for contradictory extracts drawn 
from the most orthodox sources and men tried make their 
arguments impressive the number and length their quota- 
tions, because none could decisive There was certain 
similarity controversial works, due the fact that authors 
had use the argument from authority, and this similarity 
was further increased the educational methods the time. 
The writers came chiefly from church schools, which, course, 
took theology the basis life and thought. The law 
schools Italy did not affect the form controversial works until 
1085, when Peter Crassus wrote his Defensio The text- 


Libelli, 288-9; cf. 383. 

Similarly St. Augustine, speaking the story Sarah and Hagar, said, Audite 
videte ipsis veteribus factis omnium futurarum rerum signa 
Evang. Ioh., Opera, iii. quoted Libelli, 375). 

The allegorical method Scripture exegesis, traceable St. Augustine, made 
possible for writers evade attenuate the meaning texts events which 
could used against their party. 435-53. 
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books the ecclesiastical schools were the fathers, Boéthius, and 
such compendia the Origines St. Isidore Seville, which 
contained masses information every recognized branch 
study, from music the laws rhetoric, and from the names 
the Teutonic tribes the division time. The information 
was times remarkable rather than accurate and the absorp- 
tion such ready-made learning must have been burden rather 
than stimulus the understanding. important bear 
mind that one aimed originality expression, and that 
authors used quotations integral part their work, and 
not merely adornments. Besides the canonical works men- 
tioned above they used many others, nor did they neglect the 
writings eminent contemporaries. Thus Gregory VII’s letters, 
especially those Hermann Metz, were reproduced whole 
part many his supporters and the Liber Gratissimus 
Peter the letter Guy and the Libri IIT 
Cardinal Humbert, were quoted repeatedly writers 
simony and the morals the clergy. 

There cannot have been many whom the controversial 
works appealed directly, for reading was still art not generally 
practised, but clear that some least were widely known. 
Manegold reported that the work opponent was spread 
abroad public places and later wrote 
calumnies about the pope which were ‘echoed the streets, 
shouted the market-place, and even gossiped about women 
their spinning’. This doubt exaggeration, but 
must have had some basis fact. There was, finally, attempt 
impartiality the writers were partisans, and would have felt 


any tolerance opposite theory treachery their 


friends. They could not present the reader with array 
arguments from which draw his conclusions, for they dared 
not speak with uncertain voice the presence the enemy. 


has already been said that theories about the royal 


emerged the way from arguments expressed theological 
form, and directed immediate end; these theories must 
now examined detail. First there that Gregory him- 
self. His opinion the position and character the temporal 
power was largely modified the course his struggle with 
Henry IV; and must take the theory which had most 
influence. This undoubtedly that contained the apologetic 
letter 1081 addressed Hermann Metz, which, although 


Widonis monachi Epistola (Libelli, 5-7). This was sent out under the 
name Pope Paschal its importance was that its author first branded simony 
heresy, placing the same category Arianism and Manichaism. 
Libelli, 311. 
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not altogether typical Gregory’s views, yet represents the 
final stage their development. The Pope asked 


Who can ignorant that kings and princes have received their power 
from men who, unmindful God, aimed with blind greed and intolerable 
presumption ruling over men, their equals, means arrogance, 
robbery, treachery, murder, fact almost every sort crime, and were 
inspired the prince this world, that is, the Devil 


Like most rhetorical questions, this carried its answer with it. 
The argument based upon was briefly this: the kingship was 
evil origin and therefore inferior the priesthood, which was 
instituted God and endowed with the power binding and 
loosing earth and heaven. Kings were not excluded from 
the flock committed St. Peter, and they were therefore subject 
his successors, the popes. This was clear and simple theory, 
and was eagerly accepted most Gregory’s followers. Some 
them introduced wholly part into their books others 
used material for their own argument. Among the latter 
was Hugh Flavigny, who devoted some space his Chronicle 
justification Henry’s deposition. held the Saxon 
view the course events after 1076, and therefore did not 
regard the excommunication 1080 more than confirmation 
the sentence 1076; yet found difficulty using 
Gregory’s letter 1081 for his purpose. quoted from the 
section kings Isidore’s Liber Sententiarum, which deals 
with the distinction between king and tyrant; but this 
added very little the theory the royal power which Hugh bor- 
rowed from Gregory, for Isidore did not consider the nature 
kingship any length. Hugh began his discussion the subject 
quoting from St. Without justice, what are 
kingdoms but great Then worked out 
detail the development kingdoms from such companies 
brigands. These are under chief, are bound together ties 
self-interest, and live plunder. The society increases 


Quis nesciat reges duces iis habuisse principium, qui, Deum ignorantes, 
superbia, rapinis, perfidia, homicidiis, postremo universis pene sceleribus, mundi 
principe diabolo Videlicet agitante super pares, scilicet homines, dominari caeca 
cupidine intolerabili presumptione affectaverunt (Reg. viii. 21, Mon. Greg., 
457). For the two letters addressed Gregory VII Bishop Hermann Metz 
see Martens, Leben und Wirken Gregors VII, 49-66, and Mirbt, The 
influence St. Augustine, Civit. Dei, iv, clearly shown the extract given 
above. 

'The Saxons, justify their election and support the anti-king Rudolf, alleged 
that Henry had been restored Canossa communion only, conditions which 
had immediately broken, and that the question the regnwm had been reserved 
for later decision (Bruno, Bello Saxonico, H., Scriptores, 364, 365). 

Civit. may noticed that Hugh altered the conclusion this 
chapter slightly his account the growth kingdoms, and that his work here 
sense original. 
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the admission abandoned men, and begins seize land and 
even capture cities. length strong enough conquer 
nations, and openly assumes the name kingdom. None 
its evil characteristics are gone, but has gained 
Hugh’s considerations are not themselves noteworthy, but 
they show clearly the utter condemnation the royal power 
the orthodox theory. 

Gregory’s theory was, then, accepted many his sup- 
porters; but there were some who developed views their own 
the subject, and these the most important was Manegold 
Lautenbach. His treatment the royal power the Liber 
Gebehardum has attracted attention, but has not, perhaps, 
been given its true importance. The Liber Gebehardum was 
dedicated Gebhard, the archbishop Salzburg already men- 
tioned, and was written, the request partisan Gregory, 
reply the letter Wenrich This letter expressed 
the views circle grouped round Dietrich, bishop Verdun, 
who objected both the manner and the nature Gregory’s 
reforms.” was, therefore, attack the pope, but was 
adroitly represented the complaint earnest supporter 
who was unable answer the calumnies his enemies. These 
were set forth length, but with little that heated invective 
which was the natural language contemporary disputants. 
Wenrich possessed the rare quality restraint both his 
language and his use quotations. The only part the 


letter which falls within our subject Wenrich’s defence 
kingship. 


[he says] new thing for kings filled with anger against 
rebellious subjects, and new thing for secular men act and 
think according their kind but new thing, unheard-of thing, 
for priests seek distribute kingdoms and wipe out the name 
king sudden attack. new thing for priests dismiss the Lord’s 
anointed their will like they were common people, and 
condemn them excommunication unless they make speedy submission 
and yield the kingdom their 


H., Scriptores, beatus Augustinus eodem libro (De Civit. 
Dei) post pauca, ait quid sunt regna, nisi magna latrocinia 
quia latrocinia quid sunt nisi prava And Hugh continues 
follow Gregory’s argument, and warns kings remember that they are within, not 
above, the church. 

Libelli, 310-430. Manegold’s arguments are summarized Mirbt, 233, 
and Meyer von iii. 511-19. 

scolastici Treverensis Epistola, Libelli, 284-99. 

Hirschau was the centre this anti-Gregorian party cf. Meyer von Knonau, 
622 

Non est novum regiam dignitatem indignari eos, quos vident sacrilegia 
temeritate non est novum homines seculares seculariter sapere agere. 
Novum est autem omnibus retro seculis inauditum, pontifices regna gentium tam 
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The royal power has been established God, and has existed 
since the beginning the world. This proceeds prove 
means the usual array and concludes that any 
resistance offered king revolt against God. This letter 
made great stir and prior the small monastery 
Lautenbach, thought necessary that some reply should 
made behalf the papal party. laid the duty replying 
Manegold, one his younger 

The result was the Liber Gebehardum, book nearly ten 
times long the letter and far less original. was pains- 
taking compilation the opinions the best authorities the 
questions issue and was only occasionally that Manegold 
failed fit his ideas with other men’s words. The framework 
the Liber came from the Apologeticus defence 
the reforming decrees the synod 1075; but was neces- 
sary that Manegold, who wrote between 1081 and 1085, should 
take note the burning questions Henry’s excommunica- 
tion and deposition and made long digression after 
the justification the third decree, which dealt with these 
subjects. used here another work Bernold’s, the Damna- 
tione and the letter Gebhard Salzburg.** 
When dealt with the morals the clergy, made considerable 
use the Liber gratissimus. This was the amount his debt 
contemporary writers. his debt the canonical writings 
cannot enter into detail. Every chapter weighed down 
with quotations from Scripture, the fathers, and the decretals 
short, the Liber example the argument from authority 
its worst. his style, Manegold was stranger restraint, 
and delighted sounding and violent invective. When 
borrowed from contemporaries, embroidered their language 
with his own superfluity adjectives, and the periods his 
argument are marked assertions his belief the final 


facile velle dividere, nomen regum, inter ipsa mundi initia repertum, Deo postea 
stabilitum, repentina factione elidere, cristos Domini quotiens libuerit plebeia sorte 
sicut villicos mutare, regno patrum suorum decedere iussos, nisi confestim adquieverint, 
anathemate damnare (Libelli, 289). 

Cf. Figgis, The Divine Right Kings. 

Manegold says it, Qui libellus quia illis (the Henricians) pro autentico 
iam iam canonizato undique circumfertur, immo pene per omnes plateas andron- 
arum recessus ecclesie ludibrium &c. (Libelli, 311). 

Harmannus, ibid. 311. 

Ibid. Manegold speaks himself ‘iuvenem pene idiotam’. The 
second epithet merely conventional, but there seems reason doubt the truth 
the first. 

58-88. account the works Bernold and his discussion 
with Bernhard will found Saltet, Les Réordinations, pp. 208 and Meyer von 
Knonau, iv. 102 f., 263-5, 433-5. 
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damnation Henry and his followers. These obvious 
failings yet, spite them, produced theory kingship 
unique contemporary literature. 

Manegold had deal with the deposition Henry and the 
absolutica his subjects from their allegiance and here 
was without authority for his opinions. had put them 
his own words, though supported them the usual 
way quotations. borrowed from the descrip- 
tion the council Worms and Henry’s subsequent 
excommunication, and then discussed the deposition, quoting 
length historical precedents. concluded the chapter 
with adapted quotation from St. Jerome: 
priest, deacon, are names not virtues but offices, king, 
earl, duke, are names offices and ranks, not nature nor 
virtues.’ 

This served text for the next chapter (xxx) entitled Quod 
rex non sit nomen nature, sed vocabulum His remarks 
under this heading are worth quoting length 


Since, therefore, the royal rank and power are above all earthly powers, 
there should set base profligate man exercise them, but 
one who surpasses all others, not only rank and dignity, but also 
wisdom, justice, and piety. He, then, who has care for all and 
control all, ought outshine others greater grace virtue, and strive 
wield the power committed him with the most nicely-balanced 
equity. For the people not set him over them order that 
may have full liberty tyrannize over them, but that may 
defend them from the tyranny and wickedness others. But when that 
man, who was chosen suppress the wicked and defend the upright, 
begins develop base character, oppress good men and himself 
practise his subjects that tyranny which ought avert from them, 
not clear that rightly falls from the rank given him, that the 
people are free from his overlordship and their allegiance, since has, 
obviously, been the first break the compact which was set 
one can accuse them treachery with any justice reason, when 
indisputable that first broke faith. Let take example from 
more commonplace things. man confide the care of, his swine any 
one good wage, and then discover that instead feeding them 
steals, maims, and destroys them, will not remove him with disgrace 
from his position swineherd, and withhold his promised wage? If, 
say, these common things customary that should cease 
regarded swineherd, who tries not feed but destroy the swine 
much the more should any king, who tries drive his people into error 


Damn. Scismat., Libelli, ii, pp. 47-58. 

St. Jerome (adversus 34) really said Episcopus presbyter 
diaconus non sunt meritorum nomina sed made mention secular 
titles, which would have looked strange indeed dissertation the virtues necessary 
the clergy. 
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instead governing them, deprived all power and honour which 
receives among men, men are more value than 


This passage appears modelled Cardinal Humbert’s 
description the simoniacal bishops hireling shepherds. 

The argument continues: was not surprising that kings 
should deposed Christian times, when even the ancient 
Romans cast kings for tyranny and pride. 


and kings receive fealty and reverence for the security the government 
their kingdoms, the clearest reasons, they lose both fealty and 
reverence they begin act tyrants, without any breach faith 
loss piety [on the part their 


Briefly, Manegold’s argument was follows: Henry was bad 
ruler, therefore was tyrant who his power. His 
followers were schismatics and damnable. this stage his 
argument was led into digression the charity persecu- 
tion, and*dwelt the deadly sin Henry’s followers, and 
the various violent ways which desired that they should 
restrained. quoted length from St. Augustine this 
topic; and dragged conciliar decrees against disobedient 
clerics. Then took the thread his argument about the 
royal power, and replied Wenrich’s quotation from Pet. ii. 
and 17, subject every ordinance man for God’s 
sake, whether the king &c., and Honour the 
These commands, said he, were, course, true, but 


Regalis ergo dignitas potestas, sicut omnes mundanas potestates, 
sic eam ministrandam non flagitiosissimus quisque vel turpissimus est constituendus, 
sed qui sicut loco dignitate, ita nichilominus ceteros sapientia, iusticia superet 
pietate. Necesse est, ergo, qui omnium curam gerere, omnes debet gubernare, maiore 
gratia virtutum super ceteros debeat splendere, traditam sibi potestatem summo equi- 
tatis libramine studeat administrare. Neque enim populus super exaltat 
liberam exercendae tyrannidis facultatem concedat, sed tyrannide ceterorum 
improbitate defendat. Atqui cum ille qui pro coercendis pravis, probis defendendis 
eligitur, pravitatem fovere, bonos conterere, tyrannidem, quam debuit pro- 
pulsare, subiectos ceperit ipse crudelissime exercere, nonne clarum est merito illum 
concessa dignitate cadere, populum eius dominio subiectione liberum existere, cum 
pactum, pro quo constitutus est, constet illum prius Nec illos quisquam 
poterit iuste rationabiliter perfidiae arguere, cum nichilominus constet illum prius 
fidem deseruisse. enim rebus vilioribus exemplum trahamus, quis alicui 
digna mercede porcos suos pascendos committeret ipsumque postmodo eos non pascere, 
sed furari, mactare, perdere cognosceret, nonne, promissa mercede etiam sibi retenta, 
porcis pascendis cum contumelia illum amoveret Si, inquam, hoc vilibus rebus 
custoditur, nec porcarius quidem habeatur, qui porcos non pascere, sed studet 
disperdere, tanto dignius iusta probabili ratione omnis, qui non homines regere, 
sed errorem mittere conatur, omni potentia dignitate, quam homines accepit, 
privatur, quanto conditio hominum natura distat porcorum (Libelli, 365). 

Aliud est regnare, aliud regno tyrannidem exercere. enim imperatoribus 
regibus tuenda regni gubernacula fides reverentia est adhibenda, sic certe, 
sic firma ratione, tyrannidem exercere eruperint, absque omni fidei lesione vel pietatis 
iactura nulla fidelitas est vel reverentia impendenda (ibid.). 
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were they pertinent? None Gregory’s supporters had 
denied that all honour was due the office king, but 
like bishop, priest, and deacon, was only the name 


When any these put out the office given him for certain reasons, 
longer what was, and the honour due the office not 
paid him. Whoever pays him the reverence due his lost office, 
rather transgressor than keeper the laws whereas commands 
that which against the Lord his dominions, means 
obeyed, but rather resisted with all freedom. Therefore those 
who are resisting your Henry, who deposed from his royal power, are 
certainly not acting against the commandment the apostle. For 
who bade all obey the powers, chose rather die than yield Nero, 
thus teaching his example that when cannot obey God and the 
secular power, should obey God rather than 


is, then, wicked, not heretical, obey deposed king. From 
this point view Manegold approached the absolutign the 
Germans from their oath allegiance, follows 


man can make himself king emperor, and the people set some one 
man over them, that may govern and rule them reason his 
righteous authority, that may render each his own, encourage the just, 
suppress the unjust, word, justice all men. But any time 
infringes the compact which was set up, and breaks forth into 
disquieting and confounding and destroying what was set keep 
order, then, the ground right reason, absolves the people from 
the allegiance which bound them fealty one another, since himself 
has first broken faith. Besides, the people not any means bind 
themselves oath obey all his mad whims, nor does the compulsion 


their allegiance force them follow wherever fury and madness may 
drive 


cum quilibet horum certis causis commisso sibi officio deponitur, 
non est quod erat, nec honor officio debitus postea est inpendendus. Quisquis ergo 
amissae dignitatis postmodum sibi reverentiam inpendit, potius prevaricator quam 
legum servator quamquam ipso inperio quod sit contra Dominum 
inperant [sic], nullatenus sit obediendum, sed omni libertate resistendum. Ergo 
nequaquam contra apostoli preceptum faciunt qui vestro Heinrico regali dignitate 
deposito nunc resistunt. Huc quod apostolus, qui omnes potestatibus 
obedire precepit, mori potius quam Neroni morem gerere voluerit, videlicet nos 
suo docens exemplo ut, cum Deo seculari potestati simul obedire nequimus, Deo 
potius obediatur quam hominibus (Libelli, 385). 

enim nullus inperatorem vel regem creare possit, hoc unum aliquem 
super populus exaltat, iusti ratione inperii gubernet regat, cuique sua 
distribuat, pios foveat, inpios perimat, omnibus videlicet iusticiam inpendat, 
vero, quando pactum, quo eligitur, infringit, disturbanda confundenda, que 
corrigere constitutus est, eruperit, iuste rationis consideratione populum subiectionis 
debito absolvit, quippe cum fidem prior ipse deseruerit, que alterutrum altero fidelitate 
colligavit. Huc accedit quod populus nequaquam iuramento hoc cuiquam 
obligat, quoscumque furentis animi inpetus obediat, aut, quo illum furor 
insania precipitat, illum necessitudo subiectionis sequi compellat (pp. 391-2). 
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Thus Henry had freed his subjects from their allegiance 
governing badly, and forfeiting his right the kingship. 


For this oath binds the swearer strictly long the man whom 
sworn asks the swearer only fulfil his oath. But when he, instead 
governing the kingdom, takes advantage his power rule despoti- 
cally, the swearer absolved from his oath; and the people are free 
depose [the king] and set another, since has clearly been the first 
depart from the agreement that binds them one When 
began drive the people, whom ought rule, into error, was 
wrong fulfil any oaths sworn him, because had ceased 


Manegold’s theory has, therefore, some resemblance the 
eighteenth-century theories the Social The king, 
according him, was official elected the people protect 
them from domestic disorder and oppression. 


Hoc namque sacramentum iurantem tam diu necessitate obstringit, quam diu 
cui iuratum est iurata facienda iurantem poposcit. vero ille non regnum 
gubernare sed regni occasione tyrannidem exercere exarserit, adiuratus iuramenti 
necessitate absolutus existit, liberumque est populum illum deponere, alterum elevare, 
quem constat alterutre obligationis rationem prius deseruisse (Libelli, 392). 

vero populum, quem debuit regere, errorem cepit precipitare, quia rex 
desiit esse, nefas fuit sibi data iuramenta observare (p. 393). 

may well consider the possible sources Manegold’s theory. Bernold, 
from whose Apologeticus and Scismaticorum Manegold borrowed 
large part his Liber, may dismissed once. none his works did venture 
beyond the doctrine laid down Gregory VII. Gebhard, whom the Liber 
addressed, did not consider the nature sovereignty either his letters Hermann 
Metz. may have examined thoroughly the history ‘said the 
archbishop Salzburg (contra olfelmum, Libelli, 306), but since that has perished 
cannot tell. There third author who must considered this connexion— 
St. Isidore Seville. His Liber quoted twice the Liber Gebehar- 
dum, and this appears prove that the work was known Manegold. Yet 
difficult believe that was influenccd Isidore’s statements about kings, for two 
reasons: (1) There quotation from book iii, which deals with kings and their 
and Manegold would surely have taken some sentence from work such 
authority, had helped form his theory. Why, for instance, did neglect this 
name king kept righteousness and lost sin’? (2) Isidore held that 
bad kings might sent rule divine punishment for the sins the people 
while was the essence Manegold’s theory that king who ruled badly ceased 
king all. Such direct opposition view makes improbable that Manegold 
was any way dependent Isidore; and, perhaps, explains the absence any 
quotation from book iii. The source the theory cannot then found any work 
which Manegold refers, but there are some things which must have had certain 
amount influence its form. The first these, the story the expulsion the 
Tarquins, definitely quoted Manegold the chapter the office king 
(ch. xxx). would easy exaggerate the importance this classical reference 
but there nothing Manegold’s work suggest that his knowledge Roman 
history was more than superficial, and must stand simply fact which was 
known him and interested him. The second was the election the emperor, which 
may have given him some ideas, although was almost entirely matter form. The 
third, and perhaps the most important, since had the authority Scripture, was 
the account the choice Saul king Israel. None these sufficient 
explain the origin Manegold’s definition the royal power, for all were matters 
common knowledge but each may have helped develop 
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long ruled well, thus fulfilling the conditions his election, 
they were bound him fealty but soon abused his 
power, lost his office, and set them free from their allegiance. 
They could then, without any breach faith, choose another 
man take his place. Such theory popular sovereignty left 
little room for the pope’s fact, Manegold allowed him 
only the duty proclaiming the invalidity their oaths the 


people. That is, his place the scheme not that judge, 
but that spiritual adviser. 


was the duty the pope reassure those whom saw were troubled 
about the oaths they had taken. therefore clear that rightly 
removed those oaths, since was manifest all the faithful and all 
with reasonable intelligence that they were void. therefore, did 
his duty and acted became pope, when did not hesitate put 
Thus rather proclaimed the people God that these essentially 
void oaths were not kept, than gave absolution from 


The: pope either sanctions accomplished fact or, most, 
explains the nation doubtful moral question. comparison 
with the power and authority claimed Gregory, these func- 
tions are insignificant. had finally come claim that 
successor St. Peter, the holder the keys heaven, 
had power judge and punish kings, who were his inferiors. 
committed the power opening and shutting Heaven Impos- 
pope who spoke thus could not have regarded 
Manegold’s theory favourably, had come his knowledge 
but seems unlikely that ever heard it. true that 
Gerhoh, prior writing much later, stated that 
Gregory disapproved the book; but this can only have 


Pertinuit igitur apostolici officium populum his securum reddere, quem 
exhibitis sacramentis vidit sollicitum estuare. Constat ergo illum iuste sacramenta 
solvisse que omnibus fidelibus rationali intellectu nitentibus certum manifestum 
est nulla existere. Implevit ergo officium suum, fecit quod erat apostolicum, dum 
quae intus soluta cognovit, foris discindere non distulit 392). 

non tam ille illa resolvit, quam intus resoluta populo Dei non observanda 
consignavit (ibid.). 

ergo aperiendi claudendique coeli data potestas est, terra iudicare non 
licet (Greg. Reg. viii. 21, Mon. Greg., 455). 

Epistola Innocentium Papam (1131), 232. This was the form 
dialogue between regular and secular cleric the former, course, expressed 
Gerhoh’s own The regular referred the secular Manegold’s book contra 
septimi compositum and the secular replied, Manegoldus 
etiam fuit homo inportunus, est iam defunctus. Unde optamus liber ipsius cum 
ipso sit sepultus, quem credimus despici etiam ipsis tui claustri confratribus, quia 
liber licet defensione septimi Gregorii fuerit compositus, tamen ipso non 
creditur approbatus.’ The regular half agreed with him: Nec ego librum illum 
habeo pro auctoritate licet eum sciam catholicis etiam episcopis &c. 
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been inference drawn from the contradiction between the 
pope’s claims and Manegold’s theory. 

Manegold’s history fault. 1076, Henry defied 
Gregory’s authority council Worms and result was 
excommunicated the Lent synod Rome. The hands 
the king’s enemies were strengthened and his friends fell away 
from him. The Saxon rebels rose again, and his nobles united 
impose conditions him before they would recognize him 
their ruler. Being threatened with papal trial Augsburg, 
took the only way escape from his difficulties, and went 
Italy profess his penitence Gregory. Canossa, the 
pope had restore him the fellowship the church. The 
Saxons regarded this desertion them the pope; but 
they had gone too far draw back, and hence 1077 they set 
Rudolf, duke Swabia, king place Henry. They alleged 
that the question the kingdom had been reserved for future 
settlement, but the fact that Henry began the oath (by which 
promised help the pope) Canossa with the words Ego, 
Henricus rex’ proves that this was not true. From 1077 
1080 Gregory tried preserve neutral position between the 
rival kings, although Rudolf was ostentatiously canonical his 
church policy and Henry was not. But length, and after long 
hesitation, 1080 renewed Henry’s excommunication and 
transferred the kingdom Rudolf for ever. The only possible 
intervention the this series events was that 
the council Tribur, which 1076 bound Henry await the 
pope’s decision before attempting reassume the kingly dignity. 
There is, therefore, nothing the actual events which could 
have suggested the monk Lautenbach his theory popular 
sovereignty. The people—or part them—had chosen Rudolf 
their king, without declaring Henry deposed, and the pope 
had waited for three years before recognizing that new king. 
Rudolf’s election the nobles imposed many conditions him, 
but the election Henry had been mere formality, performed 
accordance with his father’s wishes. 

doubtful whether Manegold understood the full meaning 
his theory for the tone his work makes hard believe 
that would have introduced quietly had done so. Yet 
may have seen that, were emphasized, involved danger 
for himself and his friends, and therefore have contented himself 
with stating the course long argument. There was also 
the medieval distrust originality deter man Manegold’s 
conventional nature from laying stress fresh idea. Yet there 
consistency his use the theory, which developed logically 
from its first ‘appearance (in ch. xxx) its last (in ch. 
and this suggests that must have stood clearly his mind, 
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have been worked out with some thoroughness beforehand. 
may, however, noticed, that does not make clear 
whether the king loses his power, ipso facto, bad rule, 
whether thereby merely gives his people the him. 
The theory met with very little favour, for was not good 
weapon, either for defence attack, the struggle with the 
state. Neither party was interested theory popular 
sovereignty, for though both desired popular support, neither 
would have conceded the people the power which Manegold 
asserted that they possessed. There only one work which 
appears have any relation This fragment, 
among the writings the schismatic cardinals, which both 
the date and the authorship are uncertain. runs follows 


man can make himself king, for the kingship conferred the choice 
the but once the king chosen and confirmed his kingdom, 
holds the government, and his subjects can means shake off 
his yoke from their necks. their power choose him whom they 
will king, but when has been chosen, longer their power 
depose him. Thus choice changed necessity. 


This modification the doctrine divine right, and its 


form suggests that was reply definite theory, and 


part general defence the king. supporters 
rule upheld the doctrine divine right without modification. 

Peter Crassus, probably the only layman besides Henry 
among the controversial writers, wrote defence Henry from 
the legal point His argument was that Henry had 
much right the kingship ordinary man had property 
inherited from his father, and that could not taken from 
him for any reason. Henry and his father were both kings 
both died possessed the kingdom, and therefore descended 
hereditary right Henry IV. His was undisputed suc- 
cession, and any attempt deprive him his kingdom was 
sheer robbery. was illegal interfere with the property 
private person, could not, then, legal try take away 
the possessions king; for, ‘by Divine dispensation, the 
father succeeded the kingdom, first his son, and the 
son the grandson.’ 


Nemo potest ipsum regem facere, sed populus creat sibi regem, quem elegit. 
Sed cum rex ille fuerit factus confirmatus regno, iam habet potestatem homini- 
bus nullo modo potest populus iugum eius cervice sua repellere. Nam primum 
quidem potestate populi est facere sibi regem quem factum autem repellere 
non est iam potestate eius, sic voluntas populi postea necessitatem convertitur 
(Libelli, 422). interesting notice the resemblance between this theory 
and those counter-Reformation apologists, Cardinal Bellarmine. 


king) vero, dispensatione divina, regno filius, filio nepos successit 
(p. 445). 
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The theories sovereignty developed after 1080 were not 
cast single mould. Each author shaped his own definition, 
influenced, course, the views his leaders, but not slavishly 
reflecting their opinions. Wenrich and Peter Crassus, from their 
different points view, asserted Henry IV’s absolute right 
the throne. Hugh Flavigny typical those supporters 
Gregory VII who adopted his later definition the state 
institution the devil, and who did not seek advance any 
views their own. There was only one supporter the pope 
who made notable departure from the hierarchical doctrine, 
and who gave the people that power choosing and deposing 
the king which Gregory claimed for the successors St. Peter, 
and was obscure monk, Manegold Lautenbach 
Germany.” 


attention was drawn this theory Manegold the reference 
Dr. Poole’s the History Medieval Thought, 232. 
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Interpretation Visitation Documents 


monastic students must grateful Miss Graham for 

the valuable records printed this Review for October 
1912; but some may venture dissent from the judgement 
she passes them. Much need the documents, there 
this field still more immediate and pressing need for canons 
interpretation founded upon synthesis the sources already 
available. Hitherto, have had almost many editors visi- 
tation documents and the majority seem have neglected not 
only each other’s work but even, some cases, the actual evidence 
their own records. Mr. Leach’s preface the Visitations 
Southwell Minster goes the heart the problems, but neces- 
sarily covers only one corner the ground. Dr. Frere’s 
introduction his Club Visitations and Injunctions 
most valuable but the scope his work left little room for the 
important question monastic visitations. Some other editors, 
the other hand, seem adopt canons criticism which, 
logically applied, would leave very little historical importance 
the records episcopal capitular action this sphere. 
The real evidential value such records (they seem argue) 
very different from their face-value yet they make serious 
attempt distinguish practice between this superficial false- 
hood and that inner truth which are thus contrasted theory. 
Considering that England stands unrivalled her wealth 
visitatorial records, which are last being systematically 
published, there crying want for some estimate the value 
current technical phrases. things stand present, even 
the best our guides give scarcely more help than the classical 
Ducange affords the matter English weights and coins. 
Yet these documents are essential the comprehension one 
.of the greatest movements history. Few open questions are 
deeper importance present humanity than this the good and 
evil effects medieval monasticism medieval civilization 
and, too often debated from both sides with more passion 
than reason, that would seem the very strongest argument 
for discussing now the dry light visitatorial documents. 
Since, therefore, one sentence Miss Graham’s note raises the 
whole question interpretation definitely Porphyry’s 
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single sentence raised that Universals, venture step into 
breach which has hitherto been shunned, and discuss the 
realism nominalism visitatorial records. Are they (as some 
hold) among the most valuable sources for the history 
medieval civilization, are they (as others would say 
many words) mainly ‘common form’ 

‘The statutes the visitors’, writes Miss Graham, ‘do 
not substantiate the very serious charges the mandate 
Gregory what extent (this leads ask) could the one 
document, the nature the case, substantiate the other 
And then: What the nature the case? must begin, 
therefore, considering the procedure and the attendant 
circumstances this papal visitation 1234. Dom Berliére 
has traced the evolution the Benedictine visitation system from 
its germ the East, through the different stages marked 
Benedict Aniane, Cluny, and Citeaux, down its full develop- 
ment under Innocent III and succeeding points 
out, was the loose organization the Benedictine Order which 
presented the worst obstacles medieval St. Bene- 
dict had made provision for linking his separate monasteries 
into ‘congregations’, arrangement which can have been 
neither necessary nor even practicable his time. Each monas- 
tery, therefore, kept the Rule after its own fashion, except far 
the bishop was able exercise any real influence. Even 1159 
the monk Herbord Bamberg complained how pro suo arbitratu 
quisque abbatum sine consensu consilio coabbatum suorum, 
magno saepe fratrum detrimento, adicit reicit quod 

The salt Citeaux (argues Dom Berliére) kept its savour 
better than the salt Cluny virtue the superior efficiency 
its general chapter. Citeaux was limited monarchy, with 
constitutional the chapter had disciplinary powers 
not only over the rest the body, but over the parent house 
whereas Cluny, until the papal bull 1231, the monarchy 
the abbot president was practically unlimited. But, when 
Innocent III decreed 1215 that the unreformed Benedictines 
also should hold provincial chapters, the congregations thus 


See his very valuable collection materials and references the Revue Béné- 
dictine from 1891 1907 inclusive. has here, with admirable industry, laid 
real foundation for the scientific discussion monastic discipline but the plan 
his work excludes the most significant all our sources—the diaries, memoirs, 
reports visitors such Odo Rigaldi the thirteenth century, Johann Busch 
and Ambrogio Traversari the fifteenth, and Felician Ninguarda the early sixteenth. 
Moreover, Dom Berliére has mainly confined himself the collection materials 
only briefly and incidentally does pronounce upon their value. may add that, 
much owe him for corroboration, had worked out all the questions propounded 
this article before had the good fortune light upon his collections. 

cit., 1891, 255; 1892, 547; 1897, pp. 370, 398; 1901, 369. The 
complaints Herbord are quoted this last place. 


XXIX.—NO. 
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formed suffered from weakness exactly opposite that 
Cluny the lack strong central authority seriously crippled 
their executive power. Dom Berliére writes the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, ‘il manifeste, personne 
n’en peut douter; mais les causes varient monastére 
The logical completion Innocent’s reform, the 
strict grouping into their modern technical 
sense, i.e. into what Dom Reyner calls monarchical congrega- 
tions’, was attempted most seriously 
and Abbot Tritheim tells us, passage which 
Dom Berliére does not seem have read, that the movement 
was not only sporadic, but already decaying before the end 
the Even the council Trent, with its wise and 
firm insistence upon this grouping into congregations, left the 
non-exempt Benedictine houses alone, except far their 
provincial chapters were certain gain executive authority 
from the general rise the standard discipline. There still 
remains, therefore, one final keystone laid upon the arch 
Innocent reform: peut-étre jour verrons-nous 
réaliser cette union toutes les familles distinctes par leur 
nationalité par l’expression extérieure but indiqué par 
saint Benoit, une seule grande famille, sous chef supréme, 
représentant Vicaire Christ ici-bas.’ 

Innocent III, then, provided that the Benedictines each 
province group provinces (his language perhaps designedly 
vague) should hold triennial this body, avowedly 
modelled the Cistercian system, gave visitatorial and 
coercive powers nominally parallel those the ordinary, 
though the executive was weakened the division authority 
among plurality presidents, assisted committee 
This general chapter system formed the first 
Innocent’s monastic reforms and Dom Berliére rightly insists 
that shall never really understand medieval Benedictinism 
until have collected and studied their was 

Reynerus, Benedictinorum, Duaci, 1626, par. ii, 29; Ioannis 
Trithemii Opera Pia Spiritualia, Mogunt. 1604, 875, where specially includes 


his own congregation Bursfeld, then only eighty years old. 

Berliére, loc. cit., 1892, 557. 

Conc. Lat. IV, cap. 12: the Austin Canons were put under the same discipline. 
Honorius and the fathers Constance later on, attempted make these chapters 
annual, like those the Cistercians but this was too high long retained even 
ideal. 

Compare, for instance, the rules for the election Cluniac diffinitores the bull 
Nicholas printed Breul the end his edition Aimoin (1603, 842). 

Loc. cit., 1897, 370; cf. Dom Julian Paris his preface the Nomasticon 
Cisterciense (ed. 1892, pp. iii, iv). The most valuable modern works medieval 
monastic life written mainly from Cistercian chapter records (H. Jubain- 
ville, Etat Intérieur des Abbayes Cisterciennes, 1858, now unfortunately out print 
and almost introuvable). 
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the chapter’s business what the bishops themselves had 


never really succeeded doing—to enforce the rule St. Bene- 
dict. For this purpose appointed visitors who, acting under 
papal authority and furnished with definite terms 
were inquire into the state each monastery turn and report 
the general Most the direct executive action 
was left the visitors themselves. Their duty was inquire 
categorically into every detail monastic life, reformare 
reformanda and even necessary demand from the ordinary 
the removal peccant prelates officials. the ordinary 
refused move, the visitor’s duty was appeal the 

This necessary looseness executive power seems account 
for the very marked difference between the acts Benedictine 
chapters-general the one hand, and Cistercian Cluniac 
the other. the case these exempt and monarchically- 
constituted orders, difficult cases were referred the general 
chapter, which here stood definitely loco ordinarii, and had 
its back the clearly-recognized executive power the abbot 
president Citeaux Cluny. Dozens such individual 
cases emerge among the chapter acts these two The 
Cluniac contain scarcely anything else the Cistercian records 
they begin the end the twelfth century. the Dominican 
chapter acts such individual cases begin emerge the twenty- 
fifth annual chapter 1244), but are never frequent the 
other two there was probably stricter local discipline. Beyond 
all comparison smaller, far the surviving records allow 
was the direct intervention the Benedictine 

This was not only the Cistercian system, which Innocent III expressly followed, 
but plainly implied the words the Lateran council, formam sibi 
vice nostra studeant visitare,’ 

The bull 1290 commanded the Cluniac diffinitores send likewise the pope 
general verdict the chapter proceedings but this ideal, though stated other 
places, does not seem have been realized fact (Du Breul, loc. cit., 842 h). 

This clause was altered later popes but the matter does not seem primary 
importance, since there little trace concerted action between the ordinary 
and the general chapter point fact. Each authority seems have accepted 
neglected its duty visitation without reference the other. 

far the fullest Cistercian collection Martene, Thesaurus, vol. iv, col.1243 
whenever quote without further reference, year and paragraph these 
statutes. Others may found Nomasticon Cisterciense, 1892, pp. 260 ff., and 
Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 1890. There one exceptional reference 
individual case under 1182, §10; the next 1190, and thenceforward they are 
extremely frequent. For Cluny see the three volumes published Sir George Duckett 
and Chapters General, 1893, and Charters and Records, 1888) and Collection 
Doc. Inédits, série For the Dominicans, see Monumenta Ordinis FF. Prae- 
dicatorum, ed. Reichert, vols. iii, iv, and for the Franciscans, Denifle and 
Litt.- und Kirchengesch. des Mittelalters, vol. vi, and other scattered 
places. 

For list thirteenth-century Benedictine chapters see Appendix the most 
accessible sources for later centuries are Reyner, app. iii, pp. 94-202 (corrected Gesta 
Abbatum Albani, Rolls Series, Wilkins, Concilia, 413, 419, 462 Ber- 
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provincial chapters individual cases. But, apart from this 
point, the inferiority Benedictine chapter machinery that 
the exempt orders can scarcely The acts the 
English chapters 1338, 1423, and 1426, for instance, compare 
very unfavourably business documents with parallel Cistercian 
records and the care with which they recite formal points 
procedure suggests that, even England, the system had fallen 
into more less complete desuetude before the council 
Constance. France, apparently, and certainly Germany 
and Italy, things were still England had rendered 
readier and more loyal obedience than any other country 
Innocent decree and the English Religious seem have 
kept this superiority until the Dissolution. 

What, then, was the legislative material upon which these 
general chapter visitations worked? (i) First, course, came 
St. Benedict’s own Rule, work genius but ‘old somdel 
streyt other monks besides Chaucer’s complained. needed 
supplementary and explanatory clauses: hence (ii) the consuetu- 
dines great monasteries like Subiaco and Cluny, often borrowed 
and adopted smaller houses also (iii) then, with Alexander 
Innocent Honorius III, and especially Gregory came 
mass papal legislation, part which was formally incor- 
porated canon law; (iv) next, process time, came the 
synodical decrees legates and archbishops, and the statutes 
previous Benedictine general chapters, which soon became 
numerous call for codification. With all this legislation 
the visitors were supposed acquainted this supplied their 
terms reference, and was frequently summarized lists 
visitation The visitor’s duty was inquire into all 
these points, least the more important, every house 
visited. The results his inquiry were summed list 
comperta, things discovered this particular 


liére, loc. Trithemius, Opp. Pia, pp. 1018 ff., 1026 ff.; von der Hardt, Magnum 
Constantiense Concilium, 1095. 


Cf. Berliére, cit., 1892, 547. 

Cf. Pius Schmieder, Die Benediktiner Ordensreform u.s.w. (Linz, 1857), pp. 16, 
18, 27, 42, 46, 52; Berliére, loc. vonder Hardt, Magnum Constan- 
tiense Concilium, tom. cols. 521, 527, 632, 1090 Gerson, Opp. (Paris, 1604), ii. 641 f., 
642a; Denifle, Désolation des Eglises, 573 1037); Trithemius, Opp. 
Pia, pp. 985-6, and especially the decree the council Bale, pp. 1016, 1018. 

Compare the list drawn for English monasteries 1259 (Annales Monastici, 

ii. 484) with the fuller series compiled Tritheim two centuries later (Opp. Pia, 
995). Others later centuries may found the Cotton MS., Faust., iv, fo. 193 
Bury manuscript the second quarter the fourteenth century); Studien 
aus den Benediktiner- 1897, 93; Cultu Vinee 
Domini (ed. Jean Chappuis, Paris, 1508), fo. lix, col. segg.; Gerson, Opp. vol. ii, 
col. 641 (fragmentary suggestions); Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia (Royal 
Hist. Soc., 1904), 189, 203 (partial, for special occasions). 

Abbot Gasquet (Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia, vol. ii, xxi) introduces 
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These comperta brought dealt with the next general 
chapter, when rendered account his stewardship; and 
upon such visitors’ reports the statutes passed that chapter 
were mainly based. These statutes were drawn the sub- 
committee, the diffinitores. (v) visitors were themselves, 
minor sense, legislators. was part their duty commu- 
nicate, each house they visited, notes any points which might 
callfor amendment; and,in notes necessarily took 
the form statuta—not any sense original legislation, course, 
but modelled upon pre-existing Benedictine, papal, legatine, 
capitular commands which the visitation showed require special 
emphasis this particular house and this particular time. 
have thus whole series documents, very different 
scope and authority, which are often called different 
names, but often also the one name statuta. Popes statuebant 
the whole monastic world; Cistercian Cluniac chapters 
their whole order legates, archbishops, provincial chapters 
whole province and lastly, individual visitors individual 
houses. And, papal statutes were carefully generalized for 
all Christendom, the visitatorial statutes (or, the usual 
terminology later times, injunctions), were carefully particular- 
ized for the one monastery which that moment was under 
visitation. would seem, therefore, that cannot treat the 
Bury and Westminster statutes 1234 ‘common unless 
overlook altogether the actual facts the visitatorial system. 
Many the Bury-Westminster are obviously adapted 
special observed facts the visitors speak the Green Gate 
Bury, the debt with which Westminster was oppressed, 
because there was green gate the one, and there was debt 
the other. When, therefore, they warn the abbots both 
serious confusion between detecta and comperta. The subject the verb detegere 
held proven’. The detecta were formal and serious accusations (the proclamata 
Cistercian records: cf. general chapter, 1193, 19), which might might not 
proven (e.g. pp. 19, 131, 242 that same volume, the phrase comperimus 
(or invenimus) fratrem Where the visitors held the 
enormia (pp. 21, 253). the other hand, detectum might appear the 
list comperta being serious enough record, even though the purgation might have 
been successful (iii. 68). This last reference shows also that Bishop Redman’s Register 
(MS. Ashmole, 1519) not the actual book into which the bishop’s notes and doings 
were entered the time’ (vol. xvii), for refers the bishop’s own notes 
‘ut publice apparet compertis dicti domini have 
occasion frequently use this word comperta, which became latterly the regular 
(though not exclusive) technical term for the list faults noted visitor, may 
well mention, defence against suspicions anachronism, that the term 
definitely used least early 1279, when Wickwane headed entry his 
register with Visitatio comperta apud (p. 22; cf. 55, comperta cor- 


moreover, its use already clearly implied Giffard’s Register, 1267, 
pp. 145, 147, 319. 
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houses fulfil their duties conscientiously, even these necessarily 
vaguer phrases are still prompted similar causes the visitors 
had first observed, and then took the trouble warn. other 
words, would understand these statutes, must treat 
each clause, default contrary evidence, the reflection 
something recorded the visitors’ own notes; and, again, 
would apply them touchstone the pope’s accusations, 
must not only look see how far these are reflected the 
statutes, but remember that those statutes themselves are only 
reflections the actual visitors’ notes. 

Having thus set out constructively what may called the 
realistic theory—that these visitatorial records are not only 
legal documents but human documents, and that they cannot 
rightly read from any other point had better 
proceed deal seriatim with actual objections which have 
different times been raised against such interpretation the 
records, and raised scholars whose suggestions are entitled 
the fullest consideration. 

First, may argued that initial blunder take 
Gregory preamble too seriously that order visitation 
was favourite way advertising authority, and one congenial 
pope like Gregory phrases about irregularities had 
brought into the mandate, but they were ‘common form’. 
The first part this argument may well granted without 
admitting the inference. merely formal visitation was indeed 
profitable assertion authority but far more authority might 
asserted thorough and businesslike visitation. Records 
sede visitations show much formality and little moral 
earnestness the occasion was lucrative windfall; the time 
was generally too short for real disciplinary purposes the main 
object, therefore, was visit secure the right future 
visitation, and collect the statutory procurations. This 
appears pretty plainly the Sede Vacante Register 
published the Worcestershire Historical Society (1893), and 
still more clearly the skeleton records visitation carried 
out that same diocese Cardinal Almost the same 
may said the visitation Symon Bourges 
The record mainly formal, and betrays the anxiety 
archbishop obtain public recognition his rights over subject 
dioceses, evidenced bell-ringing his advent, permission 
granted celebrate full pontificals, due payment fees, and 
see every page how far more firmly Symon might 
have gripped his province had dared and nobody doubts 
that Gregory did dare. Moreover, the pope’s preamble 


Lambeth MS. Register, vol. fo. 176 
Baluze-Mansi, Miscellanea, 1761, 267. 
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had been ‘common form should expect find repeated 
other occasions yet, while compelled complain frequently 
and emphatically monastic decay, uses different terms 
each and Auvray remarks that the facts revealed his 
register entirely justify his strong weaker man 
might here have fallen back upon formal but 
difficult see why Gregory’s words should not read their 
natural sense—with the usual allowance, course, for medieval 
love strong speech. had reason believe that the exempt 
monasteries Canterbury province needed serious reforms 
both the spiritual and the temporal side, and was minded 
see these reforms actually enforced here, the Cluny pre- 
amble, enters into details which are far from common form 

But, may again objected, must not allow for the fact 
that this was time when people had passion for codifying 
The Decretals had been published 1230, and statutes were 
everywhere being compiled. (as Miss 
the Bury and Westminster statutes ‘closely resemble’ the 
Northampton general chapter statutes 1225, then the natural 
inference that the papal commissioners wished apply those 
ordinances particular abbeys, and above all invest them 
with papal authority. All these pleas are suggestive; but 
they would hardly seem fit the documentary facts this 
case. The necessity for monastic codification had become mani- 
fest and pressing nearly century before this time. was 
perhaps before 1134 that the Cistercians first codified their 
statutes, and twenty years later Herbord Bamberg 
was crying aloud for some system that would bring order into 
the Benedictine chaos. the year following these English 
visitations, Gregory was about promulgate real code— 
the Statuta Gregorii, which, however little obeyed fact, still 
remained authoritative until the Benedictina century later. 
But, the meantime, there was existent code worth the 
trouble assumed this argument. comparison the statutes 
1225 with those 1219, 1249, and 1277 shows clearly that the 
earlier legislation was fluid state and comparison the 
acts other provinces will only strengthen this impression. 
these four sets statutes for the province Canterbury, 
those 1225 (to which Miss Graham appeals), have least right 


This may easily verified from the references given Auvray his Registres 
Grégoire ii. 316, and comparing the following preambles this pope, under 
similar conditions, between 1228 and (D’Achery, Spicil. 1723, 
707), Cluny (Du Breul, Aimoin, 1603, 836), Canterbury (M. Paris, Chron. Maior., 
iii. 234, 238), Rouen (Martene, Ampl. Coll. 1269), Reims (Reg. Grég. IX, 
vol. ii, no. 2,568). His preamble Cluny points what, know from other 
sources, was special weakness that Order—the dilapidation small houses 
consequent upon the commendam system. 
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called code the strict sense. They are themselves 
more than republication the chapter acts 
and they are far outdone fullness those 1249 and 1277, 
especially the last. They not bear the impress (when take 
into account the real the time) code’ 
favour which the pope would make special effort. And 
indeed why, here again, need look far below the surface 
for the explanation very straightforward proceeding 
Innocent III had created Benedictine capitular system 
the model the Cistercian—if both and his two successors 
enacted that Cistercian (or even Carthusian) abbots should act 
co-presidents the earlier chapters order give the new 
movement all the benefit their century political experience— 
this marks not the formality, but the reality their reforms, 
and the underlying sense living When, with 
Innocent IV, get mere statesman-pope their place, then 
Dom Berliére points out) have backward step disci- 
pline the authority the curia still busily advertised, but 
now grants indulgences instead enforcing statutes. Gregory’s 
passion for codifying was not academical, but instinct with prac- 
tical statesmanship and the documents themselves, while they 
show that his aims were not merely formal, prove also that was 
not content merely formal his earlier acts 
forbid doubt, had already petto monastic code his 
far the most important document the kind between 
817 and 1335—why then should now trouble send visitors 
secure papal sanction for the far less thorough Northampton code, 
which was already based sanction twosuccessive 

Again, let take the visitors’ point view. their 
commission was, fact, secure this sanction formal 
republication the Northampton statutes, why did they not take 
the obvious, easy, and effective course actually republishing 
those statutes totidem verbis? Are there not other, and very 
different, reasons for the resemblances emphasized Miss 
Graham between these statutes and those the visitors 
The Northampton statutes formed portion the visitors’ terms 
reference the freshest portion date, and the most directly 
adapted English conditions. Their phraseology, therefore, 
crops the Bury and Westminster injunctions, just the 
phraseology the Insurance Act would crop any report 
commission inquiry into the working that Act. 
matter fact, the Northampton phrases are frequently (it 
might almost said, deliberately) varied the and, 
when look from their words their matter, the republica- 


Narbonne (1226) there were both Cistercians and Carthusians, the Benedic- 
tines thus supplying only two out six presidents their own general chapter. 
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theory breaks down still more completely. Not only are 
quite different clauses republished for different houses, but both 
republications omit altogether some the most important clauses, 
and some upon which papalist would lay most 
may divide the Northampton statutes roughly into thirty items, 
those Bury into fifty-three, and Westminster into twenty- 
nine.” the thirty Northampton clauses only fifteen appear 
Bury and fourteen Westminster, while only twelve are 
common all three documents; and the order the clauses 
frequently changed their phraseology. The theory 
republication will scarcely bear comparison even with the 1225 
documents alone breaks down utterly when look all 
the other sets thirteenth-century statutes. And, without 
looking beyond the Bury-Westminster documents themselves, 
may see how they bear evidence special intention almost 
every clause. Apart from references purely local 
such have already been quoted, the phraseology frequently 
that observed alienata (p. 729), indulgencias, statuta 
Wardona (p. 730), antiquam consuetudinem (p. 731), ciste 
removeantur 732) and compare the recurring phrases de- 
cetero, deinceps, solito uberiorem, with their necessary implications. 

Moreover, this case the testimony Matthew Paris 
very valuable. objects the papal action, not that 
enforced uniformity, but that introduced heterogeneity into 
the monastic The effect which describes perfectly 
consistent with the supposition that these visitors acted each 
case with special reference the particular house with which 
they were then concerned, but very hard reconcile with 
the theory that their efforts were concentrated the republica- 
tion one uniform code statutes. And his complaint still 
more when turn from the individual houses 
consider the numerous provinces. The Statuta were 
not yet published and, even then, have abundant indications 
the success with which they were constantly resisted; the 

e.g. the insistence the validity the acts the Lateran council, and the 
disciplinary clauses which close the chapter acts (Dugdale, vol. pp. xlix, Among 
other Northampton clauses omitted Bury are the prohibition monastic 
dowries simoniacal, (2) the prohibition monks living alone priories granges 
(at Bury manors only are mentioned), and (3) the definitions conspiratores and pro- 
All these points were most important, and had long been insisted upon 
the first two popes Greg., lib. iii, tit.xxxv, c.2). matter 
fact, the Bury statutes bear stronger resemblance those Reading (1277) even 
the Statuta (1235-7) than those 1225. The emphasis confession 
and care the sick; the precautions against entrance women outriding 
claustrales, are not 1225, but occur all the other documents. 

All such divisions must conventional, the Northampton rubrics not 
give very much assistance; but minimize the chances misrepresentation 


subdividing much possible. 
Chron. Maiora, iii. 235. 
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religious were being forced out their old ruts into paths which 
seemed them not only new but uncertain. Innocent’s general 
chapter system was being sporadically carried out; yet these 
statutes, though nearly all based upon the Rule, were not only 
new form, but varying from province province and from time 
time. The Northampton statutes, their preamble, speak 
plainly doubts and hesitations. Popes and their advisers, for 
nearly twenty years, had been feeling their way, through the 
varied experiences separate provincial chapters, separate 
monastic visitations, that first real code, the Statuta Gregorii. 

If, then, the republication theory will not fit the facts 
this 1234 visitation, must fall back upon the interpretation 
which lies upon the surface, namely, that the papal visitors 
did fact what they ostensibly set out that they examined 
into the condition these two monasteries, taking their 
terms reference the Rule itself, the few glosses additions 
which had already found their way into canon law, and the statutes 
the latest provincial chapter and that they completed their 
task framing, each case, list special injunctions designed 
recall these particular monks obedience special points 
where their disobedience had been proved suspected. 

this may answered that the statutes printed 
Miss Graham not profess injunctions and that, 
comperta the particular case are preserved, speculating 
the relation two hypothetical documents. This objection 
might hold could really draw line between statuta and 
but fact such distinction implies serious 
anachronism. have right read into the Bury-Westmin- 
ster statuta anything like the connotation the modern statute. 
Nobody who has tried grapple with the terminology medieval 
canon law can fail have discovered its frequent and bewildering 
looseness. This word statutum, with its verb statuere, fact 
used visitation documents all centuries with very remarkable, 
might almost said intentional, variations. All Peckham’s 
injunctions (without exception, believe) are the archbishop 
himself called either statuta ordinationes; they may found 
indexed all together Mr. Trice Martin under the heading 
Peckham himself seems purposely vary his 
phrases e.g. writes St. Martin’s, Dover,” statuimus 

ordinamus,’ praesens ordinatio nostra.’ For 
statuta and ordinatio are used convertible too 


R.S., iii. 1147, col. 

612. pp. 650-4. pp. 658-61. 

Cf. Holy Sepulchre, pp. 706-8. Ewenny, the variations are greater: decre- 
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Cistercian code about 1256 definitely uses statuta this same 
sense injunctions also the visitation articles 1259, 
most significant sentence, statuta concilii Oxoniensis 
quatenus tangunt religiosos, generalium capitulorum, 
visitationem episcoporum, pluries legantur anno capitulo.’ 
The word kept this meaning the very end compare Goldwell’s 
visitation 1492, where his injunctions Norwich cathedral 
priory are couched the form statuendo iniungimus (or, for 
greater emphasis statuendo iniungimus’); and 
where refers them back the similar statuta iniunctiones 
his 

If, then, can find deep distinction between the statuta 
and the given particular house, any country 
any these centuries, may now deal with the objection 
that translate the negatives statutes into positive assertions 
abuses particular case absolutely inadmissible that 
lawyer would allow such argument, and therefore 
historian may admit it. sfatutes the modern sense, that 
perfectly the statuta visitationum the sense the 
thirteenth-century Burton annalist, altogether misleading. 


Journal Yorkshire Archaeolog. Soc., 513 (dist. xv, 6). 

Annales Monastici, ii. 485. though distinct the manuscript, 
obvious clerical error for visitationum, and the passage thus enumerates three 
different kinds statuta: Legatine, Capitular, and Visitatorial, all which, 
equally binding, were recited periodically the chapter-house the particular 
monastery concerned. 

Visitations Norwich Diocese, pp. Camden N.S., 1888; compare 
the Walsingham case, pp. xxxvi, order clinch point important for 
the right comprehension visitatorial records, may well add other, though 
far from exhaustive, references the use the noun the verb this sense 
particular injunctions. Here, and throughout the rest the article, print references 
post-thirteenth-century documents smaller type. Though mainly concerned 
with thirteenth-century England, thesis may legitimately strengthened 
instances from other countries and later centuries. Odo Rigaldi, Regest. Visit., ed. 
Bonnin, pp. and passim; Reg. Gray (Surtees Soc.), 210; Reg. Giffard (ibid.), 
204, 205, 212, 213, 330; Reg. Wickwane (ibid.), pp. 22, 24; Reg. Swinfield (Cantilupe 
Soc.), 133; Lancy, Hist. Fusniacensis Coenobii, 1670, 99; Stud. und Mittheil. 
aus den Bened.- und Cistercienserorden, 1895, pp. 593 Reynerus, Benedict., 
1626, app. iii, 99; for the fourteenth century see Reg. Orleton (Cantilupe Soc.), p.100; Reg. 
Stapeldon (ed. Hingeston-Randolph), 385; Mitth. u.s.w., 1898, pp. 233, 236, 240, 
242; for the fifteenth century, council Bale Trithemius, Opp. Pia, 1439; Cusanus, 
1074; Wilkins, these later times, asin the thirteenth century, the 
word occurs company with frequent, and apparently intentional, variants. For instance, 
Austrian Formelbuch about 1400 uses indiscriminately, similar contexts, 
(frequently), mandamus, volwmus, indicimus (Stud. Mittheil. w., 1898, 
pp. 233-42). Take again the Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia, 171-2, where the 
collection the following terms are used injunctions proper: iniwngimus (ii. 78, 117, 228, 
246 50, 60), mandavimus (ii. 78, 117, 228, 242), precipimus (ii. 78, 117, 230), 
volumus (ii. 228), mandatis dedimus (ii. precipiendo mandamus (iii. 132). Injunctions 
are also often styled correctiones, decreta, reformationes. 
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These statute-injunctions were fact, general and almost 
universal rule, framed upon what the visitor had found (or 
least strongly suspected) the particular house which now 
addressed and when the Bury visitors enjoin upon the abbot 
‘ut alienata sic studeat was because they 
found that conventual property had fact been alienated. 
support this, will well turn again Peckham, 
classic English authority. His own words clearly indicate the 
genesis his statuta, and show that thirteenth-century visitors 
already followed the lines which are fully described visitation 
manuals the fifteenth century. His injunctions the canons 
St. Davids are framed, says, upon similia quae 
and, sending similar set Goldclive, care- 
fully omits clause which would not apply this latter house.* 
His Merton injunctions rest upon vobis audita’ 
another house (to which have mislaid reference), upon 
ibi The same indication occurs, much 
earlier date, the statuta drawn the papal visitors for the 
monasteries Lombardy and the march Treviso 
These, the visitors themselves inform us, had been framed 
castigandum transgressiones multiplices excessus quos 
quibusdam coenobiis clear, from the first 
century Cistercian chapter records, that the abbots whom 
Innocent III and his successors employed inaugurate the 
Benedictine capitular system had already evolved nearly all the 
procedure described writers two centuries later. early 
the Instituta Capituli Generalis, which are ascribed 1134, 
find long section instructions visitors, from which the 
English legislators Oxford (1219) borrowed largely. Towards 
the end the twelfth century can clearly trace how the reports 
the visitors conditioned the decrees the general chapter. Not 
only are the particular offenders punished the spot, but, their 
offence seems typical, prompts fresh legislation.” would 

729. pp. 797, 800. 

812; cf. 814 non sine admiratione intelleximus 

Decret. Greg., lib. iii, tit. xxxv, Paris, Chron. Maiora, iii. 236. 

Similar phrases occur the papal mandates recorded the same time 
Matthew Paris connexion with the Bury-Westminster visitation and the preambles 
the two visitors themselves tell the same tale even more 
cognito vero eiusdem monasterii statu, auctoritate apostolica quae subscripta 
sunt [i. the injunctions printed Miss Graham] duximus [in]statuenda.’ Equally 
significant the papal mandate few months later enforce these upon 


the recalcitrant monks Westminster (Calendar Papal Letters, 142, kal. 
Dec. 1234). 


Thus, the report illicit beer the Margam granges, and the difficulty 
bringing the offenders justice (1190, causes two years later re-enactment 
the statutes 1184-5. 1190 (§§ there are financial difficulties certain 
houses, which are dealt with statute (1190, 16). That same year serious con- 
spiracies were reported (§§ 14, 15); next year 19) have strict statute against 
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difficult, even the absence further documents, avoid 
the inference that the visitors’ particular statutes, injunctions, 
were framed the same principle. the chapter statutes tell 
what offences caused most difficulty the whole Order fact 
assumed self-evident Dom Julian Paris, Dom Berliére, and 
d’Arbois Jubainville), the visitors’ injunctions tell what 
offences caused most difficulty the particular monastery for 
which they were framed. 

But are not left merely analogy. The Cistercian statutes 
1193 refer general forma visitationis, probably the 
visitatorial section the code 1134; but the last sentence 
refers apparently the visitor’s own forma visitationis, i.e. his 
comperta, later phraseology would describe it. any rate, 
such written notes are definitely mentioned 1206, and again 
still more plainly 1222, and 1228, This brings 
the next Cistercian code, the Institutiones Capituli 
Generalis. These deal greater length with visitation methods, 
and insist that, the chapter-house each monastery, the abbot 
shall cause recited least twice year (1) the ordinances 
that year’s general chapter, and (2) the cartam visitationis, 
injunctions framed for this house its visitor for that 
The exact nature this carta described the code 1289 
autem Visitator carta sua, sigillo suo signata 
foris dependente, diligenter scribat quae corrigenda 
statuerit committat cartam cantori [of the house 
visited] legendam sequenti anno capitulo 
Here have obviously the process which Trithemius, two cen- 
turies later, plainly describes his Visitatione Monachorum. 


quid depositum fuerit [by the monks the visitor] correctione 
dignum, signetur schedula per unum visitatoribus; quae etiam 
diligenter custodiatur, alicuius unquam manus 
Secundum statuta patrum peracta visitatione ordinandus erit status 
monachorum visitatorum charta, qua sunt singuli articuli inserendi 


conspirators. 1190, again, four abbots are punished for having allowed women 
worship their churches (§§ 28, 36, 38). Next year there lull; but 1192 
have two fresh punishments, one offender being the same 1190 (§§ 23). 
1193, two fresh offenders (§§ 17, 21; cf. 10); therefore the chapter, that same 
session, enacts that future any abbot offending deponatur absque retractatione 
That this seems have had little effect earlier statutes not the present 
purpose the point is, that the statutes themselves show abundant evidence their 
own origin observed facts. 

The former passage gives diffinitiones visitatorum side side with diffini- 
tiones capituli generalis (just the Burton annalist already quoted gives the 
statuta both authorities), read with equal punctuality the chapter-house 
the visited monastery. 

21, repeated the code thirty years later, dist. vi, Nomasticon 
Cisterciense, 1892, pp. 315, 413 cf. Yorkshire Archaeolog. Journal, 50, dist. 20. 
For code 1289, see Nomast., 428. 

Dist. viii, 
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quibus singuli debeant emendare: primo Abbate, deinde 
priore, cellerario, ceterisque officialibus; postremo omnibus 
generali. precipiatur etiam sub poenis censuris, opus sit, 
parte vel toto, super observatione insertorum. fine autem chartae 
precipiatur quotiens anno debeat legi conventu, inseratur status 
monasteriorum personarum numero, proventuum vel etiam 
copiam charta transcribant, per vel monachos visitatos, non per 
secularem, qui monachorum defectus non debet scire. copiam 
secum deferant capitulum destinaturi. 


The articuli quibus singuli debeant emendare 
are course the injunction articles, the statuta these Bury- 
Westminster visitations. And these were naturally among the 
principal terms reference for the next visitors. One the 
questions (says Trithemius) asked concerning the abbot 
visitation was: ‘item chartam ultimae visitationis obser- 
vavit 

Moreover, even though such detailed descriptions had 
survived, the whole process may clearly inferred from other 
visitatorial records. far the most important source the 
Regestrum Visitationum Odonis Rigaldi (ed. Bonnin, 1852), which 
effect the personal diary one the greatest thirteenth- 
century prelates, and shows episcopal register the 
making. may almost said that this book yields more 
real insight into medieval conditions, under detailed examination, 
than all the rest our registers put yet would 
difficult find single reference the part English 
editors writers monastic life. Odo’s evidence all the more 
valuable, since began his long career under the first years 
the epoch-making Statuta Gregorii. These copied into his 
register for reference and the diary shows how hard struggled 
make his subject monasteries preserve their own copies 
these statutes, accordance with the papal mandate. More- 
over, the whole book proves how definitely his injunctions 
each monastery were founded upon his personal observations 
Montivilliers all was well noinjunctions. Jumiéges the entry 
runs Invenimus quod frater frater B-E. infamati 
erant pessimo statuimus alia monasteria mit- 
terentur, pro delictis ibidem luendis. Item, invenimus quod 
subprior perturbabat fratres statuimus officio subprioratus 


Toannis Trithemii Opp. Pia Spiritualia, 995; compare 993, 997, and the general 
chapter statutes the same subject 1429, 1435, 1479, 1485, and pp. 1042-61), 
and again the equally interesting Modus Visitandi two generations earlier, extracts from 
which are printed Stud. und aus den Bened.- Cistercienserorden, 1897, 97. 
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Next comes Envermeu (p. 5): Prior 
non computat statu domus; precepimus quod quater 
minus anno computaret. Aliquando comedunt carnes sine 
necessitate precepimus esu carnium Then 
(p. comes Bival, where the invenimus introduces two cases 
too serious dealt with mere injunction and, had 
before episcopal register the ordinary later form, 
should have concluded that all was here ‘in bono statu’, 
Beaussault and Rouen (p. 7). Then, St.-Saéns, the 
serious that it, again, finds echo the injunctions. And 
here, last, comes the first injunction which has not been intro- 
duced definite assertion runs: item, iniunxi- 
mus abbati statu monasterii quater computet anno.’ Can 
doubted that Odo had either convicted least strongly 
suspected, the abbot neglecting keep and publish accounts 
prescribed the Statuta Gregorii, and that mere chance 
have not here, Envermeu above, the preliminary state- 
ment Here, many other points, may clearly 
infer from Odo the conditions which find explicitly described 
later centuries. Almost equally significant are the precepta 
the thirteenth-century Cluniac course, 
the general chapter stood loco ordinarii, sending round visitors 
and framing injunctions just bishop did and distinctly 
asserted each case that the injunction based upon what has 
been seen heard the There more suggestion 
common form here than Odo the contrary, there 
equally definite evidence that the injunctions, far from 
suggesting faults which had not been actually discovered, often 
pass over the worst individual cases 

Moreover, there already the thirteenth century another 

Compare Bishop Swinfield’s words concerning Leominster (Register, Cantilupe 
Soc., 149). 


Duckett, Visitations and Chapters General Cluni, Charters and Records 
Cluni, vols., 1888. Visit., pp. 208 ff. 

Here, for instance, case from 1289-91 (Visit., &c., pp. 69, 243): 

Visitors’ Report. Frater Guido, quondam prior d’Istayn misit ignem 
seu proiecit domo d’Istayn nocte, dum esset prior loci, ita quod tota 
domus fuit cumbusta, unus sacerdos unus clientulus, qui iacebant illa domo 
qua prior predictus proiecit ignem, fuerunt igne suffocati consumpti. Item dictus 
prior olim d’Istayn, illa eadem nocte, omnia dolia vino plena que erant cellario 
manu propria perforavit, tali modo quod totum vinum quod erat dictis 
doliis fuit fusum, statim nocte aufugit, nec postea est reversus. Item, moniales 
Istayn creaverunt propria auctoritate duas moniales consensu Guidonis, olim 
prioris 

General Chapter Injunctions. ‘In domo Istein sunt puellae per moniales 
sine auctoritate prioris dicti loci praecipiunt diffinitores quod mona- 
sterio expellantur.’ This all; there mention whatever Guido. 
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line evidence converging the same direction. 1232, the 
great monastery St.-Vaast Arras was visited express 
papal command, just these two English houses were 1234. 
The visitors preface their injunctions with eodem quamplurima 
invenimus correctione reformatione indigere, quae corrigenda 
reformanda duximus forma inferius Almost 
equally plain the preamble the given St.-Trond 
somewhere between 1258. Here have interesting 
parallel the Bury for the visitors, both 1252 and 
the later date, were concerned not only issue fresh injunctions 
but also publish and enforce certain legatine statutes for the 
whole province, which are therefore enregistered the same 
book, just the Northampton statutes are recited the Bury 
book. The coincidences are curiously close. both cases the 
special statutes for the particular house cover great deal the 
same ground the general statutes but St.-Trond, Bury, 
there are other clauses not found the general code. 
both cases these include regulations about the entrance women, 
with allusions special localities (ostiwm portam 
horreum St.-Trond answering the ostiwm viride Bury) 
mandates for better care the rules for confession and 
command that the property should regularly inventoried. 
both cases see clear difference between the code drawn 
for Benedictine houses general, and the special regulations 
framed for this single house, even though the latter were great 
extent filled with repetitions from the former.” 


The clearest view the exact relation between general code and 
special injunctions given the Wilhering MS. Kartis Visitationum, 
which full account given Studien und Mittheil. u.s.w. 1898, 
pp. 233 ff. Here see plainly which clauses were used common 
form, and which realities the former are mainly preambles and similar 
phrases which should expect priori stereotyped system (cf. 
especially pp. 234, 235, 237). short, this manuscript, framed for the 
guidance visitors ‘in der Wende des 14. und 15. affords 
exactly the same evidence which Mr. Thompson (as will presently seen) 
has independently elicited from the Lincoln documents. The Wilhering 
scribe has copied out many actual sets injunctions concrete examples 
ingenuity can fit these into the form’ theory, unless are 
suppose that the medieval visitor acted those haphazard principles 
which Caliban attributed Setebos. the first abbey, for instance, the 
visitors give injunctions touching only three the twenty-eight points 
which formed their terms reference the next ten, and on. 


These are foreign examples but English registers the 
same date find frequent and clear indications that visitors’ 


Lancy, Hist. Fusniacensis Coenobii, 99. 
Studien und Mittheil. aus den Bened.- und Cistercienserorden, 1895, pp. 592 ff. 
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injunctions were based, not upon mere speculation possible 
contingencies, but upon observed facts. take them roughly 
chronological order: 1260 the visitors Newstead begin 
‘Ut quae prefato monasterio essent corrigenda, statum 
debitum revocaremus, quaedam quae subscripta sunt corrigenda 
Archbishop Wickwane begins his injunctions 
Worksop with visitationis inquisitionis officium exercentes 
defectus regule personales excessus, ibidem reperimus, 
correximus modum, and then follow the articles 
Another formula briefer and even plainer 
Comperta correximus modum. primis precipimus, 
These thirteenth-century instances, which themselves 
would seem fatal the ‘common theory, are confirmed 
the far fuller evidence the fifteenth-century, when get 
the formal comperta and the injunctions visitors, their fully- 
developed shape, side side the same documents. Only one 
such volume has yet been printed (for the Praemonstratensian 
documents are more rudimentary form), the often-quoted but 
too-little-studied Visitations the Diocese Norwich. These 
prove beyond all doubt that the injunctions (1) rest upon actual 
comperta, and (2) not exhaustively represent those comperta. 
begin the beginning: Goldwell’s injunctions Nor- 
wich cathedral priory claim their very first sentence 
based upon observed facts; and here the double nature 
the record—the evidence the witnesses being followed 
list episcopal injunctions—enables verify the bishop’s 
claim. the thirteen injunctions, seven correspond exactly 
depositions the witnesses, five more are couched language 
which could only used things ascertained the visitor, 
and the last contains the frequent, but only too necessary, proviso 
that vengeance should wreaked upon fellow monks for 
things here revealed. usual, moreover, the injunctions give 
only attenuated reflection the actual The 


Reg. Giffard, Surtees Soc., cix. 213. 

Reg. Wickwane, Surtees Soc., cix. 141: cf. Nun-Appleton, 140; Newstead, 
143; Shelford, 144; Thurgarton, 145, &c. 

55. instances need not cited will simply refer 
few order show the universality the practice: Reg. Cantilupe (Cantilupe 
pp. 104, Reg. Swinfield, 133 Reg. Stapeldon (ed. Hingeston-Randolph), pp. 95, 
Reg. Grandisson (ibid.), 1074; Reg. Brantyngham (ibid.), 312. Cf. Rev. Bénéd., 
1898, 135 quae autem correctione emendatione eguerint, per praesentis chartae 
traditionem efficaciter constituimus emendanda.’ But only here and there (as Grandisson, 
1073 and Bishop Redman’s visitations the Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia) 
get the comperta and injunctions informally side side Odo Rigaldi. Sometimes get 
comperta without injunctions (e.g. Orleton, 153; Swinfield, 149; Stapeldon, 391; 
Grandisson, 813); nearly always, however, the injunctions are recorded without the com- 
perta; for the, visitations were written separate rolls quaterni, and the bishop 
enregistered only sueh matters needed for special reference. 

Compare 10. with 14, the evidence, and note that the 
VOL. CXIII. 
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next injunctions are St. Faith’s (p. 19). All refer definitely 
the recorded and here, again, some the most 
important evidence unnoticed the injunctions (§§ 7). 
Wymondham, which comes next, injunctions are given 
not because the evidence was favourable, but precisely because 
was unfavourable that the bishop felt the necessity further 
inquiry. These three cases are typical the whole evidence 
this volume. Instead showing essential regularity 
monastic life which should grievous injustice taking 
the injunctions their face-value, proves conclusively that, 
this diocese least, under two different bishops, the injunc- 
tions give only very imperfect notion the irregularities 
actually Even the Istein case 1289* not more 
startling than that Wymondham 1514 (p. 100). Witnesses 
had deposed worse state things, perhaps, than any 
other part the book; yet the bishop leaves only two injunc- 
(2) Again, lay servant henceforth admitted 
Wymondham Abbey ‘nisi prius fecerit fidem fideliter con- 
servando secreta dicti monasterii’. ordinary register, which 
the injunctions alone would have recorded, would have 
left here absolutely the dark. 

Exactly similar evidence both these points supplied 
Warden visitation 1492, giving both evidence and injunc- 
tions full, which may found among the Cistercian MSS. 
the archives the d’Or Dijon (Monastéres Anglais, 
407, bound page from vellum missal). But whole 
book Bishop Alnwick’s will soon published 
the Lincoln Record Society. The editor, Mr. Hamilton 
Thompson, has very kindly supplied not only with consider- 
able instalment transcript, but also with his own conclusions 
the part played ‘common form’. Space forbids the 
insertion the parallel lists injunctions and comperta which 
had selected, almost random, illustrations; but his 
remarks have special value coming from one who approached 
the subject from very different point view, and has been 
forced his present conclusions patient analysis the 
sacristan’s embezzlements are not even referred to. Mr. Thompson suggests, very 
probably, that some the injunctions this volume (e.g. St. Faith’s) are only 
verbotenus iniuncta—i.e. interim monitions word mouth. 

Mr. Leach (Visitations Southwell, Camden Soc., N.S., 
has dealt fully with the singular plea that must set down much the evidence 
given religious against their fellows mere slander gossip. deal briefly 
with this point lower down; meanwhile may noted that Dr. Jessopp’s remarks 


the Norwich evidence cit., introd., xix) are variance with the actual 
text, any careful reader may see. Above, 31, 45. 


will observed that begins showing how even Flemyng’s and Gray’s 
injunctions which are the ordinary type met with episcopal registers, have been 
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cannot conceive [he writes] that any one who took the trouble 
examine and collate the text these injunctions [of Flemyng and Gray] 
could keep the permanent impression that they were merely formal. 
spite great similarity certain details, the same set injunctions 
never delivered two separate houses: even cases the closest 
likeness, one house will have injunctions which not thought necessary 
issue the other. Further, among the injunctions there are often 
some which are obviously founded definite comperta, Gray’s 
injunctions Caldwell, Canons Ashby, &c.: these contain specific 
references individual faults, and are addressed the offenders. The 
presence these justifies the inference that injunctions dealing with more 
general topics are also founded comperta. Yet, Victoria County 
Hist., Northants, ii. 132 the Canons Ashby injunctions are treated 
mixture injunctions with injunction bearing directly 
the misconduct the prior. does not seem strike the upholders 
the formal theory that, were such injunctions merely common forms, 
would have been lost labour for Flemyng’s and Gray’s registrar 
make fair copies several, one after another, for inclusion the register. 
One two common forms would have done for the lot. the contrary, 
copied out one after another for future reference. did not trouble 
repeat his preambles, and the concluding monitory sentences, for 
which used certain invariable common forms; and occasionally 
shortened injunction for the purposes the register cross-reference 
another document. But more cases copied injunctions bearing 
similar topics full, with variations slight character. clear 
from the same man’s laborious and carefully revised rough copies the 
Alnwick MS. that the text was every case carefully considered and 
compared with the comperta and the interim monitions, and that 
such injunctions, however similar they may others, were intended 
and especially composed for the monastery which they refer. their 
wording somewhat general and comprehensive, and composed with 
reference certain general forms, this due the fact that they are 
not primarily retrospective, but are intended for statutory use the 
monastery. fact, the art composing injunctions obviously 
found rules for future use upon the observation special breaches 
rule the past, and accordingly translate special comperta into language 
suitable for general application. 


might seem wasted labour argue such length against 
the ‘common form’ theory, but that been widely 
accepted, and with such disastrous has not been 
argued, but silently assumed, that take visitatorial injunctions 


misunderstood those writers the Victoria County History who treat them 
mainly common form. Alnwick’s far more valuable quaternus, which contains the 
evidence well the injunctions, has been too little considered these writers 
the book seems fact even less possible reconcile with the ‘common form’ 
theory than the Norwich visitations. 

England, that is: monastic students abroad have recognized more clearly 
the direct historical value such injunctions, e.g. Berliére Rev. Bénéd., 1897; 
pp. 370, 372. 
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their face-value vulgar error; and all know cases 
which such silent assumptions have held their ground for cen- 
turies. Moreover, easy trace the genesis the theory. 
Injunctions different monasteries constantly contain clauses 
almost identical not only matter but form. reader 
naturally struck such resemblances, and perhaps does not 
pause consider that all these injunctions are based upon 
common rule; that probable infractions this rule, though 
numerous, were yet limited, that frequent coincidences become 
mathematical necessity; that, again, visitors constantly 
worked with the same written terms reference, and would 
naturally describe similar things similar words. Moreover, 
though reflection alone might suggest this much any reader, 
yet only those who take the trouble study large number 
these monotonous documents can fully realize how far their 
study some, least, such parallel and very 
little comparison will show how much life underlay this 


apparent conventionality the records. have already 


seen the St. Davids-Goldclive instance from Peckham; and 
Stapeldon’s variations the early fourteenth-century Polsloe- 
Canonsleigh visitations might easily paralleled from other 
equally obvious sources. doubt there were many merely 
formal neglectful visitors for this have direct well 
indirect testimony but the notes such men (if notes they 
kept) were, the nature the case, least likely survive. 
indirect testimony the reality these records, that the 
most definite evidence monastic irregularities usually comes 
from the best-governed dioceses: compare, for instance, Odo 
Rigaldi’s visitations with those Symon Bourges.” 


Three passages taken random from Odo Rigaldi give the 
Pp. 40-2 record fifteen visitations, within five all these houses fifty three faults 
were found, but these fell under only seventeen thirty-eight them fell under 
only six three houses successively the bishop notes (a) debts, (b) breach 
the rule against flesh-eating, and (c) illicit his injunctions here might 
well have raised suspicion common form. Again, 139, three houses visited, 
two are noted for (a) debt, (b) laxity accounts, and (c) equal laxity admitting 
secular folk; pp. 232-3, three successive houses, all broke the flesh rule and 
the rule fasts, while two were debt, went too much abroad, and allowed women 
eat the house. When, therefore, read, e.g. Victoria County History, Lincs., 
ii. 161, that the visitation injunctions Wellow Abbey are again formal, and such 
might have been delivered any monastery the time’, may already suspect 
{what Mr. Thompson’s transcripts have proved), that every one these particular 
Wellow injunctions was founded upon observed fact. the common violation 
rules which gives this appearance common the injunctions. 

Stapeldon’s Reg., pp. 95, 316. 

the records Grandisson’s register with those Brantyngham and Wykeham, who 
were mainly royal ministers. There would doubtless far worse abuses under absentee 
inefficient bishop but sleeping dogs were allowed lie. 
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While, therefore, seems safe argue backwards from the 
injunctions the visitors’ observations which must nearly 
all cases have prompted them, must beware (as has already 
been shown) arguing too confidently the contrary direction. 
With few exceptions, each injunction was founded observa- 
tion but each observation was means necessarily followed 
injunction. Injunctions look towards the future; they 
are primarily intended stop the thin end the wedge; 
prevent observed fault from becoming endemic; the next 
visitor will read the injunction last time, and inquire whether 
has been kept. The sub-prior Jumiéges was cause quarrels 
must remove him from his office for the worse offenders, 
send them off dependent cells, where they will probably 
uncomfortable, and least have less chance infecting the 
main flock. The order given, and the removal prior the 
banishment two monks must entered among our business 
records. But Bival, though things were far worse, there were 
dependent cells receive the all Odo could 
was receive the resignation the abbess, and bless her 
there the same reason for his silence Mont 
Sainte-Catherine and for that the Cluniac chapter Istein. 
The worst cases, unless they could met expulsion some 
similar exercise visitatorial authority, are often excluded 
their very nature from any mention the injunctions. short, 
cannot recall single case which the evidence the witnesses 
gives more favourable impression than the injunctions the 
reverse certainly the rule. Moreover, just cannot safely 
assume that the injunctions contain all the damaging evidence 
recorded, equally unsafe treat the depositions the 
witnesses exhaustive all that there was tell. The locus 
classicus here the Evesham Chronicle, which one the 
most admirable abbots the thirteenth century tells how 
solemnly and his brethren had promised conceal all their 
former abbot’s blackest crimes from the visiting and how 
they would never have complained even the legate (whose 
jurisdiction they did recognize) only the sinner had kept his 
pact with them money Among the earliest and most 
frequently-repeated general chapter statutes are those providing 
against (a) conspiracy the Religious against reformation, 
vengeance wreaked afterwards upon brethren who have dared 
reveal the truth. Moreover, the witness was subject not only 
such chances private vengeance, but also legally, his 
accusations proved unfounded, the lex talionis. Visitors are 
strictly warned the thirteenth-century Cistercian statutes 
credant omni and just emphasis laid upon the 

pp. 121, 141, 149, 199, 247; cf. pp. 106-7, 128-9, 139, 202-5, 232-48. 
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right the accused enjoy every benefit the Again, 
there was that natural desire veil the tacenda general lan- 
guage (or even communicate them verbally rather than 
writing) which appears frequently and plainly visitatorial 
records, and which was not all inconsistent with actual exag- 
geration language when plain terms were felt necessary. 

The post-Lateran visitatorial system therefore pyramidal. 
the base, visitors legislated for particular houses the lines 
discovered faults; next, general chapters legislated, the 
combined reports visitors, for discovered weaknesses their 
own provinces and finally popes, centralizing the whole this 
evidence, legislated for the discovered weaknesses Western 
monasticism. From all this legislation may (within obvious 
limitations) legitimately argue positive, but far less safely 
negative, direction. would absurd, course, deny 
that considerable element ‘common form’ enters into 
visitatorial, into all legal documents but nearly every case 
this betrays itself the very surface. The proprietary monk, 
for instance, commonly likened Judas com- 
parison which has led curious blunder Collectanea Anglo- 
Praemonstratensia (ii. 23, line 5). ourselves may take 
more lenient view, and even doubt whether the visitor himself 
would have passed the unsavoury comparison too literally but 
cannot legitimately doubt that case proprietas had been 
proved the visitor’s satisfaction nor may even argue, 
proprietas alone mentioned, that there can have been nothing 
more behind. When, therefore, are told that the Bury- 
Westminster injunctions not substantiate the pope’s charges, 
the first reply that they were never intended so, and that 
the positive assertions Gregory cannot seriously weakened 
mere negative arguments drawn from document which 
does not even profess exhaustive. But this particular 
case there further reply: that, though should probably 
see far more clearly the visitors’ actual carta’ had survived, 
yet even these injunctions fact point great deal more than 
Miss Graham seems suspect. had worked the evidence out 


These points may illustrated early and late references out very 
large number: Benedictine chapter Oxford, 1219 (loc. cit., fin.); Benedictine 
chapter Northampton, 1225 (Dugdale, vol. xlix); Cistercian code 1256, 
dist. vi, Archaeolog. Journ. Trithemius, pp. 979 (wrongly 
numbered 969), 985, 992-3. The earliest recorded application the lex talionis 
perhaps the Cistercian general chapter, 1193, 27. 

Among the Cistercian documents the archives Dijon, under the class Monastéres 
Anglais’ and the bundle docketed ‘Correspondance’, there letter from the abbot 
Stratford December 1491) who had visited Cokehill and tried vain depose the prioress. 
The letter ends, Cetera autem, que pocius silentio quam calamosunt tradenda, latorirelinquo; 
cui fidem dicendis dignemini queso exhibere and many similar instances visitatorial 
reticence might quoted. Cf. Cistercian general chapter, 1221, 28, and Reg. Gray 
Lincoln, fol. 196d. 
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fully, but have space here for only two instances out many. 
Westminster, and apparently Bury (p. 732), the monk 
could claim his two beer that 
Westminster, where there was serious debt, the visitors 
proposed liquidate this (a) reducing the monks allow- 
ance beer sine certa mensura’ (p. 738), and 
(b) cutting down the pittances similar extent, for three years. 
Miss Graham has suggested that the debt was partly due build- 
ing operations may therefore pointed out that the mere 
limitation each monk daily gallon, without further 
retrenchment, would itself have been sufficient pay many 
ordinary workmen daily there were monks the 
probably about sixty. Again, Bury (p. 734) the visitors, 
though far less strict than older disciplinarians had been about 
the admittance women within the precincts, did nevertheless 
enjoin very definite and significant restrictions past practices.™ 
These are only two out many indications the Bury-West- 
minster case which are great significance when compared with 
similar evidence from other sources and, when even diligent 
scholar Miss Graham seems have seriously undervalued 
her own documents, may appear worth while spend even 
superfluity space upon the discussion visitatorial techni- 
calities. 


APPENDIX 


The variations monastic statutes may verified comparison 
the following thirteenth-century codes 


1219: Jesus College, Oxford, MS. 64. 
1220: Mélanges Frangaise Rome, iv. ff. 


See Dugdale, ii. 30, col. where this clearly explained the Evesham case. 
Moreover, this was strong ale, rather above than below the modern 
and the following calculation the text, may proved comparing the following 
references: Hist. MSS. Commission Report, 436 (Christ Church, Canterbury) 
Percy Household Book, ed. 1827, pp. 137 ff.; Durham Account Rolls (Surtees Soc.), 
521; Dugdale, ii. 585 (Ramsey); Lethaby, Westminster Abbey and the King’s 
Craftsmen, 158. Compare the Bury brewing accounts Dugdale, iii. 161, and the 
tale Memorials St. Edmund’s Abbey, ii. 67. 

Cf. Martene, Comment. Reg. Benedicti, 1690, pp. 154 ff. cry from the last 
years the middle ages deserves insertion here not only for its intrinsic significance, 
but because has never before been printed. Oliver [Adams], the penultimate 
abbot Combe, wrote the abbot and chapter Citeaux under pressure zeal 
for the House God and for our Religion’. besought them decree 
simis censuris penis, infra spacium unius anni ingressus frequencia mulierum 
monasteriis nostri ordinis excludantur, sine qua nunquam erit religionis honestas 
nec monachorum observancia reputacione, quia multorum est fuit ruina; nam, 
speramus, plus abusio illa apud nos invaluit quam aliqua nacione’ (Dijon, 
Archives Départementales, Fonds Citeaux, 407, Anglais,’ bundle 
docketed Abbates this added (no doubt general chapter) the note, 
ponatur clausula qua agitur expressissime districtissime commissione Anglie’. 
may probably connect this with the almost despairing tone the Cistercian 
statutes the subject 1516 and 1518. 
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NoRTHALLERTON, 1222: MS. Bodley 39, fo. 135. 

1225: Decretales lib. iii, tit. xxxv, 

1226-8: D’Achery, Spicil., ed. 1723, 708. 

Merz Calmet, Hist. Lorraine, ed. 1745, vol. 


1231-3: Breul’s edition Aimoin, 1603, 836; revision 1290, 
841. 


1237: Auvray, Reg. Grég. IX, ii. 316 modifica- 
tions Innocent Paris, Chron. Maiora, vi. 235. 
BERMONDSEY, 1249: ibid. 175. 


1252: Stud. Mittheil. aus den Bened.- und Cistercienserorden, 1895, 
592. 


1259: Rev. Bénéd., 1897, 373. 


1273, 1276, 1279, 1290, 1293: MS. Bodley 39, ff. 139 ff. 
1260: Hartzheim, iii. 594. 


1275: abstract Schmieder, Benediktiner-Ordensreform, Linz, 
1867, 47. 


1277: MS. Bodley 39, fo. 53. 
1281: Hartzheim, iii. additions Schmieder, cit., 53. 
1299: Gallia Christiana, ed. 1751, 386. 

1299: Rev. Bénéd., 1907, 127. 


comparison any three four these sets, taken random, 
will show exactly the similarities, and exactly the diversities, which 
should expect from different bodies men striving divers places and 
divers times enforce the same Benedictine Rule. The stress laid 
foreign legislators the already nascent abuses the commendam 
system, and the prohibition against bearing arms, especially signifi- 
cant. Neither point, believe, occurs the English codes this century. 
Germany, again, disciplinarians are found already fighting against 
the worst curse later German monasticism—the excessive privileges 
granted religious noble 


APPENDIX 


few emendations Miss Graham’s text (ante, vol. xxvi) may 
dissolutionem presunt, possunt 24, reficiant, ibid. vanis, 
733, 18, nulla, nullam. 734, 19, potus, 28, 
36, erogantur, erogentur. 


the list given above, which does not pretend exhaustive, two more 
manuscript sets visitations may added which have not seen, though both 
are said Cambridge (Berliére, cit., 1902, 271). The other manuscripts 


above quoted have been verified transcripts kindly lent the Rev. 
Salter. 
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The Cheshire 


MONG the numerous items appearing the fourteenth- 
century accounts the chamberlains the county palatine 
earls, but, far can find, practically nothing has been written 
about them. Certainly statement such that which precedes 
Mr. Helsby’s short list bailiffs and lessees his edition 
Ormerod’s History the effect that the bailiffships 
the advowries the county were offices importance and 
does not help one. was led, therefore, collect 
many Cheshire references possible, and, with the assis- 
tance some from other sources, have compiled the following 
notes, which, although far from exhaustive, throw some light 
upon one the many obscure features which await the investi- 
gation the future historians Cheshire. Unfortunately the 
bulk available material regards the county palatine does 
not date back much further than the beginning the fourteenth 
century, but, combining with references obtained 
from contemporary Welsh extents, one able get fair idea 
the working the system avowries. abundantly 
clear, however, that careful study and investigation the 
Welsh records proper (which have not attempted) would throw 
great deal more light upon the whole subject. 
There are various forms and spellings the word 
Latinized advocaria and advoeria, whilst the Norman- 
French word avoerie advoerie. Advocatio occasionally 
used the same sense, though usually course means the 
meaning anavowry-man. The etymology the word 
fully dealt with the Ozford Dictionary,* and has several 


Record Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 

86, ed. 1882. 

has led confusion and misunderstanding find that avowry one 
another its various forms, used records such the Rolls Parliament and 
elsewhere, indifferently ecclesiastical secular patronage, but the latter 
sense alone used the references under discussion. 

See also Notes and Queries, 5th series, 6th series, 
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meanings, but this connexion clearly refers the office 
the avoué patron, and indicates patronage protection. 
Cange correctly defines advoeria protectio, tutela, propter 
quam tributum exsolvitur 

find that the county palatine, and Wales, there was, 
the thirteenth century, obviously ancient and well-organized 
system which may shortly summarized one under which 
person coming into the county palatine into Wales, who 
for any reason needed the protection superior lord, who 
had committed transgression the law elsewhere, was per- 
mitted, and indeed within certain period after his arrival was 
obliged, place himself ‘in the the earl Chester 
the superior Jord the place where intended reside.® 
The consequence doing was that became advocarius, 
that is, the patron bound himself maintain and defend the 
stranger, and undertook control and responsible for his 
actions new member the community where had been 
assigned place residence. long the new-comer behaved 
himself, was immune from the consequences past offences 
and liabilities previously incurred, and was able about 
free from arrest punishment. return for this protection 
had make small annual money payment the nature 
fee for license, was liable military service, and some 
cases services other his death, left heir, 
the earl superior lord appears have taken all his property, 
but left heir (who himself became avowry-man) then 
only heriot could seized. Unlike the ‘commended’ man 
Domesday Book, brought land his new lord but was 
allotted position among the lord’s tenants, and course 
generations his status, Wales any rate, appears have 
developed into that free man holding quit rent. 

Such organization this must have had its origin the 
Welsh tribal system under which the admission stranger 
blood into the kindred free tribesmen was jealously guarded. 
Under the Welsh customary laws was necessary for every 
stranger (alltud) commend himself to, and come under the 
personal patronage of, the chief the kindred whose privilege 
and office were protect and maintain man’ and act 
security his behalf. 


alltud came within the purview Cymric law till placed himself 
some way under the protection before had any rights 
recognized that law must have entered into relationship with man 
Cymric blood. The tie did not necessarily imply serfdom. English- 


Compare the expression foreign charter 1206 quoted Cange under 


meo. 
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man might commend himself Welsh king and become his man; the 
matter might further; entered into the king’s nawad 
(peace protection). alltud desired settle permanently 
Cymru, could not obtain tir gwelyawg [family land]; could only 
allowed occupy land the maer-dref the king’s demesne 
placed taeog-tref [non-tribesman’s hamlet] some cymwd belonging 
his 


The status and tenure the alltudion, with the very com- 
plicated provisions the Welsh laws relating them, and their 
position under the subsequent manorial system, have already 
been investigated,’ and sufficient here state that the 
find them Wales and Cheshire the thirteenth 
century, are undoubtedly development the the 
Welsh laws. The presence and survival Cheshire such 
highly developed species commendation may perhaps 
accounted for referring the times before the foundation 
the Mercian kingdom, when what modern Cheshire was part 
the possessions the Cymry and subject the incidence 
their laws and customs. This would before the days Howel 
but the Welsh codes, though not intended apply across 
Offa’s Dyke, doubtless represent customs, some which were 
still force the western parts Mercia, and with which the 
successive rulers the Marches might find convenient not 
interfere. system, for instance, under which the necessary 
leaven tributary dependants alien blood could naturally 
introduced into community which must still have had many 
strong ties with the Welsh, would one which the Normans, 
any rate, would glad maintain and adopt, and 
strengthen the position Cheshire and the Marches buffer 
against the Welsh the introduction strangers, who would 
form useful military reserve more less independent local 
influences. 

The earliest references the avowries Cheshire which 
have found contained the Earl Randle III 
his barons which dated about 1218, and was inspected and 


aliquis adventitius (qui fidelis sit) terras eorum venerit 
placuerit ibidem morari, liceat baroni ipsum habere retinere, salvis 
mihi advocariis qui sponte venerint aliis qui pro transgressu 


Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, 215. have added the words 
square brackets. 

Seebohm, Tribal System Wales, edition, 1895, 2nd edition, 1904 Lewis and 
Lloyd, Anc. Laws Rhys and Jones, The Welsh and Palmer, Anc. 
Tenures Land North Wales and the Marches, edition, 1885, 2nd edition, 
Palmer and Owen, 1910. 

Ormerod’s Cheshire (1882), compare the Halton and Dunham pleas below. 
Cal. Patent Rolls, where the calendarer translates advocariis 
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aliunde dignitatem meam venerint non eis: nec ego nativos 
eorum arma iurare faciam sed nativos suos qui per Ranulfum 
Davenham advocationem meam venerint alios nativos suos (quos 
suos esse rationabiliter monstrare poterant) ipsos quietos concedo. 


This charter indicates that the barons had their own avowry- 
men well the earl, and that this was fact clearly 
shown ancient pleas guo warranto two them, namely, 
the baron Halton and the baron Dunham. Henry, Duke 
Lancaster, constable Chester, and lord Halton, claimed 
reason his lordship and office have avowry, with all its 
profits and liberties, throughout the whole county Chester, 
all persons who wished become his advocarii, and his plea 
(dated about 1359) quotes the very words the barons’ charter 
from Randle 


Item clamat ratione dominii sui constabulariae suae predictae 
habere advocarias suas per totum comitatum Cestriae omnibus qui 
advocariis suis ponere voluerint habere omnia proficua liber- 
tates quae illas advocarias pertinent. Item clamat quod aliquis 
adventitius, qui fidelis sit, terras eius venerit placuerit morari, 
liceat ipsum habere reducere, salvis domino comiti Cestriae advocariis 
qui sponte venerint aliis qui pro transgressu aliunde dignitatem 
suam veniunt non eis qui sunt dicti ducis 
dominium suum Halton 


The plea Hamo Massey, baron Dunham, whilst not 
explicit, refers like manner this charter. 


quis adventicus qui fidelis sit eius venerit placuerit 
remanere, liceat eum habere retinere, salvis domino comiti Cestriae 
advocationibus, sponte venerit, aliis qui pro transgressione 
aliunde dignitatem suam venerint non 


can find very little more, however, about the baronial avowries 
Cheshire,” and probably they never offered the same attrac- 
tions placed the avowry-men safe position that 
the earl, and they declined with the gradual decay the military 
power and general status the barons. 


Ormerod, 704-5. The words italics not seem have been the charter 
the barons. For bad translation this plea see Beamont’s Rolls the Honour 
Halton (1879), pp. 42, 45. 
Ormerod, 526. 
Richard Starkey, keeper the avowries the earl Lincoln and constable 

Chester, mentioned, without reference, under Edw. (1306-7) Mr. Helsby’s 
list The reference given Cheshire Plea Rolls, Edw. the 
Deputy Report, 247. The accounts the receiver Halton 
23-24 Edw.I include ‘de advocacionibus hoc anno and 32-33 Edw. 
6s. 8d. ‘de Ricardo Starkey pro advocacionibus’: Lacy Compoti (Chetham 


Soc.), pp. 47, 61. The word there translated (p. 144) and pleadings 
(p. 152). 
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was obviously necessary appoint officers, keepers 
look after and enroll the advocarii, and Wales this officer 
was called the raglot the avowries and kept avowry roll. 
one the Lansdowne MSS. there extent, probably 
fourteenth-century date, the Welsh border lordship Brom- 
field and Yale Denbighshire, which contains Latin descrip- 
tion the duties this raglot and throws considerable light 
upon the whole matter. learn from this that was his 
business receive in-comers (adventivos) and strangers (forinsecos 
homines) who voluntarily, for some other cause, except for the 
subversion the kingdom, wished enter the avowry the 
lord, and allow them remain there long they were 
good conversation and behaviour towards the and his 
tenants. annual payment was arranged according 
the form accustomed, and all those admitted were 
presented the steward the earl’s court and enrolled. The 
raglot was maintain them, and defend them, according the 
law and custom the country, all actions the lord’s court 
the suit foreigner. any them against whom such 
suit was commenced during the first year and day wished 
stand right the lord’s court, then they would pay double 
avowry fee, and settle, the satisfaction the court, any 
grievances which might have arisen during 
between them and the lord his In-comers were 
allowed three clear days depart with their chattels 
they wished, but they stayed avowry for year 
and day, without foreign suit change their condition 
tenure, then they became permanently avowry and were 
bound reside within the lordship for their whole life, being 
liable for the normal avowry rent, namely, 4d. year, with 2s. 
for amobr payable the marriage daughter, and one bushel 
oats for the keep the raglot’s horse, whilst 3s. 10d. was 
payable heriot. Further, are told, that in-comer 
remained with his goods, the goods themselves remained, 
for three days and nights continuously within the lordship, 
without coming into avowry, the goods were liable con- 
fiscated unless special liberty could proved excuse. 


Lansdowne MS. 28, art. 45, printed the Record Carnarvon (Record Comm. 
1838), xi; see also Lewis and Lloyd’s Anc. Laws Wales, 160. Mr. Palmer 
omits part his translation, Anc. Tenures Land North Wales and the Marches, 
2nd edition, 185. 

This would John Warren, earl Surrey, the grantee the commotes 
Bromfield and Yale from Edward 

doubt this meant that foreigner from outside the lordship who tried 
proceed against -man within would met plea that the defendant 
was the lord’s the lord (or his officer) come forward and vouch for 
his client, and his rank and position would protect him, 


q 
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note appended this extent the manuscript defines 
advocarius 


one born out the manor out the commott, and for such was not 
lawful remayne tenant any Commott without his name 
were inrolled the Raglott’s roll, and recorde and for the rents and 
services above recited, nor might not purchase lande without licence 
the custome for the Lawe they were called Straungers. 


From the fourteenth-century extents Welsh Commotes and 
other documents contained the Record Carnarvon," 
clear that the principis formed fairly numerous class, 
and that they were carefully looked after. Among the articles 
the escheatorship the prince Wales find one inquiring 
whether there were any avowry-men who had died without 
leaving lawful heirs, the object being, course, the seizure 
their possessions. the extent the Villata Penman the 
statement made that every nativus and adventicus living there 
(unless held land) had pay the lord for avowry such 
yearly fee could arrange with the steward raglot 
the fees mentioned the extents and elsewhere varied from 
ld. 4d. year, and were usually paid All Saints’ Day 
join with the nativi and other tenants most commotes con- 
tributing the stock the prince. This was 
annual render oxen, cows, and oats, for which the prince paid 
fixed They also had some cases carting 
There is, however, petition which some them 
objected so, provide puture for the horses any one 
except those the raglot the commote the bailiff the 
The seem, rule, have been bound 
attend and pay their fines the There are 
only two three instances which they are stated hold 
land, and then was apparently escheated land leased them 
the There are very few references avowry- 
men church lands Wales. good many advocarii are noted 
upon the possessions the see Bangor 1398, their fees 
being shared equally between the bishop and the dean and 
For avowry-man the prince enter monastery 


The index rerum very defective this subject. 

pp. 97, 98, (ter), 100, 104. 

pp. 15, 25, 35, 38, 65, 271. 

Ibid. Some special services, &c., are given under homines advocaria 
fo. 99, but not clear whether they should really come under that marginal note. 

214. For other references the raglot and his dues, see ibid. pp. 152, 
171; Seebohm, Tribal System Wales, app., 88; and Palmer, loc. cit. 

Ibid. pp. 25, 31, 38. 

pp. 52, 54. pp. 231-3. 
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meant complete change his status, and the abbot Conway 
dated 1198, from Llewelyn, prince Wales, which the monks 
Aberconway were allowed receive the prince’s avowry-men 
into their The archdeacon Anglesey found com- 
plaining that Owen Teg, his nativus, had withdrawn himself 
from the archdeacon’s land, and had placed himself the prince’s 
The converse this appears finding the court 
the manor Aberffraw (Anglesey) 1346 that two persons 
then squatting upon land the bishop ought avowry-men 
the 

Several petitions the Record Carnarvon and elsewhere 
contribute our knowledge the Welsh avowries. Thus 
Llewelyn Voilram Talybolyon complained that the sheriff 
Anglesey had deprived him three his nativi, with their 
sequelae, whom and his ancestors had been quiet posses- 
sion from the earliest days. The reply the petition stated 
that the three men claimed free status because their 
ancestors had been Hibernia, and had voluntarily 
come into the lord’s avowry but proof the prince’s court 
the contrary they were put out avowry.” 
the petitions the men North Wales presented the prince 
and his council Kennington one referring 
appears that the prince’s officers were accustomed compel all 
those who did not reside upon their own inheritances come 
into the prince’s avowry. The reply this petition was state- 
ment that all those whose ancestors had been the avowry 
the king and prince, and also all free men who voluntarily had 
desired come in, should remain avowry, together with their 
heirs and that the villeins free men who had left their own 
lords with their consent (after sharing with them their goods 
according the Welsh custom) ought also remain avowry 
with their further, that all from foreign lands 
and their heirs, dwelling Wales, ought also the avowry 
the prince. Welshmen, however, who transferred themselves 
from one proprietas another Wales, were not treated 
nor upon their arrival compelled enter into 
avowry. 1321-2, those the commonalty North Wales 


pp. 144, for the charter see also Monasticon, 673. 


Ibid. 218. The matter was settled the justice according law and 
custom, 


Tribal System Wales, app., 33. 

Record Carnarvon, 216, and foot-note, vii. 

Record Carnarvon, 212. The date given Edward without number. 
The introduction (p. iv) assumes that Edward III, though reference given 
similar petitions temp. Edward The names the judges commissioners, 
John Havering, show that Edward meant. 
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qui sont prayed that when advoerie 
moert saunz heir son corps, que les autres gents qui sont 
advoerie soient mie chargees lour apport’. The justice 
was enjoined stop the practice was done duresse and 
not ancient Again, 1401-2 there petition 
that lord (seignour) Wales his officers should receive 
felons and wrongdoers another lordship par voie disclamer 
avowrie autre colour’, but that they should arrested and 
sent back the lordship where the felony trespass had been 
committed and there dealt with local law and 
ordinance was issued substantially meeting this 

When pass from the Welsh sources Cheshire the system 
appears quite different light. That avowry-men were also 
established manors the county palatine clear from 
extent the royal manor Castle Shotwick, dated April 
1280, the end which appears item 5s. 6d., advo- 
cacionibus with list names persons paying 4d. apiece 
and from extent the manor Darnhall (which belonged 
the abbey Vale Royal), dated 1291, which 2s. redditus 
advocationum entered. These are the only documents have 
come across which localize any avowry-men particular place 
Cheshire tenants; but there are very few Cheshire extents 
this period. this respect the Welsh evidence the develop- 
ment the avowry-men’s holdings there into species land 
tenure presents great contrast. But that the avowry-men were 
not collected any particular district Cheshire seems evident 
from the fact that the profits avowry were let separately 
each hundred 

has already been shown that the earl’s barons had within 
their own jurisdiction their own avowries, and one would expect 
find also that the earl granted this power protection, with 
its attendant profits, monastic bodies favour mark 
piety, with limitation the area the grantee’s manorial 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. have not noticed any grant 
this kind Cheshire individuals other than the barons, 
though find what amounts very much the same thing, 
that the officers entrusted with the collection the fees, 
the keepers the avowries, took leases ‘farms’ the 
avowries, either for the whole county palatine, for separate 
hundred. Under this arrangement the earls made certainty 
average income from the avowries, whilst the lessees had 


Ordinances Wales, Henry (Record Carnarvon, 239). 
Public Record Office, Rentals and Surveys, Portfolio no. 33, printed the 


Trans. the Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire (1912), vol. 
Ormerod, loc. cit., ii. 163. post, 51. 
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interest compelling the observance the obligation enter 
into avowry new-comers. illustration the other class 
found the grant the right having his own avowry 
the abbot the monastery Vale Royal. his charter 
May 1299 Edward the founder the abbey, confirms 
the possession the various manors and lands forming the 
endowment, and grants the services all free tenants and villeins, 
together with the villeins themselves and their issue, and the 
belonging such manors, are also told that 
was one the duties the abbot’s bailiff the manor 
Weverham advocaria Many years later the abbot’s 
avowry was challenged, and his plea warranto 1350 
the abbot the day explains that the word advocare claims 
that any one shall have committed felony any (of his) 
land, any one’s villein shall have fled the abbot’s land, 
and wishes remain there, shall give the abbot and convent 
yearly 4d., more less according can make agree- 
and dies the said land without heir the abbot 
shall have all his goods, and have heir, 

January 1385/6 letter under the privy seal Richard 
issued from Westminster the justice and chamberlain 
Chester, relative complaint our liege Adam 
Wervin the county Chester, that the abbot Chester 
had seized his goods the value £200 the grounds that 
was the abbot’s nativus, whereas, although Thomasson’s grand- 
father had been bastard, all his ancestors had been free. 
had been imprisoned, and had suffered such damage that dare 
not live the country. Thomasson, therefore, had asked that 
not only he, but his wife, his children, and his heirs also, should 
taken for ever into the especial protection and avoerie’ 
the king, hold the service 4d. year for ever, according 
the usage and custom the country. The king had granted 
the petition far could without injuring the interests 
others, and the justice and chamberlain Chester were 
ordered make careful inquiry into the matter, 
justice all parties, according the laws and usages the 
county The result embodied letters patent 

redditibus dominicis, villenagiis, servitiis libere tenentium villanorum, villanis 
eorum sequelis, advocariis, wardis, releviis (Monasticon, 710). The word 


advocariis omitted Ormerod’s copy this charter (ii. 169). That the abbey 
previously had the right avowry appears from the extent Darnhall already 
mentioned, 

Leger Book, quoted Ormerod, ii. 165. 

Harl. MS. 2115, fo. 1586 (now translation this plea will appear 
the edition the Leger Book Vale Royal now being prepared for the Record 
Society Lancashire and Cheshire Mr. Brownbill. 

Cheshire Recognisance Roll, 2/59, 6d, nos. 


VOL. XXIX.—NO. 
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issued from the exchequer Chester September 1387 
follows 


Proteccio predicti Ricardus Dei gratia Rex Anglie Francie 
Ade Wyrvyn. Dominus Hibernie omnibus Ballivis fidelibus 
suis quos presentes littere pervenerint salutem. Sciatis quod sus- 
cepimus proteccionem defensionem nostram Adam Thomassone 
Wyrvyn Comitatu Cestrie, qui nuper gratis posuit advocariis 
nostris tamquam liber homo, Emmam uxorem eius, pueros heredes 
suos. ideo vobis mandamus quod ipsos Adam Emmam, pueros 
suos, manuteneatis, protegatis, defendatis, non inferentes 
eis seu quantum vobis est aliis inferri permittentes iniuriam, 
molestiam, dampnum, violenciam, impedimentum aliquod seu gravamen. 
quid eis forisfactum aut iniuriatum fuerit, eis sine dilatione 
faciatis emendari. cuius rei testimonium has litteras 
fecimus patentes imperpetuum duraturas, sigillo Scaccarii nostri Cestrie 
signatas. Datum apud Cestriam tercio die Septembris anno regni nostri 
undecimo. 


The annual payment for avowry was for all time, but occasion- 
ally find was remitted. Thus 1357 Hugh Mottram, 
who had done good service Gascony, was released from the 
yearly rent 2d. which paid for residing the avowries 
Chester and from all other services due that Hugh 
Warde, whose son had also fought abroad, was pardoned his 
crimes 1358 the prince Wales and released from his 
avowry rent like manner was Matthew Heuster 

The receipts from the avowries can traced year year 
the the chamberlains Cheshire and the 
Recognisance and show that they were lucrative 
source the earl’s revenues. From 1278 1281 £33 6s. 8d. was 
received from lessee each year and devoted Edward 
the building funds the abbey Vale 1301/2 £42 
appears among the revenues the earl’s demesnes, being paid 
Richard Carden for lease the avowries the whole 
The justices Chester seem usually have arranged 
the leases. The rent was raised next year but drops 
£40 would not accurate assume that the 


Calendar Cheshire Recognisance Rolls, the 36th Report the Deputy 
Keeper the Public Records, 461. 

Record Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. lix. 

Calendared the 36th, and 39th Reports the Deputy Keeper, and here 
referred Cal. Cheshire Recognisance Rolls. 

Exchequer, Enrolled Accounts, bundle 485, no. 22. translation 
this account will printed appendix the Leger Book Vale Royal. 

Cal. Cheshire Recognisance Rolls, under Fouleshurst. 
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whole the income from the avowries represented sums 
though that seems have been the standard annual payment, 
for there were, know, other fees and income arising from 
avowry. the other hand, the lessee would undoubtedly expect 
collect considerably more than his rent, that the basis 
£40 only, there would some 2,400 persons paying avowry 
rents Cheshire 1309. shall see that the rent 
had fallen 30s., which represents the same basis the fees 
ninety avowry men. 

1320 the avowries seem have fallen very much. 
then find them let separately for each hundred, those Wirral 
bringing rent marks, those Nantwich 40s., North- 
wich Macclesfield 41s. have noticed other 
instance this subdivision. The farm the county avowries 
fluctuates good deal this time. 1326 6s. 
but 1331 rose 13s. 4d. The Recognisance Rolls 
Cheshire this time are full entries relating appointments 
keepers the avowries, the leases, and bonds, with 
sureties, secure the rent which, presumably under the influences 
better law and order and consequent decay the avowry 
system, gradually falls. Richard Massy, whom 1357 
the prince Wales granted the bailiwick the avowries for 
his services Gascony and Poitiers, only paid 
1383 the grant Matthew Swettenham was officium 
advocariarum but similarly worded grant 1387 had 
renewed 1392, was declared technically invalid because 
the avowries simply ought have been 1474 
the rent had fallen 26s. 8d., and William Tatton, who then 
offered 4d. increase, got ten years’ lease. late 
the receipts contain item 30s. for the farm 
showing that was still worth some one’s while 
collect the fees, and that there were perhaps about ninety persons 
from whom annual fourpence might extracted. 

possible obtain from the same sources large number 
entries which show that leases the avowries Flint and 
Englefield were taken the same way, though, course, the 

Chamberlains’ Accounts, 90. 


See under John Coddington (1327 and 1331), William Glazebrook (1330-1, 
1333-4, 1334-5), Rob. Massy (1340-1), Lee (1344), Roger Bruen 
John Hoofield (1348-9), Roger Hoofield (1349-50, Chamb. Accounts), 
John Lascelles (1352), John Scolehall (1376-7), Rich. Massy (1380), 
Stanley (1382), Warwick (1383), Ph. Aldersey (1457), Wm. Tatton 
41474), Ralph Birkenhead (1485). Mr. Helsby mentions John Coton keeper 
1299-1300. 

Cal. Cheshire Recognisance Rolls and Chamb. Accounts, 250. 
Cal. Cheshire Recognisance Rolls and Cal. Patent Rolls. 

Ministers’ Accounts, Exchequer, 27-8 Hen. no. 23, 12d. 
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rents were considerably Thus 1397 the king granted 
the avowries the county Flint for life Gilbert Otes, 
his answering yearly for their value above £4. From 1407 
1451 there several long leases these avowries uniform 
rental 6s. 8d. regards Englefield, from 1311 1394 lease 
the avowries was worth 30s. year. 1361 find the 
prince Wales granting them Clement the Welshman during 
good behaviour and free any rent if, was alleged, they were 
worth only the sum just mentioned. 

The avowry system was still alive and effective Cheshire 
until well into the sixteenth century. The leases have been 
traced 1537, have seen, while 1513 find two writs 
supersedeas issued the king’s name out the exchequer 
Chester which show that, for debtors any rate, there were 
still material advantages being avowry. The writs are 
addressed the mayor and sheriffs the city Chester, reciting 


Cum per dignitatem gladii nostri Cestrie secundum consuetudinem 
Comitatus nostri Cestrie hactinus usitatam nullus qui advocarias nostras 
eiusdem Comitatus gratis posuit sectam alicuius attachiari debeat 
respondendum alicui quacumque curia dicti Comitatus sive Civitatis 


predicte quacumque causa ante diem posicionis sue advocarias 
nostras predictas emersa. 


The writs state that the mayor and sheriffs had arrested 
one Richard Daynor process out the pentice court Chester 
plea debt the instance Thomas Grimsditch. Daynor 
had, however, voluntarily placed himself the king’s avowry 
June 1513, was recorded the memoranda the 
exchequer Chester, and the debt had been contracted before 
that date. The dignity and custom aforesaid were threatened, 
and the king, wishing his avowries and the liberties thereof 
kept inviolate, ordered all actions against Daynor every 
kind, the causes which had arisen before June 1513, 
stayed the mayor and sheriffs pain fine £10, and 
any distraints against him relaxed 

The question arises, When did the avowry system come 
end Wales and Cheshire? Now regards Wales, 
Mr. Palmer his notes upon the advocarii states that the name 
them the Welsh-speaking people was gwyr arddelw, 
meaning men avowry and this was Englished arthel men 


For Flint see Chamb. Accounts (1302-3); Flintshire Minister’s Accounts (1301-28) 
(Flintshire Hist. Soc.); and Cal. Cheshire Recognisance Rolls, under Grono 
(1401-2), Carden (1418) Flint (1437), Wirrall (1451-2); for Englefield see 
Cal. Cheshire Recognisance Rolls, under Englefield (1333, 1349, 1357, 1394), Ken 
Wyon (1311), Roppert (1357), Welshman (1361). 

Chester Recognisance Roll, 2/182, nos. 4,5. The first writ dated 
and the second writ 1513. 
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and arthel may also pointed out, view what 
stated below, that the Welsh laws mention the arddelwr, who, 
though his duties are not stated, was probably official 
the lord who formally vouched’ for the avowry men court 
elsewhere when became necessary for their pro- 
tection. Mr. Palmer tells that the arthel men the lordship 
Bromfield and Yale remained distinct class the population 
there until the early years the sixteenth century. prints 
translation charter Henry VII, dated August 1505, 
which abolished many disabilities the tenants the lordship, 
including the future exaction advowry otherwise called arthell 
and advowry penny otherwise called arian arthell, namely four 
pence paid yearly farm for advowry’. Mr. Palmer also refers 
similar charters which abolished these payments Chirkland, 
Carnarvon, and 

regards the date the abolition avowry Wales 
generally there are some curious provisions act Henry VIII 
which may have had that effect there. The statute Henry VIII, 
ch. vi, passed 1534, was act intended correct and punish 
the people Wales and the Marches for thefts, murders, and 
rebellion, and redress wrongs committed officers the 
marches. contains clause (5) follows 


And that persone personnes shall hereafter any tyme caste any thinge 
any Courte within Wales the Lordshippes marchers the same 
the meane name Arthel, reason whereof the Courte maie 
letted, disturbed discontynued for that tyme; upon payne one 
hole yeres imprisonment any custome before this tyme used the 
contrarie not 


This seems have been intended prevent the jurisdiction 
the court being ousted the setting the plea 
(or avowry) any case which avowry man was involved.™ 
Section must also have been blow the same system. 


And where heretofore upon dyvers murders robberyes and felonyes per- 
petratyd and doone, well within the Lordshippes marchers Wales 
other places Wales withoute the same Lordshippes, the Offenders 
dyverse tymes flee and escape from the same Lordeshippe other place 
where suche offence was commytted, and have repayred and resorted ynto 
another Lordshippe marcher, and there the ayde comfort and favour 

Ancient Tenures Land North Wales and the Marches, edition, pp. 79, 111, 
2nd edition, 187. 

edition, 127; 2nd edition, pp. 173, 199, 202. 


Statutes the Realm (Record also printed Bowen’s Statutes 
Interpreter, s.v. arthel, states that was probably owing the abuse 


arthel, the delay exemption felons and criminals from justice, that this 
act was passed. 
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the saide Lord the same Lordshippe his officer offycers have 
bene abydynge and resiaunte, ynto whiche Lordeshippes the same Lordes 
marchers have and doo pretende custome and privylege that none 
the Kynges Mynistres subjectes may entre pursue apprehende and 
attache any suche offender reason whereof the same Offendours 
wente unpunyshed. 


Offenders were delivered the borders the lordship 
regards Cheshire, clear that the sixteenth century 


the ancient system had degenerated into iniquitous method 
debt evasion. 


There liberty and priviledge like unto sanctuary way that man 
may take for debt within the County Chester, which called the 
Vouryes, and the said Vouryes such privilege that man may goe all 


the sayd County Chester over liberty without any interruption 
the 


The end seems have come 1542. The Act 
Henry VIII, ch. xiii, recites that there was custom that any 
debtor could the exchequer Chester and take oath 
that would pay his creditors when was able so. The 
officers the exchequer thereupon, without warrant, used 
grant writ the nature protection, whereby the creditors 
were greatly delayed and defrauded. The act provided that 
such writ should issued without special warrant from 
October 1543. 

course means all avowry men were the criminal 
class, and probably the older days the system the tendency 
was against admitting evil doers into the community but later 
criminals would not rejected dependants liable military 
service, especially part the kingdom much exposed 
constant warfare Cheshire. probable that the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries there was very little advantage 
any but persons who had committed crime needy debtors 
taking advantage the earl’s protection, and seems certain 
that the avowry system must have contributed largely the 
lawless condition the 

Besides the protection debtors granted virtue the 
avowry system the Chester exchequer, there was ancient 
custom the city Chester liable confused with it, namely, 
that citizen who had been imprisoned for debt and was unable 
pay, could before the mayor and sheriffs and swear that 
would pay the debt soon possible, reserving himself 

Harl. MS. 2009, fo. 187, quoted Morris, Chester, 162. 
The Rolls Parliament are full petitions relating outrages committed 


the border counties Welsh and Cheshire men, who fled back the protection 
their lords and defied their pursuers obtain redress. 
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discharged from prison, and, apparently pending payment, 
reside the free house walk large within certain liberties, 
attend service St. John’s, but not into any dwelling- 
The origin this custom does not appear any 
the city charters, but definitely stated custumal 
Chester the last years the fourteenth century and the 
assembly orders later 

cannot find that the avowries Cheshire had any connexion 
with the ecclesiastical sanctuary St. Werburgh’s Abbey, 
with the secular sanctuaries Hoole Heath, Rudheath, and 
Overmarsh (or Kingsmarsh), although has been generally 
assumed that this was the case.” The history all these sanc- 
tuaries needs full investigation, but quite clear that the 
settlements avowry-men were not confined the places 
mentioned above. Nor did the statutory sanctuary for male- 
factors created 1541 the Act Henry VIII, ch. xv, 
Chester lieu Manchester arise out the avowries. 

The avowry the Court Histrionics Chester had nothing 
whatever with the avowries with which have 
dealing. fairly full account this franchise given Lysons’s 
and other details are given Ormerod and Canon 
Morris. this case the avowry, protection and control, 
all minstrels and wandering players, and apparently also, one 
time, prostitutes, was vested the Dutton family. All such 
persons had attend annually court held the lord 
Dutton, his steward, and obtain license carry their 
vocation. Presumably one time the patron could have been 
called upon for active protection, but beyond its name, this 
system for controlling persons who otherwise were treated 
rogues and vagabonds had nothing common with the avowries 


Lysons, Cheshire, 301; Morris, Chester, 162. 

ille defendens civis fuerit tanta paupertate quod debitum illum 
reddere non poterit iurare voluerit manu sua coram maiore vicecomitibus pre- 
sencia partis interesse voluerit qui recuperavit, quod statim reddet debitum cum 
possit salva sibi sustentatione sua mediocriter, extunc prisona deliberetur 
Chester, printed Morris’s Chester, 553, from the sixteenth-century Pentice 
Chartulary and manuscript penes Tibbits. The date fixed the mention 
Henry Sutton, abbot Chester (1387-1413) one the somewhat 
similar Chester custumal from the muniments the corporation Clitheroe does not 
contain the above passage. See Mamecestre (Chetham Soc. 1861), 189 and Clithero 
Charters (Harland), 28. 

See Lysons and Morris, loc. cit. have not traced the course this custom, 
but would course affected the abolition imprisonment for debt existed 
long. 

Dr. Cox, Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers (1911), 335, adopts Lysons’s 
confused statements (pp. 299-300) about the Cheshire avowries and sanctuaries. 
Canon Morris also mixes them together. 523, 
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The Cabinet the Seventeenth and 


cabinet when first meet with our history 
group ministers chosen and dismissed his pleasure 
the king. know now body men united political 
opinion under leader whom, the king’s request, they have 
been chosen for their respective offices; they are necessarily 
members one other house parliament; they are the 
political heads government departments they accept joint 
responsibility for their individual and collective action king 
and parliament, and they depend for their existence the 
support majority the house commons. Throughout its 
history the cabinet, with the king, has determined the policy 
the country, though the part which the king has played varies 
from time time and tends diminish. 

Until comparatively recent times historians accepted the 
cabinet without endeavouring account for it, and were inclined 
speak the cabinets William III George much 
they were like one another like the cabinets to-day. Lord 
Morley his life Walpole is, think, the first call attention 
the action committees the privy council the reign 
Anne, the composition Walpole’s cabinets, and suggest 
the possible existence titular well efficient cabinet. 
late years additional light has been thrown the subject 
the Newcastle MSS. the British Museum, 
far from complete—in the Record Office. 
also have the lives Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone 
some pictures the working cabinet government the reign 
Victoria. But well admit that some parts cabinet 
history are more obscure than others, and they are just those 
which affect the changes the balance forces our constitu- 
tion. The relations king cabinet mark the existence and 
decline the personal and active influence the Crown the 
initiation national policy; the supersession the privy 
council the cabinet marks stage which criminal responsi- 
bility enforceable impeachment begins give way moral 
responsibility enforceable loss office. The gradual disap- 
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pearance the titular distinct from the efficient cabinet 
renders possible the development collective ministerial respon- 
sibility, and the association cabinet rank with departmental 
rather than courtly duties. 

must also take care not look for precision outline 
and regular sequence development institution depen- 
dent the conditions the time and the temperament 
individuals. During large part the eighteenth century party 
politics had degenerated into scramble for office among set 
family groups. such state things idle apply 
the political notions to-day. And must look not only 
the conditions the time, but the character the leader 
who presided over the cabinet the time. Walpole was not 
tolerant opposition among his Grafton complained 
that was outvoted his cabinet the precarious life the 
first Rockingham ministry was ended the action its lord 
chancellor, Northington but when Thurlow proved obstinately 
rebellious Pitt demanded and obtained his dismissal. 

must therefore content admit that our modern 
views party discipline and ministerial responsibility are 
inapplicable the conditions cabinet government, 
now understand it, throughout the greater part the eighteenth 
century, nor must look for sharp outlines tracing the growth 
the institution. Cabinet government mode executive 
action based practical convenience. has developed into 
convention our constitution, but the course its develop- 
ment usages grow up, flourish, are outgrown and set aside. Then 
new conventions form and come regarded the foundations 
our public life. The history the cabinet shifting scene 
which events move forward with uncertain step but con- 
tinuous tendency, identifying the cabinet more and more with the 
public opinion the time, making strong public opinion 
strong its support, weak that opinion wavering hostile. 
long stage from the junto Charles the cabinet 
to-day, from Lord Clarendon Mr. Asquith, but would 
note, any rate, the earlier stages transition. 


CHARLES AND CHARLES 


The term cabinet council was known and used towards the 
end the reign Charles then meant committee the 
privy council. Whether the body described the History 
the Rebellion and the state papers the Lords the Junto’ 
the Cabinet was merely committee for specified purpose— 
Scotch foreign affairs—or whether was inner council 
advise the king all matters open question. The king 
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may well have consulted general questions committee 
originally intended deal with single topic; for the privy 
council met fixed days, while the junto could summoned 
any time. Clarendon evidently thought that the group which 
consisted Laud, Strafford, Cottington, Juxon, the two secre- 
taries, with Northumberland ‘for ornament’, and Hamilton 
‘for his skill and interest’, was intended advise the king 
all affairs state. 

may have drawn this conclusion from the character 
the junto which was himself admitted the troubled times 
This consisted Richmond, Cottington, Hyde, 
chancellor the exchequer, Colepepper, master the rolls, 
and the two secretaries. This was council for all purposes, 
and when after the Restoration fell Clarendon’s lot adapt 
old forms new conditions this was the sort council which 
devised. 


And the Treasurer, the Marquis Ormond, the General (Albemarle) 
with the two Secretaries State (Nicholas and Morrice) were that 
secret committee with the Chancellor which, under the notion foreign 


affairs, was appointed the king consult all his affairs before they came 
public 


Here have cabinet, distinct from the privy council and 
from the committees the privy council which were formally 
constituted the beginning the The committee for 
foreign affairs was set 1667; this and succeeding reigns 
such committee the privy council has been regarded 
synonymous with the cabinet, but the work the two can 
shown distinguishable. This was consultative body for 
all purposes, may seen from the topics brought before 
Clarendon’s time. The sale Dunkirk might properly come 
under the head foreign policy, but not the bill 1663 for the 
removal the religious disabilities Roman catholics, nor 
the scheme propounded Downing 1665 for the appropriation 
supply. 

But this cabinet had necessary connexion with the house 
commons, and, inasmuch the king was now dependent 
parliamentary grant for any money which needed excess 
the hereditary revenues and the taxes settled him for 
life, was necessary establish some correspondence between 
his advisers and the lower house. Clarendon proposed 
this discussions with certain members whom thought 

Life, 204; Craik, Life Clarendon, 231. 

Clarendon, Continuation Life, 370. 


The division the council into committees had been Tudor practice; they 


really served some extent the purpose and did the work the modern departments 
government. 
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that could rely. Charles was induced think that Bennet 
and Coventry could carry these negotiations better than the 
friends Clarendon. Bennet was made secretary place 
Nicholas, who retired pension, and Coventry, the instance 
the duke York whose private secretary was, also obtained 
admission the secret council. Thus was established some rela- 
tion between the cabinet Charles and the house commons. 
But may note comparison with the modern cabinet that 
this group advisers made pretension unanimity public. 
After Ashley had been admitted into the group introduced, 
with the approval the king, bill for the relief the catholics, 
which was successfully opposed Clarendon and Southampton 
while Clarendon made secret his opposition Downing’s 
plan for the appropriation revenue which was approved 
his Moreover, the decisions this cabinet might 
passed for further and final discussion the full privy 
council, which thus retained its place consultative body. 

the reign proceeded the recognition the cabinet the 
advisers the Crown becomes more distinct. Burnet speaks 
casually debate the cabinet what the king should 
under certain conditions and the life Francis North, 
Lord Guilford, get very clear idea the working the 
consultative side executive government. North, then chief 
justice, became member the privy council reconstituted 
Temple’s plan 1679. after admitted the 
cabinet order, his biographer tells us, that might 
assistant not only the formal proceedings the Privy Council 
but also the most retired consultations his Majesty’s 
The development the cabinet thus described 
Roger North: Cabinet Council which first was the 
nature private conversation, came formal Council and 
had the direction most transactions the Government, foreign 
and domestick.’ 

noticeable that these cabinets Charles unlike some 
later cabinets, were composed entirely persons holding political 
distinct from household offices. Lord Guilford has left note 
what calls the Posture the Cabinet when succeeded 
Nottingham keeper the great seal 1682. The members 
were the lord president the council, the privy seal, the two 
secretaries state, the lord treasurer, the lord-lieutenant 
Ireland, and Sidney Godolphin who was commissioner the 
treasury. Plainly the cabinet was business assembly, made 


Clarendon, Continuation Life, iii. 15, 16. 

for instance the sale Dunkirk (Clarendon, Continuation Life, ii. 248). 
Roger North, Life Lord Keeper Guilford, 180. 

Ibid. 220. 
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persons whose offices brought them into necessary connexion 
with affairs state. 

Here, too, later Bolingbroke’s letters and elsewhere, 
see the working three distinct bodies, the committees the 
privy council, the cabinet, and the privy council. North did not 
attend the foreign committee because did not feel competent 
express opinion foreign affairs, but attended the 
committee for trade and plantations, might called 
English business,’ and came into the discussion foreign 
affairs reason his attendance the usual councils. The 
privy council, therefore, discussed reports prepared its 
committees, and these may may not have already undergone 
consideration the cabinet. The functions the privy council 
were still consultative some its meetings were public and 
were usually held Hampton Court Thursdays; but the 
cabinet met Sundays, and the king was Windsor that 
was always travelling day for the Lord Keeper’, for whom 
lodging was provided the dean’s house. 

The cabinet Charles the close his reign was small 
and the great departments government were 
there represented, and contained persons through whom the 
temper the house commons could ascertained. But 


the king determined its composition, presided its meetings, 
and could always refer its conclusions for reconsideration 
the privy council. Though was realized that the king’s ministers 
must not fall out with the house commons, the systematic 
dependence the cabinet, whole, upon majority that 
house, and the consequent limitation the king’s power choose 
his servants still far off. 


the cabinet James know little more than that such 
body but the reign William III presents some 
ing developments. First should noted that the house 
commons had acquired stronger control over the action the 
executive, partly the definition the powers the Crown the 
Bill Rights, but mainly owing the close grip which now 
established finance. These powers were unrestrained party 
discipline any organized expression public opinion. Govern- 
ment and opposition tellers did not regulate their action, nor did 
daily and voluble press influence their tendency. was diffi- 
cult secure the continuous support which ministry requires, 
nor did the king understand during considerable part his 
reign that this support obtained chose 
his ministers from one the two great political parties. 
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And, moreover, William was not disposed discuss affairs 
state with body men some whom were not his opinion 
competent, either reason the offices they held the capacity 
they might possess, deal with the matter hand, and the 
composition his cabinets showed that did not highly regard 
them for purposes consultation. Like the Hanoverian kings, 
owed his throne aristocratic movement, and perhaps due 
this that associated the great offices the household, held 
nobles high rank, with places his cabinet. certainly 
now find the lord chamberlain and the lord steward invested with 
cabinet rank. also find places the cabinet given matters 
compliment persons not specially qualified office 
ability, but possessed sufficient influence make desirable 
that they should gratified. Sir Edward Seymour was given 
place the cabinet because was dissatisfied with the prece- 
dence which enjoyed the treasury Lord 
Normanby also received cabinet rank without office, and his 
position led incident which instructive William’s 
views the subject. 

When the king was Holland the summer 1694 Mary 
was queen regnant she could only act the advice responsible 
ministers, and was desirable, Shrewsbury told the king, 
get together certain persons take the lead, otherwise 
responsibility would rest with May 1694, Trenchard, 
secretary state, summoned meeting advise the queen 
some orders given respect the fleet. summoned 
were Portland, the lord the lord president, the lord privy 
seal, the master the ordnance, and the two secretaries state. 
Normanby complained that was left out. Shrewsbury, who 
occupied the moment the chief place the king’s confidence, 
assured him that this was not cabinet meeting, but remained 
dissatisfied. Shrewsbury reported the matter the king, saying, 


the last degree and should called, and lord Steward (Devon- 
shire) and lord chamberlain (Dorset) and perhaps some others left 
out, certainly they would have the same ground dissatisfaction. 


William’s answer shows that regarded cabinet council 
formal affair; says that was true ‘that did promise 
Lord Normanby that when there was Cabinet Council 
should assist but adds that this did not mean that 
Normanby should summoned when was desired consult 
some secret and important affair’ with the great officers 
the Crown, whom specifies the lord keeper, the lord president, 
the lord privy seal, and the two secretaries 


Luttrell’s Diary, 472, 485. Shrewsbury Corresp. (Coxe), pp. 34, 38. 
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Here have the suggestion inner circle for secret and 
important affairs and larger one for more ordinary administra- 
tive business. William was too impatient the need con- 
sultation with ministers carry these ideas into systematic 
effect but have record the meetings the cabinet 
understood William, extending over two years from April 
1694 May 

The number present never exceeded twelve, and the central 
figures are those above mentioned, whom William described 
writing Shrewsbury distinguished their office from the 
other counsellors state’. But along with these are the lord 
steward and the lord chamberlain and the archbishop Canter- 
bury after the appointment Tenison. the later meetings the 
treasury represented Godolphin, and the winter 1695-6 
the admiralty Russell. When the king was England 
usually presided, and some the later records the Prince 
presumably George Denmark, appears. 

The business transacted almost entirely administra- 
tive character and concerning the war; but the autumn 
1695 the question the coinage came before the cabinet, and 
October was resolved that they should confer with the 
lords the treasury. Some reference made these conferences 
letter from Shrewsbury his colleague Trumbull, 
November 1695, and there record cabinet meeting 
November which two lords the treasury, Fox and 
Smith, were present, but the minutes throw little light what 
must have been interesting discussion. 

noticeable that these minutes reference made 
the general policy ministersorto bills before parliament, and one 
realizes how different were the cabinets William IIT from those 
to-day, when their records contain allusion the Place Bill, 
the Triennial Bill, the creation the Bank England, or, 
except jejune and passing minute, the state the coinage. 

There remain three points note regards the cabinet 
this reign. 

The committees council are referred from time time 
the Montagu MSS., and would not safe assume that 
they were not discharging some the duties which they performed 
under Charles II; but may pretty sure that William III 
was not likely rely much foreign committee for the hand- 
ling foreign affairs. 

The introduction the archbishop and one more officers 
the household seems have become recognized feature 


Hist. MSS. Commission, Montagu House Papers, vol. ii, part comparison 


these minutes with the register the privy council shows clearly that they were 
not records meetings the council. 
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cabinet formation. Sunderland 1700 describes ideal cabinet, 
formed the whigs had majority the next 
contains the great officers mentioned William proper 
consulted secret affairs, with the addition the first lord 
the treasury, the archbishop, the chamberlain, and the lord- 
lieutenant suggests the first lord the admiralty and the 
master the ordnance possible additions, and remarks that 
‘it would much the king’s service brought his affairs 
debated that This last reflection does not 
suggest inner, secret cabinet, but rather regret that William 
kept the initiation policy himself, consulted only such 
persons from time time might think worthy his con- 
fidence. The making the first partition treaty illustrates the 
constitutional difficulties which might arise where the king chose 
his own minister for foreign affairs, and constrained his 
chancellor and secretary state send him the necessary forms 
for the ratification treaty without the collective responsibility 
cabinet. 

Lastly, plain that the cabinet was gaining power 
the expense the privy council, and that the cabinet under 
William III was itself liable superseded royal action. 
This gave rise debate the commons,” 
the abortive provision the Act Settlement, designed 
ensure that executive business should dealt with 
the council, and not elsewhere; and 
should fixed those who had consented what was 
done. Executive acts had then, now, carried out 
certain forms: ministers, who might impeached for the 
improper use these forms, needed some better authority for their 
use than the king’s command and though the privy council had 
outgrown its capacity for the transaction executive business, 
the authority which gave executive action would shield 
aminister. William was impatient submitting serious questions 
policy the discussion any regularly constituted cabinet. 
Hence his reign marks decline the powers the privy 


council, but does not much carry forward the development 
cabinet government. 


ANNE 


The reign Anne seems some respects take back the 
later years Charles II. Bolingbroke’s description the working 


Sunderland Somers, Hardwicke State Papers, ii. 46. 

There earnest appeal from Shrewsbury the king the end 1694 
not issue certain orders Sir George Rooke, which Shrewsbury approved, without 
previous reference the cabinet council (Coxe, Shrewsbury Corresp., 78). 

Parl. Hist. 731, November 1692. The debate most interesting 
showing the uncertainty which prevailed where responsibility lay. 
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executive government, drawn from his letters, very much 
like that Roger North. have the committees council pre- 
paring business, the cabinet considering it, the final stage being 
reached the privy council. Yet there change two direc- 
tions. The queen appoints and dismisses her ministers, and they 
not come retire body like modern cabinet, but the 
queen’s choice determined considerations party politics 
and parliamentary majorities. And what more obvious and 
striking, the privy council has lost its consultative powers, and 
never regains them. When the treaties peace and commerce 
were laid before the council 1713 for their formal ratification, 
which was proposed the queen, Lord Cholmondeley asked for 
postponement with view further consideration. was 
informed that the treaties must ratified once, and his 
indiscretion was punished removal from 

These functions were resumed for moment the meeting 
the privy council which the queen’s physicians were con- 
sulted, and the queen was advised confer upon Shrewsbury 
the treasurer’s staff. This emergency. The queen was 
the chief office the government was vacant; there 
was one summon the cabinet, which was customary 
that the queen should preside. The action the privy council 
was natural enough, but was the action the council, not 
the cabinet, shown the Register for July 1714. 

The work the committees the council, and particular 
the foreign committee, needs considered. Some have 
thought that the cabinet grew out the foreign committee, 
but the description their respective functions Roger North 
and Bolingbroke must put end any such theory. The 
references the cabinet are constant, and the committee 
preparing material for discussion the cabinet. Thus 
Bolingbroke writes Strafford that the committee council 
does not sit till to-morrow, nor the cabinet till Monday, has 
only material for short letter, but Tuesday, i.e. after the 
sitting the cabinet, shall inform you the Queen’s sense 
every And later writes the The 
draft (of the Treaty Peace and Commerce) will ready for 
the Lords the Council to-morrow, and for your Majesty 
Sunday, when humbly presume you would have the Cabinet 
sit usual,’ 

Some light may thrown the work these committees 


Parl. Hist. vi. 1170; Swift’s Journal, and April 1713. 

Bolingbroke, Letters, ii. 699. September 1713. 

Letters, iv. 302. letter September 1711 (i. 368) shows the authoritative 
character the committee. They direct the secretaries state confer with 
the representatives France and bring propositions for their consideration but the 
cabinet council referred the end the letter distinct body. 
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when, ever, the history the departments government 
investigated. Apart from the officers the custody 
the seals—the lord chancellor, the lord privy seal, and the secre- 
taries state—the only departments were the treasury and the 
admiralty. The work the board trade and plantations 
was mainly done the privy council and the secretary state 
for the southern Practically all other business 
passed through the hands the two secretaries state. The 
staff these officers consisted 1694 six clerks for the principal 
secretary and five for his colleague. Each secretary had the 
appointment his clerks, that there was security for 
trained civil Not only were the secretaries unprovided 
with skilled staff, but they not seem even have enjoyed 
ordinary clerical assistance. Bolingbroke apologizes the queen 
because, owing pressure work, had employed clerk 
transcribe certain documents which had laid before the 
queen instead writing them out 

each secretary was assigned separate department 
foreign affairs, one dealing with the states northern, the other 
southern Europe. can well understand that committee 
council might great use bringing our foreign policy 
under one survey, and enabling the secretaries lay their 
before the cabinet with facts and precedents prepared 
for the consideration their colleagues. The committee, fact, 
did something the work which the staff the foreign office 
now does for the secretary state. But its work was only 
preparation material for the cabinet shall come across 
the beginning the next reign, but never the constant 
and important activity shown the reign Anne. 


HANOVERIANS 


The accession George commonly, and not unjustly, 
regarded epoch cabinet government. Lord Acton says 
that ‘Government party was established 1714, party 
acting Cabinet’. This language somewhat obscure, and 
embodies large anticipation facts. There good deal 
unreality about party government the eighteenth century, 
and allow ourselves talk the cabinets George and 
George though they corresponded the cabinets Sir 
Robert Peel Mr. Gladstone, fall into error. 

Two points difference must always borne mind. 

Chamberlayne, The Present State England, 243, sort Whitaker’s almanac 
for the year 1694. 

Bolingbroke, Letters, 368, September 1711. 


Lord Morley comments the amount manual labour done Walpole 
letter writing and transcription (Walpole, 108). 
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First, ministry could not exist without majority the 
house commons, but the house commons was not representa- 
tive public opinion, nor, unless feeling outside became danger- 
ously excited, was responsive public opinion. member 
was not guided his vote the views his constituents, 
and might transfer his allegiance from one party group 
another without much fear unless was the nominee 
some great landowner boroughmonger, whose opinion 
must defer pain losing his seat. Influence this kind 
was potent factor politics. Scotland returned forty-five 
members, Cornwall forty-two, and the hostility the duke 
Argyll and Lord Falmouth made serious inroads Walpole’s 
majority the general election 1741. Later, George 
utilized the influence the Crown the duchy Cornwall. 
The duke Newcastle devoted the best energies long 
and busy life the arts parliamentary management, with 
the result that made himself necessary that 
insisted sharing the responsibilities government with Henry 
and that after Pelham’s death his unwillingness 
entrust the arcana any competent leader the house 
commons reduced government for while chaos. When 
George III entered the lists parliamentary manager 
proved active and formidable competitor, but Newcastle 
died 1768, and George had submit reduction his 
means acquiring influence when many offices were abolished 
and the civil list was re-arranged 1782. Though the house 
commons remained unreformed for another fifty years, one 
henceforward acquired the dominant influence exercised 
George III before 1782. the same time 
political issues became more definite and interesting. Cabinet 
government based party government—party opposed 
family groups king’s friends—may said begin with 
the ministry the younger Pitt. 

Secondly, miss throughout this period personage who 
not only familiar but essential our present political life—a prime 
minister. one, until Pitt took office 1783, enjoyed free hand 
the formation ministry, every change matter accom- 
modation who should and who should remain. Walpole 
repudiated the title prime minister. The conflicting elements 
which made ministry after his fall would not have recognized 
any one man leader. After dismissal Newcastle 
was unwilling allow his brother Henry the right being 
the first person all occasions Pelham’s death the king 
thought that the cabinet should choose the first minister 
Hardwicke thought eventually was settled that 


Coxe, Pelham, 205. Rosebery, Chatham, 339. 
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the king should suggest Newcastle the cabinet, and the 
cabinet, having been prepared for this beforehand, accepted the 
suggestion. 

The evolution the prime minister matter for separate 
treatment enough say that during the greater part 
the eighteenth century there seems have been doubt whether 
such person was necessary all, and further doubt 
whether should chosen the party, the cabinet, the 
Here again find that Pitt’s ministry stands out 
made his own cabinet, though the appointment 
Thurlow may havebeen matter than choice; 
obtained general election strong expression public 
opinion his favour the constituencies that day were able 
provide, and acted throughout principle which later 
put into definite form, that was ‘an absolute necessity 
the conduct affairs this country that there should real 
and avowed Minister possessing the chief weight the Council, 
and the principal place the confidence the king. That power 
must rest the person generally called First Minister.’ 

put together these features the political history the 
eighteenth century—a house commons irresponsible public 
opinion, and managed sometimes few great personages 
series ministries rarely homogeneous constituted any 
one definite leader; lack great issues which might stir 
such public opinion could express itself under the existing 
representative system ;—we can see once that the king, the 
source executive power, office and dignity, might exercise 
very strong influence the composition cabinets; nor 
are likely find any very definite scheme cabinet govern- 
ment emerging from this welter selfish interests and family 
combinations. Plainly must receive with caution the precise 
outline sketched Mr. Temperley the existence and relations 
the so-called conciliabula and the outer 

The great feature this period the retirement the king 
from presiding cabinet meetings. This change was not abrupt 
there some evidence that George occasionally was present 
and quite certain that the prince Wales 
during the king’s absence 1716 habitually presided. The 
letters Methuen Stanhope present picture the trans- 
action business which corresponds very closely Bolingbroke’s 
description few year’s earlier. Again find committee 
the lords preparing business laid before His Royal High- 


Grenville Papers, ii. 500; Grafton Memoirs, pp. 355, 361; Fitzmaurice, 
Shelburne, iii. 343 see Stapylton, Canning, pp. 203, 208, for other authorities. 

Stanhope, Pitt, iv. 24. Ante, xxvii. 682, 1912. 
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ness the Cabinet the next while formal matters 
the privy 

remarkable that George II, having had this experience 
presiding cabinet meetings, did not revive the practice when 
came the throne; perhaps eleven years had been long 
enough establish convention. the presence 
the king cabinet rare, sometimes disputable, always 
formal. George appears have been present two occasions 
when the draft the speech made the opening parlia- 
ment was laid before George June 
summoned his cabinet meet him, not for purposes consulta- 
tion, but hear speech from him the state affairs. 
summoned them again January receipt dispatches 
from Russia, and asked them for their opinion one one, 
procedure which modern cabinet would certainly have 
demurred. 

must admitted that our information the cabinets 
George but there doubtless much unexplored 
material the Record Office for the absence the king from 
cabinet meetings, besides the undoubted change which pro- 
duced the influence the king over the framing and execution 
national policy, had further result which convenient the 
historian. When the king was longer present the deliberations. 
his ministers became necessary that should informed 
their course and result. Hence the long series memoranda 
persons present and resolutions passed cabinet meetings,of which 
the Newcastle MSS. contain numerous specimens and the Record 
Office probably many more than have hitherto been examined. 
These memoranda are doubt the earlier form the cabinet 
letter sent the king the prime minister after every meeting 
the cabinet. The form slightly different. the Newcastle 
memoranda ‘their Lordships are humbly opinion’ that 
certain things should done. the cabinet letter, believe, 
the prime minister presents his humble duty his majesty and. 
proceeds with narrative matters discussed, conclusions. 
reached, and, though rarely, differences opinion expressed. 
This the only record what has passed modern cabinet, 
and would seem more confidential document than the- 
Newcastle memoranda minutes. These appear have been 
kept not only for the information the king, but for the con- 
venience ministers. one occasion 1744 the admiralty 
complained orders given the cabinet. This complaint was. 


Dom. Entry Books, 267. 

Hardwicke, Life, ii. 115; Hervey, Court George ii. 555. 
Hist. MSS. Commission, MSS. Various, vi. 256. 
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considered meeting held March 1744, and the minutes 
the Cabinet Council 2nd February, and the instructions 
Sir Norris signed His Majesty consequence those 
Minutes were also read 

While have records the cabinets George are met 
some problems not easy solve. First soon lose sight 
the Lords the Committee’. may that the depart- 
ments government were more effectively manned, and that the 
lords were not needed prepare business for the cabinet. More 
probably, when the king ceased preside, the chiefs depart- 
ments took more responsibility, and did not need the intervention 
these committees put their business into shape. The absence 
the king may have disinclined the lords the privy council 
this trouble merely for the benefit their colleagues 
who sat the cabinet. Committees the privy council existed 
then, now, for special purposes; but the sort which 
read Roger North’s Life, the Letters Bolingbroke, and 
the correspondence between Methuen and Stanhope, hear 
more. 

Then find developing the course the reign curious 
distinction between the inner, efficient cabinet, the concilia- 
bulum, was one time called, and outer ring titular 
members the cabinet. trying ascertain the nature 
this distinction must bear mind that was real and formal, 
differing that respect from the dominant influence which 
probable that should find every ministry, residing some 
two three the body. 

Bolingbroke defers pronouncing certain matters until 
had conferred with three his colleagues whom named. 
Newcastle called, tells us, every morning Walpole, and 
afterwards Pelham, greatly, doubt, their annoyance, 
discuss and settle the business the day. the Pitt- 
Newcastle ministry much was settled Pitt, Newcastle, Devon- 
shire, and Hardwicke without reference their 
George Grenville, with the approval the king, arranged for 
weekly dinners which he, Sandwich, Halifax, and Bedford 
discussed business plain that the younger Pitt, 
with Dundas and Grenville, kept matters foreign policy very 
much their own hands during the last years the century. 
come later times, learn from the life Lord Clarendon 


Add. MS. 33004, fo. 80. Torrens, Hist. Cabinets, ii. 549. 

Grenville Corresp. ii. 489. This practice was approved George III, who made 
two suggestions, the first that Grenville should only discuss public business, and not 
the appointments offices, lest should overpowered’ his colleagues the 
other was that Northington should also invited, whose jovial habits were not 
conducive business after dinner. This cabinet dinner appears have become 
institution (Morley, Walpole, 151). 
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(ii. that our negotiations with Russia 1853 were conducted 
five ministers, while the cabinet 1859 Palmerston and 
Russell tried carry out Italian policy their own. 

But the influence which certain members cabinet may 
exercise over its policy, the executive action which may taken 
the head department after consultation with the prime 
minister, and perhaps one two colleagues, without submission 
the cabinet, must dissociated from the position and action 
the ‘confidential’ efficient’ cabinet which developed 
within the larger circle cabinet ministers. For this efficient 
cabinet was recognized group, the king’s pleasure was taken 
respect the persons who composed it, and the results its 
deliberations form the subject memoranda communicated 
the king. 

instance the confusion which may arise from failing 
bear this distinction mind furnished Mr. Temperley’s 
article the Inner and Outer Cabinet this Review. 1737 
the king and queen determined rebuke the prince Wales 
for his conduct the time his wife’s confinement, and desire 
him leave St. James’s Palace. Walpole was informed this, 
and asked Lord Hervey draft letter which might advise 
the king send: the letter was drafted, amended Walpole, 
shown Hardwicke and Newcastle, and approved the king, 
who then desired that should laid before the whole cabinet 
‘to make their act’. When the cabinet met, some, including 
Newcastle, expressed wish that the prince should not turned 
out St. James’s, and Walpole told them, what was the fact, 
that the king meant give the order and that they were only 
asked express opinion the form (Hervey, ii. 432). 
Mr. Temperley uses this story support theory the existence 
secret committee conciliabulum from the reign Anne 
onwards, and change the relations this committee 
with the outer cabinet the time Walpole. Obviously 
says, the secret committee gaining power the expense 
the outer cabinet.’ And yet there nothing the events recorded 
which might not happen to-day. The king determines make 
certain communication member his family informs 
the prime minister (if may anticipate the phraseology), who 
accepts the responsibility, gets the communication put into 
shape, consults the lord chancellor and secretary state, 
and then, after the king has approved the letter, submits his 
wish the cabinet for consideration the form. Some the 
cabinet object the purport the letter. For this the prime 
minister has accepted responsibility, and the minority who object 
must give way resign. transpose the facts the 
present day, and substitute for Walpole, Hardwicke, and New- 
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castle, the names Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, and Sir Edward 
Grey, should not prepared say that England was 
governed secret committee within the cabinet. 

The efficient, inner cabinet nevertheless reality which has 
traced and accounted for. disposed date its 
existence from the Pelham ministry. 

have lists cabinets and memoranda cabinet meetings 
from the latter years Walpole’s ministry, sometimes con- 
tinuous portions the Newcastle scattered through 
these and other memoirs and letters during the years 
and from these, and from subsequent references and allusions 
parliamentary debate, correspondence and narrative, 
have build some general account the development 
cabinet government the mid-eighteenth century. 

Lord Hervey gives list the cabinet the spring 
1740. includes seventeen persons, among whom find the 
archbishop Canterbury, the lord steward, the lord chamber- 
lain, the master the horse, and the groom the stole. The 
presence these household officers makes this cabinet seem 
less practical body than the cabinets the reign Anne. 
may conjecture that George and his son, like William 
were willing gratify the great noblemen whom they owed 
much. These might willing accept positions which 
gave them some voice executive government while they did 
not involve the labour political office. The presence the 
archbishop, confess, not explained.*4 

cabinet thus composed lent itself the formation 
inner circle men who really did the business government. 
the strong hands Walpole this business was done without 
the formal recognition such circle. He, with Hardwicke. 
and Newcastle, discussed and settled policy and carried their 
conclusions the miscellaneous body which the cabinet was 
composed. There evidence the cabinet memoranda 
1739 and 1740 efficient cabinet within the larger body. 
The numbers vary from six fifteen, but the personages also 
vary, and the average number those present nine ten. 

the years following Walpole’s retirement, when Pulteney, 
Carteret, and the Pelhams were struggling for mastery the 
cabinet, the formation recognized inner circle was obviously 
unlikely not impossible. The meetings were large, 
sometimes numbering sixteen seventeen. may take 
typical cabinet that period the one which Carteret’s 


Torrens, 82, gives list the first cabinet George which includes the 
archbishop, the steward, the chamberlain, and the master the horse, Devonshire, 
Shrewsbury, and Somerset. unfortunately gives authority for his lists 
cabinets. 
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proposed convention with the queen Hungary was negatived 
eight four. Argyll, whose presence brought the numbers 
thirteen, was for ratifying with have 
few records, after March, for 1744; the autumn the numbers 
dwindled five six, but Carteret attended till close his 

not until after this period that begin trace the 
growth definite and acknowledged inner cabinet. 
September 1748, when Newcastle was with the king Hanover, 
dispatches arrived which caused Bedford, the other secretary, 
‘to desire meeting those his Majesty’s servants who are 
Newcastle meeting such the Lords are usually 
consulted secret affairs’. comprised the lord president, 
the privy seal, the chancellor, Pelham, Bedford, and Grafton, 
the lord chamberlain. Richmond and Devonshire, master 
the horse, and lord steward, would have attended, but they were 
not 

Here there already distinction between the lords who 
were and those who were not consulted secret 
affairs’ and though the officers the household appear, they 
were noblemen political weight and importance. But these 
characters shortly pass off the stage, and the personal element, 
which much affects the history cabinets, manifests itself. 
1749 Devonshire resigned Richmond died the following 
year Pembroke and Montagu, groom the stole and master 
the ordnance, died 1749. 

Pelham, writing Newcastle August 1750, says, 


Death retreat has taken away all our old friends and fellow-servants, 
the Duke Lord Chancellor and yourself excepted. little 
while there will but one man the Cabinet Council with whom 
began the world, carried business till within these very few years. 
own this reflection often strikes me, and makes greatly fear new 
experiments. extraordinary that three our own ages, pretty near 


all old and intimate acquaintances, should die out that body less than 


Perhaps may reasonably conjecture that the Pelhams, who 
were alike jealous power and afraid responsibility, took this 


Add. MS. 3004, fo. 57, November 1743. 

Add. MS. 32993, fo. 278. The largest cabinets were both held February 
1743/4, when note the exceptional appearance Marshal Wade and Sir John 
Norris. The occasion was the sailing the French fleet from Brest: Add. MS. 
3004, ff. 58, 59. 

Bedford Corresp. 529. Coxe, Pelham, ii. 317, 319. 

The king had strong personal regard for this duke Grafton: 
Waldegrave, Memoirs, 114; Grafton, Autobiog., pp. 10, 11. 

Coxe, Pelham, ii. 381. 
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opportunity narrow the circle confidential advisers the 
Crown. the group consists the chancellor, 
Hardwicke, tried friend, whose interests were bound with 
theirs, secretary state the fype Bedford, idler, 
Holdernesse, nonentity, and Granville, who had come regard 
politics pastime. When Sandwich was displaced Anson, 
the admiralty represented the group, and the double object 
attained securing the advice practical sailor and the 
accession son-in-law the chancellor. 

The officers the household, such were present Walpole’s 
cabinet, seem have acquiesced, not perhaps unnaturally, 
the definite assignment political business this inner cabinet. 
They had departmental affairs bring for discussion, and 
perhaps opinion offer, nor material form one, the 
course negotiations with foreign powers, the business naval 
administration. any ratewe find henceforthtwokinds cabinet 
meetings distinguishable the Newcastle MSS. One consisting 
the chancellor, president, first lords treasury and admiralty, and 
the two secretaries state; the other comprising addition 
the archbishop and the household officers. meeting this 
latter kind was held February 1753 endorse the com- 
munication letter dealing with questions between ourselves 
and Prussia our representatives Paris, Vienna, Petersburg, 
and the Hague. Another was held March 1754 
consider the king’s suggestion that Newcastle should succeed 
Pelham the treasury, and that other ministerial changes 
should 

1755 the usual attendance the cabinet consists 
the great officers above mentioned, Newcastle, Hardwicke, 
Granville, Anson, Holdernesse, and Robinson, but from time 
time this body are humbly opinion that certain matters should 
‘laid before the Lords the Cabinet Council’, that 
general Cabinet Council summoned’ for particular 
occasions the lesser group afforced the house- 
hold officers and others. December 1754 Fox was admitted 
the cabinet while secretary war his name appears meet- 
ings the general cabinet, but not those the inner group 
until December 1755, when became 


this meeting, Devonshire, who had resigned his household office five years 
before, was summoned the special desire the king: Add. MS. 32995, fo. 60. 
The acquiescence the archbishop was signified letter. 

and April 1755: Add. MS. 32996, ff. 77, 89. similar the 
larger group held, though not consequence express resolution the inner 
cabinet, April, fo. 73. See too and March 1756: Add. MS. 32966, 
ff. 377, 379, and later the larger group summoned confirm the action the smaller 
respect royal message and proclamation, ff. 419, 423. 

Add. MSS. 32995, fo. 374; 32996, ff. 321, 357, 375. 
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little later the distinction grows more marked. the 
negotiations which preceded the formation the ministry 
1757 sketched out plans for cabinets, and these 
two contain eighteen and one nineteen persons; but besides 
these there suggested ‘Committee Cabinet meet upon 
business and this contains ten names including the chief 
political officers. These were merely suggestions, but they 
indicate clearly the sort difference between the confidential 
and titular 

But have the distinction practice little later. 
November 1761 cabinet council was summoned for the 
formal business receiving the recorder’s reports. consisted 
twenty-one persons, including the duke Leeds, who, 
Horace Walpole tells us, had been consoled for his removal 
from the post cofferer that justice eyre being made 
cabinet councillor, rank that will soon become indistinct 
from that Privy Councillor growing But 
shortly before this, October, the cabinet meeting which 
rejected Pitt’s proposals for war with Spain recorded 
letter from Newcastle Bedford. consisted Granville, 
lord president Devonshire, chamberlain Newcastle and Anson, 
first lords treasury and admiralty Pitt and Bute, secretaries 
state; Temple, privy seal; Ligonier, master ordnance 
Mansfield, lord chief and Here was the 
efficient distinct from the titular cabinet, ten persons, all but 
Devonshire, Hardwicke, and Mansfield holding high political 
office. There were reasons for including these three men. 
Devonshire had been first lord the treasury the shortlived 
preceding government, which was not much superseded 
afforced Newcastle and his friends. Mansfield came 
help Hardwicke with the legal business the cabinet. 

But needless labour the point. The inner cabinet, the 
with the circulation papers’, was for many years 
the eighteenth century definite body, the motive force the 
political executive, distinguishable the one hand from any 
small group who might from strength will take executive 
action themselves their influence dominate their 
colleagues, and hand from the outer group, whose 
position became more and more formal till disappears 
gradually from sight. 


Add. MS. 32997, ff. 195, 197, 199, 207. 

There are similar suggestions with regard the ministry Lord Rockingham 
(Add. MS. 33001). 

Add. MS. 32999, fo. 332; Walpole, Letters, ed. Toynbee, 36. 

Shelburne, describing this cabinet, includes Henley, the lord keeper, and 
leaves out Temple (Fitzmaurice, Life Shelburne, 85), but may safely accept 
Newcastle’s list (Bedford Corresp. iii. 46). 
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may note some effects the existence inner and 
outer group. The lack joint responsibility the 
cabinets the period had already produced some strange results. 
Pulteney entered the cabinet, without office, Lord Bath, after 
the fall Walpole. was never accord with the Pelhams, 
but survived the dismissal Carteret and attended cabinet 
meetings until the end 1745. When the beginning 1746 
Pelham, Newcastle, and their friends resigned order show the 
king that other ministry could command majority the 
house commons, Bath led forlorn hope and accepted the first 
lordship the treasury. few days the king was obliged 
recall his late ministers, but they found necessary make 
express that Lord Bath might out the 

And the existence double cabinet increased confusion 
which already existed when man who had once entered 
the inner circle ceased cabinet minister. Mansfield 
became one the confidential cabinet 1757 and attended its 
meetings until the end the Grenville ministry 1765. 
then asked the king excuse him from attendance, presumably 
because differed from Rockingham and his friends. Never- 
theless, described himself, ten years later, when speaking 
the house lords, still cabinet minister, ready give advice 
when called upon, but having, with the king’s permission, 
retired from the efficient cabinet 

The variations responsibility were confusing. The second 
Lord Hardwicke 1766 desired member the Rocking- 
ham cabinet without office, but the communication 
Grafton 1771 was willing take office lord 
privy seal the condition that was not summoned any 
cabinet. Lord North writes 


not acquainted with your Grace’s former opinion respecting the 
confidential Cabinet, but you will consider that not near numerous 
now was when Lord Bristol was appointed Keeper the Privy Seal. 
Your Grace, however, may assured that the king means offer you the 
Privy Seal the manner most agreeable you, and know that may 


equally depend your advice and assistance whether you are nominally 
the Cabinet no. 


Previously this the king had given his commands Lord 
Rochford, one the secretaries state, ‘keep Grafton 


Coxe, Pelham, 295. 

Parl. Hist. xviii. 274, 275, 279. The duke Richmond stated this debate 
that correspondence with our foreign ministers, convenient time, sent 
round little blue boxes the efficient cabinet ministers 

Rockingham Memoirs, 330. sketch reconstructed cabinet which 
appears the Newcastle MSS. Plan taken down Lord Lord 
Hardwicke and the duke Richmond are put down secret council’, 
the first without office, the second constable the Tower. 
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informed all business any importance that was agitation 
distinction’, says Grafton, ‘which though honourable -to 
myself, was not without some would 
seem that when Grafton ceased first lord the treasury 
was still kept informed the course business, and that 
when returned office, though not one the confidential 
cabinet, his advice was expected given were. 

are indebted Lord Loughborough for settlement 
the doubts which existed the position the ex-cabinet 
minister. When Addington succeeded Pitt 1801, Lough- 
borough, who had been chancellor, was displaced Eldon 
but chose assume that remained member the cabinet 
unless definitely removed, and appeared, unwelcome figure, 
the first meetings Addington’s Addington’s 
letter him clears the ground: His Majesty considered your 
Lordship’s attendance the Cabinet having naturally 
ceased upon the resignation the This would establish 
the connexion office with attendance the cabinet; but 
Addington goes further, and lays down rule that 
number Cabinet Ministers should not exceed those whose 
responsible situations office require their being members 
This would seem inconsistent with the existence the titular 
cabinet, and yet this last reappears shadowy form few years 
later, the grand honorary cabinet described Speaker 
Abbot having been held the king before the opening 
parliament hear the draft the speech from the throne. This 
body, which comprised the ministers, the household officers, 
the archbishop Canterbury, and the Speaker, corresponds very 
closely, except the inclusion the Speaker, with the cabinets 
Walpole described Lord Hardwicke and Lord Hervey. 

need not look for the abrupt termination the existence 
this outer its disappearance was was 
not needed determine policy, for that was settled the con- 
fidential efficient cabinet; nor did serve any purpose 
executive government, for formal business was transacted the 
privy council. The end easier understand than the 
beginning. When the inner cabinet began its formal communi- 
cations the king the result meetings which the outer 
cabinet were not summoned, enter upon state things 
very different from the discussion business inner group 
with results which were accepted course the whole 
cabinet and then communicated the king. 

The absence the king Hanover would necessi- 


Grafton Memoirs, pp. 263-4. 
Campbell, Lives the Chancellors, vi. 326-7 Stanhope, Life Pitt, iii. 323. 
Correspondence Lord Colchester, ii. 26. 
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tate the dispatch him important communications time 
when the non-political officers might away from London, and 
the simultaneous disappearance some the most important 
these would seem, have noted, have given oppor- 
tunity for the Pelhams create formal distinction between the 
two sorts cabinet ministers. 

Then the outer cabinet became means paying inexpen- 
sive compliment politician whom was desirable con- 
ciliate also enabled George his conflict with the whig 
aristocracy negotiate behind the backs ministers with 
whom was dissatisfied, and endeavour bring about fresh 
combinations with view their overthrow. could take 
advantage the uncertainty which existed whether retire- 
ment from the confidential cabinet involved loss place the 
outer circle possible advisers the Crown. 

While the double system lasted seems incompatible with 
the collective responsibility cabinet. The archbishop 
Canterbury and the lord steward would not prepared accept 
responsibility for advice tendered and action taken which they 
knew nothing. must realize, however, that our ideas minis- 
terial responsibility are not those the politicians the 
eighteenth century. That responsibility then, now, was two- 
fold—to the king and parliament and the public. Failure 
duty the king might visited with dismissal, but failure 
duty the public involved heavier risk, the liability 
impeachment. The king might retain advisers who were incapable 
unpopular, but long they could identified they could 
impeached. 

The secrecy cabinet deliberations, which was bar this 
identification, was one the original objections cabinet 
government and clearly the criminal liability the individual 
minister does not seem first sight compatible either 
with secrecy discussion collective responsibility. Secrecy 
was the whole fairly well secured the privy councillor’s 
oath, but the collective responsibility cabinet was 
questioned the debate Lord Ellenborough’s acceptance 
seat the cabinet 1806, when lord chief justice, and was 
impugned even while Hallam, late 1827, comments 
the difficulty which interposed the impeachment 
cabinet minister. 

now consider that loss place, power, reputation, 
sufficient punishment, and majority which can secure 
impeachment can also turn out government. not desire 
see single member government made the scapegoat for 
shortcomings for which his colleagues should share the responsi- 


Parl. Debates, vi. 308, 311 
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bility. Our ancestors thought differently, and this difference 
must recognized would understand some features the 
political life the eighteenth century. 

There are still many obscure places the history the 
cabinet. know little its working the reign George 
during the first years George II. Mr. Torrens had evidently 
explored this period, but gives political history, without 
authorities, when want understand the machinery 
government. 

The history the departments government has still 
may throw some light the working and the 
disappearance the committees the lords the council which 
one time figure prominently relation the cabinet. 
But since cabinet government developed the lines which 
now recognize during the reigns the first three Hanoverian 
kings, and largely during the first two, period during which 
neither our system representation, nor the conditions 
political parties helped bring public opinion bear the 
action government, must watch the personal element, 
the individuality kings and ministers, connexion with the 
circumstances the time, may led into framing theories 
and using phrases about the history cabinet government which, 
not erroneous, are any rate more precise than the facts will 
justify. 

And may further take warning the unnoticed changes 
which occur almost under our eyes. The increased activity 
the state represented increase the number depart- 
ments which claim recognition the cabinet. 
The increasing mass departmental work makes more and 
more difficult for the cabinet minister follow the lines 
general policy which government conducted and more 
and more difficult for the cabinet, whole, follow the 
policy any given department. The relations the cabinet 
the committee imperial defence are yet undefined. 
enough mention these features cabinet government 
to-day order suggest caution framing clean-cut theories 
about the cabinets the eighteenth 

Anson. 


[Since this article was finally corrected for the Press, have read article 
contributed Professor Turner the American Historical Review for July and 
October. should have been glad comment upon some the interesting material 
which has collected, but does not alter the conclusions which have reached 
the subject Cabinet Development.—W. A.] 
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Frederick the Great and England, 
1750-1703 


Part 


REDERICK the Great, his skilfully represented 
himself the victim conspiracy, carefully prepared 
Austria, Russia, France, Saxony, and Poland, which aimed 
the partition Prussia. England, declares, plunged into 
war with France largely owing the intrigues the 
duke Cumberland, who saw the resulting turmoil means 
driving the duke Newcastle from power and exhancing 
his own importance after the decease George II. the end 
the year 1755, he, Frederick, though pressed the court 
Versailles take part schemes for the plunder partition 
Hanover, chose listen the overtures Great Britain 
and concluded with her the treaty Westminster (16 January 
1756), which laid the basis alliance destined become 
more intimate the following year. asserts that was 
always true the British connexion, even when threatened with 
extinction the powerful league which the new alliance called 
into being. But, soon after the accession George III the 
British throne (25 October 1760), the earl Bute, favourite 
the young sovereign, intrigued supplant the great minister 
who had carried hostilities against France with equal energy 
and success. The partisan peace any price succeeded. Pitt 
fell. The fomenter dextrous intrigues then sought the first 
opportunity betraying Prussia, and did manner 
equally prejudicial her and disgraceful himself.? 

The king’s version events has its earlier portions been 
subjected damaging criticism recent historians, notably 
Waddington, Professor Max Lehmann, and Dr. Emil 
Daniels, that need not now passed review. But, before 
relating the events the light new documentary 
evidence, may well remind readers, who are not acquainted 
with the inner history the period, that the developments which 
brought about the Seven Years’ War were not foreseen, still 


Frédéric Grand, vol. iv, ch. iii (Berlin, 1847). 
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less desired, any European capital except Vienna. 
had informally begun between Great Britain and France con- 
sequent the interception French reinforcements for Canada 
Admiral Boscawen June 1755. But the existing 
alliances Great Britain with Austria, Russia, and the Nether- 
lands rendered perilous for France declare war. The 
court Versailles could means rely its earlier com- 
pacts with Frederick they were about lapse, and the situa- 
tion which produced them had wholly changed. Further, 
September 1755, England concluded treaty with Russia, 
securing, for the payment £100,000 (£500,000 case war), 
the services 55,000 troops and fleet galleys against Prussia 
that power attacked George II’s electorate 
even so, Austria professed her fear Prussian invasion, 
case she helped England against France, the Newcastle cabinet 
decided bring Frederick into ‘the defensive system’ built 
against French aggression, and he, feeling the pressure 
Muscovite troops his eastern frontier, decided clasp the 
hand stretched out from London. The dispatches contained 
the British foreign office archives prove that the Anglo- 
Russian compact was the chief cause determining Frederick 
take the British side, did the treaty Westminster 
January 1756. Wholly defensive character, stipulated 
the help Prussia case any power (obviously France was 
intended) should invade the empire, the tranquillity which 
the contracting parties bound themselves assure.* 

the inclusion Prussia ‘the defensive system’ the 
Newcastle ministry hoped stalemate France Europe, and 
confine hostilities North America. Austria, still apprehensive 
attack from Prussia, was encouraged line her 
Flemish barrier with troops that would overawe the court 
revenge for Boscawen’s brutal aggression, she would meet the 
combined forces Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Newcastle 
and his colleagues reckoned without Maria Theresa and the 
Empress Elizabeth. vain did Holdernesse, secretary state 
for the northern department, March remind the court 
Vienna that the accession Frederick had been sought order 
still its fears and set free its troops for service the Pays-Bas. 
vain did add that if, unforeseen change the situa- 
tion, Frederick should attack Austria, His Britannic Majesty will 
look upon himself full liberty, notwithstanding the late treaty 
[of Westmifister], fulfil his engagements with the House 
Austria, and even reclaim the assistance the Czarina 


Koch and Schill, 332. 
332. 
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consequence her engagements the Maria Theresa 
was already deep secret negotiations with France which led 
the treaty Versailles May 1756). When taxed with 
Keith, British ambassador Vienna, she declared that the 
news the Anglo-Prussian alliance struck her like fit 
apoplexy The empress Elizabeth was equally indignant, 
and the elaborate contrivances the Newcastle cabinet for 
piling barrier against France were turned against Eng- 
land. Consequently, the tentative and provisional Anglo- 
Prussian alliance was confronted the league Austria and 
France, with Russia, Saxony, Poland, and Sweden probable 
accessories. 

The bewilderment Holdernesse the breaking the 
old appears his statement May Keith, that 
France and Austria form catholic league for the overthrow 
the protestant states, Russia must march her troops into 
Germany for the defence Prussia and Hanover. Frederick 
saw far more clearly the dangers ahead. Andrew Mitchell, 
British ambassador Berlin, June reports him writing 
Finckenstein, Prussian minister state, that 


the danger imminent and pressing his side; that the House 
Austria, resentment for his treaty with the king Great Britain, and 
France par dépit that she cannot attack Hanover, will act together and 
attack his territories that sees himself the situation having, 
about two months’ time, three camps formed upon his frontiers, one 
Russian, and two Austrian. imagines that the intention must be, 
the march many troops every side him, either overawe 
him and hinder him from traversing the election the King the 
Romans? (if intended completed this autumn), attack his 
territories, one side the Russians, while the other the House 
Austria make their attack through Saxony. this perilous situation, 
His Majesty says (though has new treaty with England) trusts 
the good faith the king Great Britain, and the assistance 
will give him, effectually support the engagements has with England, 
and which alone are the cause the present danger.® 


The last words summarize what may termed the Prussian 
contention that the Seven Years’ War resulted from the purely 
defensive treaty Westminster, which Austria and Russia 
unscrupulously used excuse for hostile and most threatening 
preparations against Prussia. reply, the exponents the 


Holdernesse Keith, March 1756: State Papers, Foreign, Germany, the 
Empire 197. 

Keith Holdernesse, May 1756: ibid. 

The Austrian archduke Joseph was proposed for this honour. had been 
opposed France, Prussia, and the Elector Palatine. 

Mitchell Holdernesse, June 1756: State Papers, Foreign, Prussia 65. 
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British case urge that the final cause war was Frederick’s 
raid into Saxony August—September 1756; that the court 
St. James’s strongly dissuaded dangerous and 
reprehensible proceeding against neutral state and that his 
aggression gave validity the vague and defensive compact 
May 1756 between Austria and France and the still vaguer 
understanding between Austria and Russia, which had not 
yet passed beyond the stage verbal assurances exchanged 
the two late July—August 1756 Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, British ambassador Petersburg, cherished 
few last hopes the efficacy the present £10,000, which, 
with the sanction the British government, bestowed 
that adroit petitioner, the grand duchess Catharine, and 
the pension £2,500 year recently accorded the impecu- 
nious chancellor, But the anger Elizabeth 
Frederick’s invasion Saxony and spoliation the archives 
Dresden undid all the work Williams. September 
1756, before the arrival the news from Saxony, expected that 
the empress would remain neutral Austria attacked Prussia 
but the contrary case she would fall Frederick with large 
army. Then, says Williams, Germany will devastated and 
France will become the arbitress Europe. 

With the arrival tidings from Dresden, the outlook became 
dark indeed. Williams, however, made free use the sum 
100,000 crowns which Frederick supplied him for secret services 
found the grand chancellor relenting the 
offers money rose value. Finally, the chancellor said 


From this hour his [Frederick’s] but not see how 
can serve him present. Had known this two months ago, much 
might have been done but has begun war, and nothing can hinder 
the Empress from assisting the House Austria. the first occasion 


that offers will consult with and join myself you assist the King 


Fear rupture with Russia had led the British government 
urgently dissuade Frederick from any attempt which should 
have even the most distant appearance aggression’; but 
Holdernesse added that could not push that advice far 


this see Frederick, iv. 80-4, Vitzthum, Die Geheimnisse des 
Cabinets (1866); the Mémoire Raisonné, edited Hertzberg; and 
examination the whole question Mr. Ropes the Royal 
Historical Society (1891) and Waddington, Guerre Sept Ans, vol. 

Waddington, Renversement des Alliances, ch. xii; Koser, Friedrich der 
Grosse, ii. 356-9 (5th edition, 1913). 

Williams Holdernesse, August 1756: State Papers, Foreign, Russia 63. 
Pitt (Engl. edition, ii. 36), incorrectly says 10,000 

Frederick, Politische Correspondenz, vol. xiii. 328, 450. 

Williams Holdernesse, September 1756 Prussia 
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Elizabeth viewed the Prussian raid into Saxony ending her 
engagements England, and December 1756 [n.s.] she 
joined the Austro-French alliance. The vagaries this neurotic 
creature were unaccountable that would imprudent 
ascribe her participation the war any one cause, even 
her anger certain remarks Frederick her numerous 
amours but, view the Prussian tendencies the grand 
duke Paul and the secret exertions his consort, Catharine, and 
the grand chancellor behalf England and Prussia, 
possible that she might have remained neutral but for her exas- 
peration the raid into Saxony. Undoubtedly also that event 
helped clinch the hitherto indefinite compact between France 
and Austria. 

Here, then, were the beginnings disagreement between 
England and Prussia the origin the war the Continent. 
They may summarized the retort made Grenville, 
British secretary state, August 1762, the charges 
Finckenstein, that the [French] invasion the Prussian terri- 
tories was merely British war; that those places were seized 
the French army resentment the King Prussia’s 
engagements with the Crown Great Britain and 
tate the conquest Hanover’. Grenville asserted that the 
French invasion Cleves, Guelders, &c., was due Frederick’s 
aggression against Saxony, which George 

Much could said for each contention; for the dispute 
originated very complex circumstances which changed 
suddenly and entirely warrant the lapse the Anglo- 
Prussian alliance. From the outset there were many who disliked 
the new connexion. Horace Walpole was prepared rejoice 
whether Maria Theresa demolished, was demolished by, 
Frederick and the opinion was freely expressed that his 
invasion Saxony intended force our hands and compel 


Dispatches Holdernesse and Williams, September: Russia 63, 64. 
Williams disbelieved the Prussian rumour Austro-Russian alliance January 
1756, and deemed serious mistake that the charge was made the court Berlin. 
says that the imperial courts had framed treaty since June 1746. For the 
warnings the British ministry Frederick, see Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xiii. 247. 
Valory, French ambassador Berlin, also warned that government August 
1756 that, Frederick remained the defensive, and were attacked Maria 
Theresa, the Franco-Austrian treaty May 1756 would lapse (ibid., 257). Not 
until November 1756 did Holdernesse definitely order Williams withhold from 
Russia the British subsidy £100,000 promised the treaty September 1755. 

Grenville Mitchell, August 1762: Prussia 80. November 1756, while 
Sedlitz, Frederick informed Mitchell that must withdraw Prussian troops from 
all his Westphalian lands. 

Letters Horace Walpole (edited Cunningham), iii. 33. 
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offensive action the Continent, which the existing alliance 
was expressly designed avert. His war preparations, though 
caused part those Russia, certainly preceded those 
Austria and there are good grounds for believing that neither 
Maria Theresa nor Kaunitz expected that their refusal give 
Frederick the pacific assurances imperiously demanded him 
would afford pretext for immediate 
invasion Bohemia September 1756 would have justified 
England (as Keith assured the empress-queen) helping her 
against him, seeing that the Austro-British alliance had not been 
formally but seems questionable state, with 
Dr. von Ruville, that Frederick was the worst possible ally that 
England could have For, amidst the singular changes 
then developing, England had other ally whom she could 
count. Neither had Frederick; for Spain and Turkey were 
known pledged neutrality. clear from his letter 
attacked large Russian and Austrian armies—if not then, 
least the next His situation presents some analogies 
that which Bismarck found himself June 1870 when 
the mission the French general, Lebrun, Vienna became 
known. 

The basis agreement between Prussia and Great Britain 
the conduct the war was laid Frederick mémoire 
dated Dresden, December 1756, termed dont 
Grande Bretagne pourroit servir pour ruiner les Projets ses 
Ennemis’. The following summary must suffice: (1) England 
must weaken the efforts France Germany threatening 
the coasts Brittany and Normandy squadrons having 
troops board. (2) She should find equivalent Minorca 
Corsica, where the malcontents could readily aroused 
against the French and Genoese. (3) lays stress diver- 
sions which she could make Asia, Africa, and America, for 
has insufficient knowledge the local conditions but advises 
her win over the Dutch concessions the maritime code. 


Lehmann, Friedrich der Grosse und der Ursprung des Krieges, 
ch. iii. accept Dr. Daniel’s statement (Cambridge Mod. Hist. vi. 253) that 
out the question that Frederick should have felt himself menaced’. was 
aware the bargainings between Austria and Russia and the moves the Russians 
were threatening down the middle June. also knew vaguely the Franco- 
Austrian treaty May 1756 and deemed more dangerous than was. The 
Newcastle ministry also believed Frederick much danger. June 
Frederick urged Mitchell request the dispatch British fleet the Baltic to. 
prevent the Russians ravaging the Pomeranian coast. jocosely asked how, when 
about assailed three sides, could defend Hanover (Mitchell Holder- 
nesse, June 1756: Prussia 65). See, too, Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xiii. 
95, 98, 104-6, 114-16, 


Pitt, Engl. edition, ii. 163. Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xiii. 114. 
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(4) Hanover, Hesse, and other friendly states can furnish only 
44,000 men resist the expected French invasion 1757. Cannot 
the Dutch induced send 20,000? Prussia, when sure 
Russia, will send some troops help the defence Hanover. 
the remaining sections Frederick expresses hopes assistance 
from Turkey, Sardinia, and The chief interest 
this document lies the proof the discovery Frederick 
(doubtless independent of, but the same time as, Pitt) the 
importance operations the coast. Far from resenting 
Pitt’s policy this direction, Frederick urged it, well 
colonial expeditions and did not then demand the dispatch 
British troops for the defence Hanover and Hesse. 

Pitt having come office, and virtually power, November 
1756, affairs moved quickly towards Anglo-Prussian alliance, 
which was signed January 1757. Besides confirming 
the treaty Westminster, stipulated the maintenance 
Great Britain army 70,000 men Germany, inclusive 
20,000 Prussians. She also undertook pay Frederick £1,000,000 
year during the duration the war, and send squadron 
eight sail-of-the-line and several frigates the Baltic, more 
necessary, his demand also harass France her coasts 
the Pays-Bas order effect diversion his favour. 
Frederick his side promised leave 20,000 Prussians with 
the Hanoverian army until had driven the French beyond 
the Rhine. Further, would strive compel Austria 
peace order that might act with all his forces against France. 
Finally, the allies agreed act always concert and make 
separate peace with few days later the Empire 
formed armée repel Frederick’s occupation 
Saxony. May 1757 France concluded with Austria 
offensive alliance. compacts March and September 
Sweden entered the league against Frederick, which was joined 
definitive manner Russia November 1757.” 

The conduct the war north-west Germany soon presented 
questions great difficulty. George desired appoint 
Prince Ferdinand Brunswick the command the allied 
forces that quarter; but Frederick preferred allot that 
difficult duty Prince Lewis failing him, 
the duke Cumberland. The duke accepted most reluctantly 
and with written protest his father, the His reluctance 


Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xiv. 121-3; Mitchell’s dispatch December, 
Prussia 67. Frederick then hoped keep Russia neutral. Knyphausen had 
arrived Dresden, bringing news delays England, which Frederick was 
annoyed. 

Koch and Schdll, 338. Ibid. pp. 338-43. 

Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xiii. 189, 219, 352, 407, 499, 510, 548; xiv. 34n. 

xiii. 577, 578. For Cumberland’s private protest against accepting the 
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explained the weak and dilatory procedure the Hano- 
verian ministers, who clung the hope, dangled before them 
Austria, that, under certain conditions, Hanover might 
considered neutral. Further, the Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops, sent back from England Pitt’s intervention, were 
without tents and other equipment. The failure the first 
campaign was therefore foregone conclusion and Cumberland 
means deserves the censures lavished him his father 
for concluding the humiliating convention Kloster Zeven 
with the French commander, the duc Richelieu September 
1757). Naturally enough, Frederick was annoyed both the 
lack preparations for the Hanoverian campaign and its dis- 
creditable conclusion. But had over-estimated the military 
resources England; witness his statement September 
1756 that England ought next spring send 12,000 British 
troops the lower withdrew all Prussian troops 
from the fortress Wesel and other Westphalian towns and 
districts, this implied that Great Britain was undertake the 
defence these domains; and this the British ministers, 


even including Pitt, the friend Prussia, persistently demurred, 


especially the support the north German army involved 
very heavy expense. The hostilities with France being due 
solely boundary disputes North America, there was from 
the outset small opposition the Prussian alliance, the 
advantages which were not obvious except the far-seeing 
eye Pitt. 

Austria and France could have agreed recognize 
the neutrality Hanover, the treaty Westminster would 
probably have lapsed. Even was, acute friction arose 
between the allies the summer and autumn 1757. Frederick 
demanded adequate military and naval succour, while the 
British were able supply only pecuniary aid, the acceptance 
which his pride would not stoop. consequence, the treaty 
January 1757 virtually lapsed. After Frederick’s defeat 
Kolin, his position seemed hopeless, and the chance 
England effectively carrying the continental war remote, 
that despaired the alliance. After time administrative 
chaos England, Pitt’s coalition ministry, formed along with 
the duke Newcastle’s following, came into power June 
1757, the day after Kolin. But Frederick, who had not yet 
learnt appreciate the greatness Pitt, was slow recognize 
the significance the change. declaimed against the dilatori- 
ness the British, who for the last year and half were always 


Hanoverian command see the Athenaeum November 1899. wished 
attached Frederick’s army. 
Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xiii. 577. 
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8,000 strides behind Even before the receipt the news 
Cumberland’s defeat Hastenbeck July took step 
which nearly ended the alliance. wrote his sister 
Wilhelmina, margravine Baireuth, urging her bribe Pom- 
padour bring about peace between France and Prussia—this, 
too, when was assuring Mitchell his determination never 
make peace without the concurrence England. much 
500,000 crowns could paid for this transaction, all know- 
ledge which must most carefully kept from the court 
London. Nothing came the affair; but that court got 
wind it, and thereafter suspected ally whose record 
the previous Silesian wars had more than once tarnished his 
good faith. 

Frederick had not felt more cause for resentment against 
the French court for its haughty response?’ than annoyance 
with that St. James’ for its lethargy, the battle Rossbach 
would not have been fought November 1757). Shortly before 
that crushing blow ‘the Dauphiness’s army’ Mitchell, then 
Leipzig, described the position the Prussian monarch 
past hope. and France only can save and yet, 
such his spirit, and strong his resentment, that seems 
resolved run every risk rather than saved France.’ 
Frederick urged England send the Baltic the next spring 
fleet large enough meet those Sweden and 
October proposed Ferdinand Brunswick commander 
the army Hanover, but advised England keep quiet 
that quarter until the signal came act. Rossbach was that 
signal. altered the whole situation for thenceforth there 
could thought peace with France Austria. week 
later, interview with Mitchell Merseburg, Frederick 
confessed that had been negotiating with France. 
the report about his treating separately with France, said 
was true and Prince Ferdinand Brunswick should show 
copy the convention the Prince had signed but [the king] 
had refused ratify and that the late battle [Rossbach] was 
full proof had concluded nothing with France.’ When 
pressed Mitchell something for the Hanoverian army, 
the king sharply What assistance have had any 
You know you have seen what have suffered 
Hanover Convention [Kloster Zeven]; and from your nation 
have had nothing but good words.’ helped Hanover, 


Koser, op. cit., ii. 453, 515, recommendation Cumberland 
for the Hanoverian command had indirectly led Pitt’s dismissal from office April 
1757); for the duke insisted condition his acceptance. 

Koser, ii. 531. 

Mitchell Holdernesse, October: Prussia 70. 
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would Hanover help him save Mitchell replied 
that would. The court London, however, refused send 
British troops Germany fleet the Baltic, the calls the 
navy being too varied and urgent permit such step, however 
desirable Despite the glorious victory Leuthen 
December 1757 Mitchell was still opinion that Frederick 
would well make peace with his enemies, and the 15th 
wrote London asking advice his own procedure 
that case. 

Communications between Mitchell and his government 
were interrupted during many weeks; and this prolonged the 
delays respecting the settlement the question the British 
subsidy Frederick, which was complicated his annoyance 
being dependent England for money, and his resolve 
have absolute command over his troops all points. 
February 1758, Breslau, Mitchell assured the king that 
England regarded pecuniary assistance the readiest and most 
natural means succour, and would never assume airs 
superiority that account; she admired him far too much 
ever account him mercenary. Mitchell suggested 
Holdernesse that unanimous vote the subsidy 
parliament might soothe the wounded feelings the Prussian 
the same period the British ministers harboured 
resentment against Frederick for his charges weak and 
belated support. February Holdernesse expressed 
Mitchell his regret Frederick’s refusal accept the terms 
the special subsidy convention drafted December 
1757, which had stopped all procedure that question. 
the subject the war whole, Holdernesse declared 
result from the efforts Frederick forestall his enemies, and 
Hanover had greatly suffered consequence. Nevertheless, 


Mitchell Holdernesse (most secret), Friday, November 1757: Prussia 70. 

Holdernesse Mitchell, December 1757: ibid. The British refusal send 
fleet the Baltic has generally been ascribed the desire commercial nation 
not provoke rupture with its best remaining customer. But the naval considera- 
tions stated above, and the threatening league the northern powers, probably 
account for (see Corbett, the Seven Years’ War, 146, 164, 184, 187, 
243). Pitt February 1758 felt deep distrust Frederick owing his delay giving 
the assurances deemed essential preliminary subsidy-convention. Owing 
this reason money had yet been paid. Possibly ministers feared that, when 
British fleet was the Baltic, Frederick might come terms with his enemies, and 
the fleet would cut off. Pitt’s care wording the dispatch refusing fleet set 
forth the Cabinet Memoranda the Newcastle MSS. (Add. 32997) British 
Museum. The Russian ministers threatened war against England case she dispatched 
fleet the Baltic. Williams had assured them she would not so, and desired 
friendship with Russia (Russia 65). times, shall show later this article, 
Frederick seemed acquiesce this decision the hope her detaching Russia 
from the hostile league. 

Mitchell Holdernesse, February 1758: Prussia 
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England was making unexampled efforts for the common cause 
Europe. 


they [he asks] justly deserve considered feeble and in- 
time when the efforts made America exceed magnitude 
anything that has ever been attempted that part the world 27,000 
regular troops are actually employed there, without counting the foreign 
services required from His Majesty’s troops the garrison Gibraltar, 
and 2,000 land forces the East Indies. allowed one hand 
the quarrel with France, not less true that the efforts made against 
France America and elsewhere diminish their ability pushing the 
war Germany and, with blessing upon the King’s arms, the war 
America will contribute considerably bring France reason and 
hasten the moment that His Majesty and His Prussian Majesty con- 
junction may judge general peace practicable upon safe and 
honourable terms for themselves and their allies. The whole this 
question must blended together before can fairly and impartially 
decided. 

Mons. Michell has, likewise, order his Court, frequently pressed 
that squadron H.M.’s ships should sent into the Baltick. H.M. 
most readily admits the expediency that measure, and laments the 
difficulties which attend the execution it, which wise practicable 
long the three great Powers the North remain united certain 
degree opposition M.’s views and under the influence France. 
The efforts has made the Court Denmark are not unknown 
and, tho’ they have not succeeded, are still proof the 
King’s resolution exert himself the utmost support their common 
interests. 

will also send minister Sweden seek change 
its politics, but regrets that the present circumstances prevent our appearing 
that sea, unless with superiority force. hope that this succour 
may given, will not send considerable body Prussian 
troops reinforce M.’s forces Hanover 


needless say that Frederick declined this request 
unless received positive assurances naval support the 
and these Great Britain refused give. truth, 
both powers were far too hard pressed the years 1757-9 
fulfil the hopeful compact January 1757. But, order 
clear the irritating questions issue, the court London 
dispatched Major-General Joseph Yorke the Prussian head- 
quarters. His instructions, dated March 1758, bade him express 
complete good will his Prussian majesty and desire help 
far was possible; but pecuniary succour could 
forwarded until special convention was signed, stipulating that 
would make separate peace. British troops could not 


Prussian minister London, conjointly with Knyphausen. 
Mitchell, February 1758: Prussia 71. 
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spared for the Continent and was equally impossible send 
fleet the Baltic until one the northern powers withdrew 
from the hostile league. If, that case, fleet were dispatched, 
Frederick ought send Prussian troops oppose the Grand 
Army France’ west Germany, and the number such 
troops must specifically adjusted 

Meanwhile Frederick proved more complaisant. 


‘11 April 1758 his ministers Westminster, Michel and Knyp- 


hausen, signed the subsidy convention, affording Frederick 
annual subsidy the same time Holdernesse 
informed Mitchell that British force would assemble the 
Isle Wight for the purpose making descents the coasts 
France, British battalion being also sent rescue Emden from 
the French. chanced that the same day Yorke had his 
first interview with the Prussian monarch his head-quarters 
Landshut the Riesengebirge. Frederick expressed regret 
for his delay signing convention and approved the one now 
proposed. had not feared England’s rejoining Austria nor 
would make terms with the French, whom could not forgive. 
would strive along with England secure good peace. 
disliked being burden his allies. When refused the 
British subsidy, the Russians had not returned, and hoped 
finish with the Swedes. declined discuss the topic 
sending British troops, and said, 


was equal him, provided France was attacked, what place 
struck the blow. P.M. [adds Yorke] expressed great satisfaction 
the idea attempted give him the exertion our strength America, 
and the notion had the manner which that strength would prob- 
ably employed, which was pleased say had not exact 
account before. Under this head mentioned his wishes that, since 
was not thought advisable send our troops upon the Continent, 
would least adopt what termed Systéme des Démonstrations, that 
is, persuade the world that had some such intentions: that was 
sure would have very good effect, and particularly that the collecting 
some Transports the harbours nearest the coasts Flanders, and 
moving some troops that way, would greatly embarras Count Clermont, 
and prevent him from collecting more strength, particularly keep 
check that body troops which said collecting near Dunkirk. 
[Précis.] British squadron the Baltic, said that 
even small one would for the three Powers would scarcely 


Koch and Schdll, England paid £340,000 year the elector Hesse 
Cassel for 12,000 Hessians, the total slightly exceeded the sum £1,000,000 stipulated 
the treaty January 1757. April 1758 Pitt wrote Newcastle alarm 
the expense’, totalling £1,800,000 (Chatham Corresp. 303-5. The 
words including the Russians’, 303, must surely including the Hessians ’.) 
The subsidized army Germany cost fully £1,000,000 year, apart from the annual 
subsidy £670,000 Frederick paid the four years 1758-61. 
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dare begin hostilities. The Prussian ports Pomerania would serve 
the and its appearance might obtain him respite six 
weeks two months least’. Yorke pointed out that this squadron 
might caught. The British were making great naval efforts elsewhere, 
thereby detaining the French fleet Europe last year; and they must 
have superior force home. would rather send sufficient 
fleet none all. did not resent this reasoning, perhaps because 
his sending troops Hanover was now follow the dispatch 
British fleet the Baltic. then spoke the despicable figure cut 
the French the war. dinner showed his spleen against the French, 
owing their ravages 


second interview with Yorke, April, Frederick 
said that Great Britain must arrange some definite system with 
him. Hitherto they had gone from day day without any 
settled plan operations. She her side must her utmost, 
sacrificing, need be, some part her maritime code, order 
gain the support Holland. the case Russia, which was 
far more difficult, every possible exertion must made. Sweden 
and Sardinia should also won over. asked too whether 
England acquiesced the French occupation part Flanders. 
Yorke replied the negative, especially that occupation was 
reward for her succour assisting Austria regain 
Frederick said would aid expelling the French 
from Flanders and, Yorke’s inquiry whether France should 
not suffer for her conduct Germany, replied that ardently 
desired ‘de porter les flambeaux aux portes Paris, pour 
apprendre ces messieurs que c’est que des For 
the present must seek recapture the Silesian fortress, 
Schweidnitz, and drive out the then would attack 
the southern Russian force, while marched through Poland. 
His column facing the Swedes Stralsund would retire order 
lure them forward and then rout them. Thereupon England 
could negotiate with effect Stockholm. Perhaps the 
autumn could something against the French. 

Curiously enough, Frederick came definite understanding 
England’s share the war, except the military and diplo- 
matic efforts outlined above. April, Yorke describes the 
king’s hopes dash Vienna. 


can see that casts wistful eye the banks the but 
whenever has given loose [sic] his ideas the warmth conversa- 
tion, never fails throw some doubts and speak with modesty 
upon the chance has succeeding. astonishing what goes 
through, how goes thro’ it, and the activity both mind and body 


Yorke Holdernesse, April 1758: Prussia, 71. 
and for criticism Choiseul’s Mémoires, pp. 146, 383. 
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that shows upon every occasion; and present the most 
perfect 


The dash Vienna, which Frederick then contemplated, was 
foiled the stubborn defence the Austrian garrison Olmiitz. 
clear that had hoped that daring stroke paralyse 
Austria and end the war. Probably his intense hopefulness 
explains the neglect the opportunity arrive explicit 
understanding with England future operations. Some 
time after the rebuff Olmiitz stated that, but for the 
recent reverse, Maria Theresa must have come 
Jessenitz, July 1758, informed Mitchell the arrival 
secret offers peace from Paris. They implied, basis, 
the conditions the peace Westphalia 1648, and the 
treaties Breslau (1742) and Dresden (1745). Further, they 
stipulated the restitution Saxony its elector, with 
indemnity for the losses inflicted that land also that Frederick 
should mediate for peace between England and France, which 
case France would act similarly between him and Austria, with 
France, England, Russia, and Sweden arbitrators. reply 
these offers, Frederick assured Mitchell, pointed out 
that they referred neither the original cause war, namely, 
the disputes North America, nor the retrocession the 
places Flanders then held the French besides, the projet 
was unsuitable other respects. Mitchell ascribed the offers 
the intervention the margravine Baireuth, and warned the 
British government that Frederick, though adhering faithfully 
the alliance, ‘is heartily tired the war and wishes very 
sincerely for peace’. Holdernesse expressed Mitchell the 
great satisfaction his government the rejection the French 

Thus, the spring and summer the year 1758 the Anglo- 
Prussian alliance had attained degree stability which during 
the first two years seemed unattainable. further 
remarked that Frederick, far from complaining the concen- 
tration British energies against Canada and the coasts 
France, welcomed all such operations powerful diversion 
preventing her from exerting her full strength Germany. 
Indeed, may claim with Pitt joint authorship the coast 
operations which proceeded during the years 1756-8. The 


Yorke Holdernesse, 11, 12, April 1758; Prussia 71. 

Mitchell Holdernesse, July 1758: Prussia 72. See, too, Waddington, 
Guerre Sept Ans (ii. 431), for the panic Vienna. 

Mitchell Holdernesse (most secret) July 1758; Holdernesse Mitchell, 
August 1758: Prussia 72. Waddington, Guerre Sept Ans, vol. ii, does 
not describe these overtures Prussia, though recounts ch. viii the discussions 
between Paris and Vienna peace. 
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disasters Frederick the following years did not blind him 
the efficacy these twofold diversions, though, naturally 
enough, pressed more and more for direct help Germany 
and the Baltic coasts. late September 1761, his lieu- 
tenant commanding the Anglo-Hanoverian army, Prince Ferdi- 
nand, wrote Pitt this sense. Referring the great supe- 
riority the French army front him, says, Ainsi 
dis rien sur nécessité d’augmenter majesté 
considérablement, d’obliger France rapeller [sic] une partie 
ses troupes par une diversion faire sur ses cétes autre- 
ment.’ would prefer reinforcements direct make good 
the loss the Hessians but regards the other course effec- 


view the events the latter part the war, was 


natural that Frederick and his later admirers should dilate 
the egotism British policy, which left him exposed annihila- 
tion after Kunersdorf and other crises but, apart from spasmodic 
utterances, such complaints find small place his correspondence 
the months between April 1758 and the autumn 1759. 
But this question must discussed another article. 


Chatham MSS. no. (Public Record Office). See, too, Corbett, England 
the Seven Years’ War, vol. ch. xii. 

[It perhaps unnecessary state that this article was sent the press before 
the appearance Mr. Basil Williams’s Life 
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Notes and Documents 


St. Boniface’s Poem Nithardus 


all the editions St. Boniface’s poems which have seen, 

(including Diimmler’s Poet. Aev. Carol. 19), the text this 

piece has been printed disguise portion the acrostic 

which contains. The correct order the lines appears the 
transcript which give here. 


(Diimmler’s 
numbering) 
Vale, frater, florentibus iuventutis cum viribus, 
floreas cum domino sempiterno solio— 
qua martyres cuneo regem canunt aethereo, 
prophetae apostolicis consonabunt laudibus, 
qua rex regum perpetuo cives ditat saeculo.— 
Nitharde, nunc nigerrima Imi cosmi contagia 
Temne fauste—tartarea Haec contrahunt supplicia— 
Altaque super aethera Rimari petens agmina, 
Deum quae semper canticis Verum comunt angelicis, 
Summa sede gaudeas Vnaque simul fulgeas, 
Iconisma sic cherubin gestes cum seraphin, 
Editus apostolorum Filius prophetarum 
Excelsi regni praemia Lucidus captes aurea 
Inque throno aethereo Xpistum laudes praeconio. 


line Diimmler) revert the reading the manu- 
scripts and only supply (with Mogunt., 53) 
et. Diimmler reads Apostolorum editus prophetarum filius. 
the spelling (or Xristum) for Christum really 
needs argument support it. 
The resultant acrostic Nithardus vive felix. 
q 


JAMEs. 


The Establishment Home Staples, 1319 


printed below throws interesting light the 
history the English wool merchants the fourteenth century. 
the earliest presentation the case for establishing staple 
towns England, and example the preservation 
arguments for economic change period too often illus- 
trated only ordinance and statute. 
The document undated,? and the assignment date not 


Exchequer, Various Accounts, 457, 32. 
the official list described without reason temp. Edward III’. 
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facilitated either the script internal evidence. There 
were many parliaments York, and there were many con- 
ferences merchants, while the reference the disturbances 
which prevented action following debate vague there were also 
many disturbances the first half the fourteenth century. 
might indeed judge, from the tentative nature the proposals, 
that they preceded the first establishment staples England 
the character the recommendations throughout that 
policy yet untried; this allowed, must assign 
posterior limit the year 1326, which the government 
Edward first gave practical effect the new 
jecture, however, may set aside. The date precisely fixed 
beyond doubt the almost verbal correspondence the initial 
sentences, setting forth the occasion the conference, with the 
clause writs emanating from the exchequer 
March, Edward (1319), tested Walter Norwich, 
then chief baron file these writs, with the returns 
has been happily preserved, and has escaped separation from the 
document which naturally belongs. The writs are addressed 
the sheriffs, and command them send bailiffs cities and 
boroughs, representative citizens and burgesses, and all merchants, 
discuss before the treasurer and barons the exchequer and 
others the council, St. Mark’s eve (24 April 1319), the 
question establishing home staples and the ever-acute problem 
the currency; the returns contain the names such represen- 


tatives and their sureties for appearance. The writs run 
follows 


Edwardus vicecomiti Wiltes’ salutem. Licet inter alia Regni nostri 
negocia parliamentis nostris hactenus habitis ventilata, stabiliendo 
certa loca infra idem regnum quibus non alibi ipso Regno lane 
venderentur emerentur fuerit sepe tactum, parliamento nostro 
habito ultimo Eboraci inde seriosius quam alibi tractaretur, idem tamen 
negocium utrum nostrum incolarum dicti regni proficuum cederet vel 
quibus locis commodius, certis impedimentis finaliter non fuit deductum: 
Super quo eciam super illo quod diverse monete que cuneo nostro 
non sunt nostre monete contrafacte dictum regnum partibus exteris 
indies asportantur, dicitur, subversionem monete nostre nostrum 
preiudicium manifestum, quibus tam quorumdam burgensium quam 
mercatorum aliorum precipue qui infra regnum partibus exteris 
mercandisis utuntur informaciones sive consilia sunt plurimum oportuna 
tibi precipimus quod venire facias, 

Patent Roll, Edward II, Many writers have been apparently 
misled the false assignment the ordinances this date Edward (1291), 
Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Report, app. viii, There doubt about the error 
Edward was Alnwick, not Kenilworth, May 1291. 

Exchequer, Various Accounts, 457, The file not complete, but contains 


writs and returns for ten counties not represented the dorse the document 
issued the conference. 
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The recommendations the merchants summoned are 
four number; first, two staples are established 
England, one each side the Trent, good ports, well 
situated and strongly defended, with facilities for lading and 
unlading merchandise, and possessed efficient money- 
exchange second, justice administered the speedy 
methods the law merchant; third, aliens frequenting the 
realm are confined the staples and prohibited from 
free intercourse elsewhere and fourth, foreign money 
brought from beyond seas, but only gold, plate, and bullion, 
and all counterfeit money now the realm sent the 
exchanges and pierced. The grievances which these measures 
are designed obviate are follows first, the decay English 
towns second, the insecurity English merchants from personal 
violence and seizure merchandise; third, lack redress, 
since justice cannot administered home through fear 
malicious reprisals abroad fourth, the assistance given alien 
communities countries war with the king; fifth, the 
inconvenient royal practice borrowing from aliens and sixth, 
the hindrances commerce caused the circulation foreign 
and counterfeit money. The policy home staples, urged, 
will result the restoration prosperity the towns, the 
increase profits derived the king from commissions 
exchange transactions, the enrichment native merchants, 
whom the king can resort for ready money when need requires, 
the control foreign merchants, and security large and speedy 
justice for all, both denizen and alien. 


LOUNDRES. 


Come nostre seignur Roi par son bref nous eit maunde especial- 
ment son parlement darrein tenuz Euerwyk moustre debatu 
sur lestablissement certeins lieus dedenz son Realme, queus ventes 
akaz feriunt leynes nemy aillours, quele bosoigne, quel 
proffit nostre dit seignur genz son Realme avendroit, auxi 
certeins lieus ceo plus covenables, par certeins desturbaunces remis- 
trent terminer, auxi ceo diuers monoie countrefet coign nostre 
dit seignur par genz estraunges sont porte son Realme subversion 
monoie preiudice nostre dit seignur, sur quei nostre seignur 
Roi voet nostre auisement counseil aver, fesons saver plener 
tretiz parlaunce divers marchaunz, citeseins burgeis Realme, 
sums assentuz plese nostre seignur Roi isoient lieus establiz 
pur les dites ventes akatz, nomement une Trente une autre 
la, les queus places eient les condicions desuz escritz, Ceo est assauoir, 
les lus soient forcibles bien assis seurs pur repeir marchaunz 
estraunges sauuacion lur corps lur biens, deliueraunz tute 
manere marchaundises, eschaunge bone ese deliueraunt, bone hauene 
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quels marchaunz Estaple repeiraunz ces hures vnt vsez puissent 
desore les lieus serront vser ioyr saunz estre tret autre ley 
autre custume, les estraunges vendront ditz lieus aillent 
plus auaunt Realme enuoient priuement apertement par nule 
manere genz pur nul akat leynes fere aillours lieus establitz, 
par cel serront les viles nostre dit seignur, ore sont deschetes 
enpouries, releves enrichies sil soit establi fourme susdite auendra 
graunt proffit nostre seignur Roi tut son Realme, principalment 
sauuacion corps biens marchaunz autres genz Realme, 
queus ces hours graunt parte mortz, robberies autres damages 
saunz noumbre sont avenuz auxi lencresse proffit chaunge 
nostre seignur par plate billioun serront iloekes porte, auxint 
par tret tutz manere marchaunz lur marchaundises vendront 
iloekes, auxi pur graunt tresor biens Dengleterre est 
demoert poer des aliens, tort, trespas, robberies, mort homme 
pount estre reddement iustice son droit puny nos parties decea, 
pur doute corps biens vnt lur poer, sont parmy cel 
enrichi enbaudi maintenir les mortels enemys Roy, les confortent 
genz, armures vitailles, par lordenaunce auauntdite les mar- 
chaunz poeple nostre dit seignur queus poet prendre quant 
est serront enrichez, les enemys Roy enpoueriz, touz marchaunz 
aliens subieccion autres proffitz saunz noumbre les queus nous 
poums mye tut pleinement dire. droit monoie pleise nostre 
seignur soit soffert estre porte des parties outre mer for or, 
plat billion, pur hoster moneie contrefait court entre bone, 
ele soit trouee, soit perce mys chaunge. 

quel auisement acort sont assentuz Ces Countes 
Realme 


Ceo est assauer Ceo est assauer 
Londres. Loundres. 
Middilsex. Counte Middilsex. 
Essex. Counte Essex. 
Hertefords’. Counte Herteford. 
Bokynghams’. Counte Bokingham. 
Bedefords’. Counte Bedeford. 
Oxenfords’. Counte Oxenford. 


Counte Barkes. 
Counte 
Counte Hereford. 
Counte Wyrcestre. 
Counte Salop. 
Counte Stafford. 
Counte Cestre. 
Counte Warewyk. 
Salop already given above possible therefore that this entry should run 
vile Salopesbr’. 
VOL. 
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The ‘Incendium Amoris’ Richard Rolle and 
St. Bonaventura 


may interesting note the connexion between Richard 
Rolle Hampole’s Incendium Amoris and St. Bonaventura’s 
Triplict Via (the popular name which, the Incendiwm Amoris, 
due that connexion) and also point the council 
Constance the possible link between them. 

While the Middle-English works Richard Rolle have been 
published Horstmann, the Incendium Amoris remains 
present among his unpublished Latin The Prologue 
the Incendium autobiographical note, describing Rolle’s 
own mystical experience, and the class reader for whom 
designs the book 


Istum ergo librum offero intuendum, non philosophis, non mundi sapien- 
tibus, non magnis theologicis infinitis quaestionibus implicatis, sed rudibus 
indoctis, magis deum diligere quam multum scire conantibus. 
Proinde, quia hic universos excito amorem, amorisque superfervidum 
supernaturalem affectum utrumque conabor, istius libri titulus incen- 
dium amoris 


This prologue found all the complete manuscripts Rolle’s 
both the long and short forms the text, and 
from internal evidence obviously integral part that 
work. Miss Hope Allen, who has made exhaustive study 
the Rolle MSS.,4 and whom indebted for list those 
the Incendium Amoris, has pointed out that part the 
Prologue was printed the older editions St. Bonaventura’s 
so-called Incendium but there seems doubt that the 
passage the work the English and not the Italian mystic. 
is, indeed, obviously foreign St. Bonaventura matter 
and style, that some his early critical editors, perceiving this, 
rejected the whole work The Quaracchi editors, 
however, discriminate between the Prologue and the body 
the work, and while rejecting the Prologue unknown author- 
ship, print the popularly-known Amoris among the 
genuine works St. Bonaventura, under its old title Triplici 

The Middle-English translation made Richard Misyn 1435 published 
the Early English Text Society, Orig. Series 106. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge, MS. 35, fo. 64. 

There are twenty-three complete manuscripts Rolle’s England 
and one Paris. 

The Authorship the Prick Conscience, Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 15. 
See 133. 

Emmanuel Coll. MS. 35, fo. vero animam meam sortiatur.’ 
Cf. Opera Bonaventurae (Quaracchi), viii. 18, Additamentum 


Tom. viii, Prolegomena, ix. The other interpolated passages are not traceable 
Rolle. 
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Their conclusion was based the discovery that only 
three out the 299 Bonaventura MSS. contain the 
while one these shows the transition stage which became 
incorporated, and has the Prologue the end, instead the 
beginning the 

indulgence, written the fly-leaf Cambridge manu- 
script Rolle’s suggests the council Constance 
the possible occasion which the fusion between Rolle and 
St. Bonaventura occurred, and there chronological difficulty 
accepting this theory, since the Quaracchi editors class all the 
three manuscripts belonging the fifteenth 
century.” The indulgence runs follows 


Thomas, nuper Herefordensis episcopus, Willelmus Booth Eboracensis 
episcopus, Robertus Neuyle Dunelmensis episcopus, Willelmus Percy 
Karliolensis episcopus, Iohannis episcopus, Uniuersis 
singulis christi fidelibus, tociens quociens super librum aliquod 
capitulum deuote perlegerint, instanciam rogatum Fratris Christo- 
pheri Braystanes, monachi beate marie Ebor., dies indulgencie, pie, 
misericorditer clementer, singillatim diuisim concesserunt, per- 
petuis temporibus duraturas. 

Item Suffraganeus londoniarum concessit dies. 

Item Suffraganeus Ebor., etc., supra. 


the following page, different fifteenth-century hand, 
the following note 


Memorandum ergo: quidam vir, caritate plenus, monachus domus 
Cartusie Belle Vallis, quondam monachus monasterii beate marie extra 
muros Ebor., eciam viri deo deuoti Thome Spofforth herefordensis 
episcopi capellanus, donauit librum domui Cartusie predicte, 
memoriam sine obliuione tanti beneficii indesinenter haberetur. Ideo 
universis singulis hanc sedulam inspecturis, humiliter deuote suppli- 
camus, quatinus intimo caritatis affectu, sedulas preces dominum 
effundere non desinere dignemini graciose pro 
monacho predicto, suo nomine tamen non prelibato, qui eciam habeamus 
saporem orandi nostri operis fructum, omnibus pro deprecantibus 
dierum indulgencias elaborauit cum effectu suffraganeo Eboracensi. 
Nos ergo, attendentes illud apostoli ubi dicit, Orate pro inuicem salue- 
mini, quia multorum manibus alleuiatur opus, memorantes benefi- 
ciorum eius, scilicet spiritualis temporalis, Suppliciter deum depre- 
cemur, degens hac uita semper placens deo, post hanc uitam miseram 
confestim rore celi habeat benedictionem. Amen. 


viii. pp. xiv, xix. 

Munich Univ. Libr., cod. 344. 

Bonaventura died Rolle 1349: the three manuscripts are 1450. 

Cambr. Univ. Libr., MS. Mm. 37, fo. 

bishop ‘in partibus infidelium’: suffragan York 1446-58. From the 
names the other bishops, the indulgence itself must have been written 1452-7 
have not been able find Archbishop William Booth’s Register York. 
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The curious fact that Spofforth’s name takes precedence 
the archbishop York’s suggests that his own chaplain, Christo- 
pher Braystanes Brestons, may himself have copied the 
indulgence into the book which highly esteemed, and the 
different forms the chaplain’s name also suggest this. Bray- 
stones little hamlet near St. Bees Cumberland, and while 
Brestons would the form which the Carthusian monk 
Beauvale, Nottinghamshire, would write, Braystanes would 
that natural Christopher himself. Brestons, according 
the memorandum, was once monk the Benedictine abbey 
St. Mary’s York, then chaplain Spofforth, bishop 
Hereford, and, finally, Carthusian Beauvale. Thomas Spof- 
forth, his patron, was abbot St. Mary’s from 1405 till 
and bishop Hereford from 1422 till his resignation 1448. 
1415 was one the additional ambassadors sent Henry 
the council where remained for two years, 
and presided March 1417 over the Benedictine provincial 
chapter held possible that the monk 
who was afterwards his chaplain attended him his retinue, 
and was one the 373 Benedictine monks mentioned present 
that have not been able discover any reference 
Brestons, either the episcopal registers York, the 
transcripts the cartulary St. Mary’s, very kindly lent 
indicated, however, not only his application for the grant 
the indulgence its readers, but his passage from the 
Benedictines the strictly contemplative Carthusian order. 

While Breston’s admiration for Rolle clear, that 
Spofforth implied, not merely the association between the 
two men, but also other Rolle MSS., which show that Rolle 


was popular York, and among those touch with St. 


while Spofforth was abbot there. ambassador Constance, 
Spofforth seems have taken prominent part the political 


Dugdale, iii. 539. 

Dugdale, iii. 568. arrived January 1415 (Codex Barberini, xvi. 62, fo. 41, 
printed Finke, Forschungen und Quellen zur Geschichte des Konstanzer Konzils, 
Five his companions had been elected delegates the council convocation 
(Walsingham, Hist. Anglicana, Rolls Series, ii. 302), while the earl Warwick, 
Fitz Hugh, Spofforth, and the other knights, abbots, and professors, were appointed 
royal warrant. Cf. French Roll, Henry printed Dugdale, iii. 568 
Richental, (ed. Buck, 1882). 


Lenfant, Concile Constance, ii. Von der Hardt, Concilium Constantiense,. 


1095; Richental, 101. Richental’s dating the events the chapter the 
various holy days before and after Easter 1417 confused the conference probably 
opened, says, Friday, fortnight before Good Friday, 1417; but 


this would the March, not March. Cf. Von der Hardt, 1086, 


1111. 
Lenfant, ii. 442. 
Cf. Emmanuel Coll. MS. 35, fo. 59. 
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labours the but was one the four abbots chosen 
preside over the chapter This council was 
ordered the fathers Constance, promote the internal 
reform the Benedictine order, and Spofforth was called upon 
help reforms similar to, though wider than, those which 
had been carried out his own abbey 1390. that year 
commission had been issued the archbishop York, and had 
sat under the presidency the abbot and the archbishop’s two 
commissioners per commissarios suos, Magistros Iohannem 
Newton legis civilis doctorem, Thomam Walworht 
bacallarium utriusque reforms were mainly 
liturgical, and were embodied the Consuetudinarium 
St. Mary’s. interesting that the most important external 
member the commission was admirer Rolle 
John Newton, afterwards treasurer York, and person 
great local importance. There evidence that Rolle’s Incendium 
became popular monastic text-book during the period that 
these reforms were being carried out St. Mary’s, and while 
Spofforth was monk and abbot there, and therefore seems 
possible that the book became known through him the con- 


tinental Benedictines, when they met draw similar, though 


more comprehensive, scheme internal reform. The presence 
Spofforth the chapter Petershausen suggests itself 
medium which Rolle’s Incendium Amoris may have passed 
the Continent, and, later, disturbed the history St. Bona- 
ventura’s work. 


204 the Ancient Indictments the Public Record 
Office contains some interesting and, think, yet unpublished 
documents relating the lollards and the abortive St. Giles’s 
Field Rising 1414. The documents question are the form 
inquisitions held the counties Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Nottingham, Northampton, Derby, Leicester, and Worcester 


was present the conclave, November 1417, for electing Martin (Von der 
Hardt, iv. 1474). Gascoigne twice refers Spofforth present Constance (Loci 
Libro Veritatum, pp. 10, 161). 

Richental, 173; Von der Hardt, 1095 ff., where the acts this provincial 
chapter are printed. inaugurated new era for German cf. 
Trithemius, Opera Pia Spiritualia, Mogunt., 1604, pp. 1026 ff. Modern writers 
the council Constance, such Finke, Acta Constantiensis and Forschungen 
und Quellen zur Geschichte des Konstanzer Konzils, and Valois, France grand 
schisme d’Occident, have not dealt with the chapter Petershausen. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 27, fo. (the Consuetudinarium 
St. Mary’s). Emmanuel Coll. 
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commissioners appointed under letters patent January 
Henry collect local information concerning such con- 
spirators had not yet been captured. the writs appoint- 
ment the lollards are accused traitorously planning the 
king’s death and the destruction the catholic faith, but the 
inquisitions appear have incidentally brought light several 
heretics whose rebellious intentions there seemingly 
evidence. One the returns the Essex commissioners 
inquisition held Colchester (no. 11), which printed below, 
especially interesting illustrating the co-operation munici- 
pal and ecclesiastical authorities the search for heretical 
writings 1405. 

some the indictments direct charges lollardy and 
heresy are made. Thaxted Essex, for instance (no. 2), 
the jurors returned. that John Smith ‘soutere’ Thaxted 
‘est magnus lollardus’, and that Willelmus nuper capellanus 
parochialis Thaxted est communis lollardus tenet opiniones 
lollardas’. Colchester, the other hand, where 1429 
some the inhabitants, according petition the abbot 
St. John’s, were detecte, noysed and endited lollardrye and 
where the same year William Chiveling was tried for heresy 
and the jurors 1414 accuse nobody directly 
heresy. charge brought against the Colchester offenders, 
with one exception, the fact that they possess and read English 
books. Some least these books must have been regarded 
harmless the ecclesiastical censor 1405, they would 
hardly have been returned the owners. the character 
the other books, which are not stated have undergone 
official examination, information given beyond the fact 
that they were Possibly the earl Oxford and his 
colleagues were too intent upon the discovery traitors 
concern themselves with heresy such with men who had 
incurred suspicion heresy peaceable ways only. The 
owners the books were dismissed sine die judgement 
the court, and apparently left unmolested. not unlikely 
that they were heretics the more cautious kind 
who did not invite persecution proclaiming their views aloud 
joining political conspiracies, and with whom, perhaps, 
some the jurors, their fellow townsmen, were sympathy. 

The charge brought against Thomas atte Brook, shoemaker, 


Red Paper Book Colchester, ed. Benham, 53. 

Thaxted the jurors described English books belonging John Smith, cord- 
wainer, and others being contra fidem catholicam 

William Chilton had been admitted burgess Colchester 1410-11 and 
John Bryce 1412-13: Oath Book (of Colchester), ed. Benham, 95. The will 
Robert Sweyn was enrolled Colchester 1423-4 (ibid., 103), and that John 
Andrewe, cordwainer, 1454-5 (ibid., 120). 
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Colchester, one treason, not heresy. From other indict- 
ments (nos. and 10) appears that the Saturday, the 
feast Epiphany, joined John Warner, Thomas Sawyer, 
weavers Kelveden, and Robert Cappedok, and with them 
set out from Kelveden join the followers Sir John Oldcastle 
St. Giles’s Field with the intention killing the king. John 
Warner and Thomas Sawyer appear have been the pay 
John Cok, weaver, Pattiswick, who the Monday, the feast 
the Circumcision, had promised them each sixpence day, 
‘ad propositum quod ipsi Iohanni Oldcastell lollardo heretico 
inimico domini Regis publico adhererent cum insurgerent 
contra dominum John Cok was apparently acting 
organizer and leader the little band shoemakers, weavers, and 
cutlers who formed the greater part Oldcastle’s Essex contingent. 
The jurors further reported (no. 12) that John and Thomas Cok 
assembled Coggeshall January 


diversos homines rebelles videlicet Willelmum Sprotford Coggeshall 
predicto alios ignotos modo guerrino arraiatos, huiusmodi hominibus 
vadia ibidem solverunt false proditorie insurgendum una cum 
Oldecastell chivaler vocato domino Cobham notario publico 
heretico vulgariter lollardo nuncupato multis aliis tam lollardis 
aliis magnam summam ignotam. 


the ultimate fate Thomas atte Brook and those the 
Essex insurgents whose names appear the indictments there 
clear evidence. seems that some most the Essex 
lollards returned home when they found that the king was 
holding St. Giles’s Field (no. 9), and Thomas atte Brook was 
probably with these. Neither his name nor those his neigh- 
bours appear the patent rolls amongst the names those who 
claimed the pardon offered the king March 


capta apud Colcestriam coram Ricardo Veer Comite 
Oxoniae, Willelmo Bourghcher, sociis suis commissionariis domini 
Regis comitatu die lune proxima ante festum purificationis beate 
Marie Virginis anno regni Regis Henrici quinti post conquestum primo, 
virtute commissionis eisdem directe huic inquisitioni con- 
sute per sacramentum Thome Franceys, Iohannis Foorde, Pod, 
Iohannis Sumpter, Iohannis Dyere, mercatoris, Henrici Besse, Stephani 
Flysp, Iohannis Kymberlee, Willelmi Notyngham, Roberti Slade, Roberti 


stated (no. that each them afterwards received 20d. from John Cok 
London, parte vadiorum suorum predictorum propositum predictum per- 

The only Essex lollard who claimed the pardon was Thomas Pelle Colchester 
who not mentioned name the indictments. Possibly had been 
caught before the Essex commissioners began their work. 

Ancient Indictments, Public Record Office, File 204, no. 11. 
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Priour mercatoris, Iohannis Segrave, qui dicunt quod cum Thomas 
Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis qui nunc est nuper commisit litteras suas 
patentes Thome Godeston Iohanni Seburgh Ballivis domini Regis 
ville tempore Regis Henrici patris predicti domini Regis nunc, 
anno regni sui sexto, arestandos capiendos omnes libros Anglicanos 
predicta villa Colcestrie existentes virtute quarum litterarum predic- 
tarum predicti Ballivi arestaverunt quamplures libros Anglicanos 
predicto Archiepiscopo; quos quidem libros idem Archi- 
episcopus tunc commisit Priori Sancti Bartholomei Londoniis eosdem 
examinandos postquam predictus Prior dictos libros examinasset idem 
Archiepiscopus remisit predictis Ballivis libros reliberandum 
cuilibet homini ville predicte suum librum, videlicet Roberto Hadlee, Simoni 
Hadlee, Roberto Parker superstitibus, aliis qui [iam mortui] sunt. 
sic predicti Robertus Simon Robertus dictos libros usque hunc 
diem habent occupaverunt lectura. Item [dicunt quod] Willelmus 
laycus, Andrewe, cordwanerus, Iohannes Bryce, Robertus 
Sweyn, Iohannes Wellis clericus parocialis ecclesie[ Colcestrie 
similiter habent quamplures libros Anglicanos eos occupant lectura 
infra mansiones suas tam per diem quam per [noctem] aperte 
aliquando adinvicem aliquando quilibet per se. dicunt quod pre- 
dicti Willelmus Chilton, Iohannes Andrewe, Iohannes [Bryce], Robertus 
Iohannes Wellis occupant libros predictos, quod propositum 
dicunt quod ignorant. Item dicunt per sacramentum suum 
Thomas atte Brook Colcestria sutor, apud Colcestriam, die Iovis 
Septimana Natalis Domini ultima preterita secrete, [modo] 
arraiatus, false proditorie insurrexit [et devillavit vicinis suis, ibidem, 
incognitis, propositum dominum Regem, sic cepit 
viam versus Londonias. 
cuius rei testimonium presentibus sigilla nostra apposuimus. 


Journal the Irish House Lords Sir John Perrot’s 
Parliament May May 1586) 


THE printed series journals the Irish house lords begins 
1634, that the commons The earliest document 
now extant which can possibly described journal 
the Irish parliament diary John Hooker, alias Vowell, 
the Exeter antiquary, who recorded the daily proceedings 
Sir Henry Sidney’s parliament But Hooker was merely 


The words enclosed brackets are illegible the document. 

Interlineation die omnes per iudicium curie.’ 

Only the last two letters the name the church are legible. Possibly should 

The word illegible because the torn margin. may perhaps quidam 

Sic. Omitted MS. 


See Pollard the Political History England, vi. 501. 
Litton Falkiner, Essays relating Ireland, London, 1909, 210. The diary 


printed Appendix (pp. 237-40) from manuscript now the Cambridge 
University Library. 
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private member the house commons, though, true, 
drew rules procedure for the guidance this parliament.* 
This diary, therefore, not early fragment the official 
journals. The journal the Irish house lords Sir John 
Perrot’s parliament 1585-1586, printed below, more 
formal record. not written narrative form like Hooker’s 
diary, but merely records the days meeting, the prorogations, 
the readings, and the passing rejection bills. Further, 
written the formal third person, while 
document, the first person. Hence, this later journal 
without doubt the earliest extant fragment the original journals 
the Irish parliament.* 

The Carte MS. the Bodleian library, which forms 
the first nine leaves, folio volume inches) 
529 leaves. The first leaf the journal has been lost, though the 
folios are numbered ink later hand responsible for 
the older foliation throughout the The last two leaves 
the journal are blank. written the ordinary Elizabethan 
courthand paper which older than and quite distinct from 
the rest the volume. The paper has been folded longitudinally 
and stained damp. The rest the volume consists for the 
most part the official papers Sir John Davys and Sir Arthur 
Chichester, the attorney-general and the lord deputy Ireland 
the time James I’s Irish parliament 1613.6 there had 
been Irish parliament since that held Perrot, and Davys 
was Speaker the house commons 1613, quite possible 
that borrowed the journal the preceding parliament 
this time and did not return its proper Thus 
was saved from the fate the lost journals. 

early the summer 1584 Perrot had taken steps towards 


Ibid. 196. These rules procedure were subsequently printed Hooker 
his edition Holinshed (1586), ii. 121-9. 

described Russell and Prendergast’s Report the Carte Papers 
24, the original journal the Parliament 1585’, and unquestionably the 
earliest journal Parliament Ireland known 

The parliament met April 1585 and the first entry the journal dated 
There were meetings Sundays, thus leaving six days which there 
record. Since normally six days occupy one folio the manuscript, may assumed 
that only one folio missing. 

This volume one the so-called Chichester Papers which, has been urged, 
ought really called Davys Papers’ (Russell and Prendergast’s preface 
Calendar State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, pp. Report Carte Papers, 1871, 
24). was apparently acquired Thomas Carte part Huntingdon 
collection into which the Davys papers passed the marriage the only daughter 
Sir John Davys Ferdinand, sixth earl Huntingdon (ibid.). 

Report Carte Papers, 1871, Davys refers the proceedings Perrot’s 
parliament his oration Speaker May 1613 (Historical Tracts Sir John 
Davies, 306, ed. 1786). 
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summoning parliament, but his absence expedition 
Ulster against Sorley Boy MacDonnell and his Scottish allies 
caused the arrangements October, however, 
Sir Luke Dillon, chief baron the Irish exchequer, was sent over 
England accordance with Poyning’s Act consult the 
privy council about the bills 

April 1585, during temporary lull the northern 
troubles, Elizabeth’s third and last Irish parliament assembled 
Dublin obedience the lord deputy’s summons. carefully 
packed it, and the outset was confident success. The 
upper house was expected tractable, yet for greater 
security the consecration two newly chosen bishops was 
hastened, since the bishops were the whole favourable 
the English rule. for the lower house, Perrot informed 
the privy council that had ensured that ‘might 
compounded near might such would not self- 
willed and contentious but reasonable and well-disposed men 
The number members was larger for both houses than 
Sussex’s parliament 1560, and the commons, indeed, the 
native Irish were only small But this parliament 
was means servile, for the nine bills which were read 
the house lords during the first session, only two passed into 
law: the one, act attainder James Eustace, viscount 
Baltinglas, and his four brothers, all whom had been prominent 
Desmond’s the other, act restoring his rights 
blood and lineage Laurence Delahide, whose father had been 
attainted high treason 

The reasons for which this parliament was summoned were, 
according the archbishop Armagh, the reformation religion, 
the readjustment taxation, and the terrifying accessories, 
‘the very chiefest seminaries all thefts and 
these must added the designs for the greater security the 


Perrot privy council, August 1584: Bodleian Libr., Perrot MS. fo. 
This volume, written about 1600, contains copies letters written Perrot Ireland 
from July 1584 May 1586. fills many the gaps the collection his 
letters the Public Record Office, and invaluable for the affairs this parliament. 

Perrot and Irish council queen, October 1584: ibid., fo. Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, 532. 

Perrot privy council, April 1585: Perrot MS. fo. 

Annals the Four Masters, ed. Dublin, 1856, 1827; Bagwell, 
Ireland under the Tudors, iii. 140-1; Returns Members Parliament, 1878, 
ii. lists the members both houses for the parliaments 1585 and 
1560 are printed relating Ireland (Irish Archaeol. Soc., Dublin, 1843), 
the names all the nobility present are State Papers, Ireland, cxvi. 23, 
the Public Record Office (see Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 561). 

Journal the house lords, infra, pp. 111, 112f.; Irish Statutes Eliz. 
and Eliz. (Statutes Large, Ireland, 391, 398). 


Archbishop Armagh Walsingham, June 1585, Cal. State Papers, 
1574-85, 
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queen’s person and the royal power expressed the treason 
first the lord deputy’s optimism seemed justified. The Irish 
chieftains were said have readily obeyed the order for wearing 
English apparel, more give due reverence the solemnity 
the parliament which they seemed highly esteem and 
expect some public good But the scheme the lord 
deputy for converting the irregular cess into fixed commutation 
leviable upon ploughlands equal size, from which expected 
great profit, met with much opposition the lower house. Many 
the landholders the Pale escaped this burden altogether 
owing the existence old franchises. Perrot hoped his 
scheme sweep away these anomalies, reduce the over- 
absolute superiority the chieftains arising out the existing 
methods assessment, and considerably increase the queen’s 
Though the native Irish, strangely enough, seemed 
favourable this financial measure, was resolutely opposed 
‘contentious fellows the Pale’ and the adjoining English 
counties, and eventually The bill for enacting 
certain statutes passed England, which included Perrot’s designs 
for establishing the new religion, was apparently allowed 
drop after its first reading the upper house, and bill expanding 
former act for free schools was only read bill for 
extending the treason acts and the bill against accessories were 
defeated the lords, and the speeches against similar bills 
the lower house were violent cause some the mem- 
bers the council withdraw lest they should thought 
sympathize with them.” 

The climax was reached over the vexed question the repeal 
Poyning’s Act. has recently been shown that this famous 
ordinance was popular with parliaments was irksome 
the Tudor monarchy which created Irish legislature 
was forbidden its provisions consider any act even 
substantial amendment which had not been previously sanctioned 
the English sovereign and the English privy council, 
prohibition which obviously safeguarded against the arbitrary 
oppression unscrupulous deputy. This limitation the 
lord deputy’s power proved troublesome that the act 

Perrot and council privy council, June: Perrot MS. fo. 
Ibid., fo. See also The Government Ireland under Sir John Perrot 
(London, 1626), pp. 58-62, and Life Sir John Perrot printed Rawlinson 1728 


from manuscript written about the end Elizabeth’s reign (pp. 198-9). The former 
gives rather inaccurate and the latter somewhat inadequate account this parlia- 
ment. 

Perrot privy council, April 1585: Perrot MS. ff. 

Perrot and Irish council privy council, June: ibid. fo. 

Perrot MS. fo. Journal, infra, pp. 

Falkiner, op. pp. 212-13. 
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was suspended during the parliament the original 
statute was still unrepealed 1557, when act was passed 
defining more clearly its provisions. was again suspended, 
however, during Sidney’s parliament 1569, spite the 
determined opposition the native But Perrot’s new 
schemes taxation, and the certainty increased legislation 
after the further settlement English adventurers upon the 
confiscated lands the clans, made the lord deputy very 
anxious for its repeal. Two bills were accordingly introduced 
into the house lords May :*4 the one simple act repeal 
the other ‘act authorizing certain statutes ordinances 
and provisions made, notwithstanding Poyning’s act’, 
temporary expedient the first were They 
both passed their third readings May—the repeal, 
however, only single vote—and the same day were sent 
down the After the Repeal Bill had passed two 
readings amidst universal silence Perrot’s great dismay 
was rejected the third reading thirty-five votes, 
while the other bill seems have been 

The defeat was chiefly due the great exertions two 
popular leaders, Netterville and Burnell, members for Dublin 
county, who had won over their side many waverers from 
whom the deputy and his council had privately obtained 
promises support. After conference between committees 
both houses May, held the request the Speaker 
during brief prorogation two days, amended measure 
for suspending Poyning’s Act was brought into the commons. 
This also failed pass. the next meeting the lords 
May, parliament was prorogued until November meet 
was furious the perverse dealing 
the Palemen’, for not only had they thus nullified all the 
serious business the session, but they had also caused the 


Henry VIII, (Statutes Large, Ireland, 89). 

Eliz., session ii, 310); Falkiner, op. cit., pp. 214-15. 

The Repeal Bill was drawn April, i.e. after the commencement the 
session, and was sent the Irish council England for the queen’s approval (Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, 561). 

Papers, 1575-85, 403. 

Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, iii. 143; Journal, infra, 112. 

Perrot MS. fo. 

Perrot MS. ff. 120°; Life Perrot, Government Ireland 
under Sir John Perrot, 61. This work, however, mentions prorogation for three 
weeks, cf. Journal, infra, The Irish parliament was long without settled place 
meeting, though the reign Elizabeth Dublin had become its home except for 
the two prorogations this parliament Drogheda (Falkiner, op. cit., pp. 
Falkiner, however, refers one prorogation only, and says that this parliament did 
not actually meet Drogheda, The journal corrects these statements. 
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Irish members, who had previously been favourably inclined 
towards his financial schemes, join them uncompromising 
opposition. perceived that this combination had more deep- 
rooted cause than the undoubted popularity Poyning’s Act. 
Their real aim was since, causing amended bills 
sent backwards and forwards between Dublin and London— 
which seasons when the winds were contrary sometimes meant 
delay two months more—they could drag out the time 
that the bills for the composition, the reformation religion, and 
especially Desmond’s attainder, which many interests were 
involved, would all thwarted.” 

the interval Perrot referred his difficulties the queen and 
her ministers. bitterly complained the inconveniences 
Poyning’s Act and urged the necessity its suspension. 
also demanded the punishment the malcontents who had 
organized the opposition his measures. Indeed, considered 
their example the native Irish fraught with danger that 
asked for his recall unless severe measures were taken against 
them.” But Perrot was blamed the privy council for want 
discretion, while the insinuations his enemies against his 
methods government were more less credited.*! Three lords 
the Pale wrote Burghley against the lord deputy’s financial 
schemes, but Perrot protested that their allegations were untrue 
and that two them had since voluntarily revoked their state- 

business was transacted parliament the meeting 
Drogheda, though there appears have been rupture between 
the lord deputy and some the lords the Pale, for caused 
the baron Louth arrested the serjeant-at-arms.* 
The draft bills for the following session had not yet been sent 
back from England, and the inconvenient season Christmas was 
approaching, hence parliament was prorogued until February. 
The lord deputy, however, was the opinion that was im- 
material when parliament met, for, unless were allowed 
abrogate Poyning’s Act, important reorganization could 
accomplished. Having thus frankly given his advice disclaimed 
all responsibility for the failure reform the government 

Perrot MS. ff. and Perrot Walsingham, May 1585, 


ibid. fo. Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, 565; Sir Edward Waterhouse 
Walsingham, June 569); Perrot privy council, [September]: 
Perrot MS., fo. 

Perrot MS. ff. 110°, 129°; Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, 
pp. 565, 566, 568, 570. 

Perrot Walsingham, October 1585: Perrot MS. fo. Life Perrot, 
pp. 203, 226. 

Perrot MS. ff. 

Oliver Plunket, baron Louth, Walsingham, February 1585/6, Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, 1586-8, pp. 20-1. 
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Treland.** Both houses again assembled before him Drogheda 
the appointed day, but another prorogation followed, partly 
owing his ill-health and partly because the town was unable 
accommodate the train The next meeting 
was Dublin March, but there was further prorogation 
until April. 

When the new session began Dublin, Perrot’s position 
was much weaker. Ulster had again been invaded the 
Scots; they had defeated the troops which had led 
person and there were persistent rumours Spanish 
Moreover, the privy council had constantly interfered his 
dealings with the Irish, especially regard the composition 
for cess the Pale and the adjoining counties, and had marred 
favourable agreement made with the lords and gentlemen 
this territory. However, was instructed end the 
deliberations parliament with all possible speed, order 
free his hand for the pacification the Nine 
bills, among them the Desmond attainders, were passed 
during this brief session less than three weeks, but three 
bills, and subsidy 13s. 4d. upon every ploughland, were 
defeated the lower house, and two the upper house. 
the other hand, the assent was refused bill which had 
been passed both houses, limiting the rights tenants 
the debate the subsidy the commons refused hear the 
Speaker’s motion for conference with the lord deputy, and 
ordered the doors locked and man leave the house 
until the division had been spite this defeat, 
however, conference with the country’ led agreement 
for composition £2,100, according the instructions sent 
from England, but Perrot thought this sum insufficient for the 
great expenses his office.” 

Most serious all was the opposition two acts attainder 
against the Munster leaders, Desmond and John Browne 
Knockmonhy. protest was made certain knights and 
burgesses refusing consent the attainders unless the queen 
pledged herself through the Irish judges save the rights 
escheat the earl However, the attainders were 

Perrot MS. ff. cf. Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 
585, no. 

Perrot Walsingham, Perrot MS. fo. Cal. State Papers, 
Treland, 1586-8, 30. 

Bagwell, iii. 146-7, 149. 

Perrot MS. ff. 219", 220", 224", 

Cal. Carew Papers, 1575-88, 410. schedule the acts passed and rejected 
was enclosed letter from Perrot the Privy Council, May 1586 (Perrot 

Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1586-8, 52. 
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eventually passed spite the opposition, but the means 
coercion there record. Even then the commons stub- 
bornly refused pass the subsidiary act against the 
conveyances made Desmond and his friends, document 
was produced which proved that they had been made after the 
signing the convention for their rebellion.” 
May 1586 the lord deputy gave the royal assent all but 
one the acts passed during the session, and then dissolved this 
unprofitable parliament. 


Journal the Irish House Lords, May 1585—14 May 1586 


Monday the third May 1585. Th’act for th’attayndor James Bodl. Libr., 
Eustace and others was ones red whiche was the third reading thereof 


and being put voices past acte with consent the hole howse. 
The acte that all offendors treason, murder was ones red, whiche 
was the second reading thereof. 


Tuysdaye the iiiith May 1585. Th’acte that all offendors 
murder treason etc. was ones red whiche was the third reading thereof 
and being put voices was dasshed. 

The same daye th’acte for proceading the triall accessories was 
ones red which was the furst reading thereof. 


Wednysdaye the vth May 1585. Th’acte for proceading upon the 
tryall accessories was ones red whiche was the seconde reading thereof. 

was th’acte confirmacion certayne statutes past England 
ones red whiche was the furst readyng 

And was th’acte addicions unto former statute made for ereccion 
free ones redd, whiche was the furst reading thereof being 
then sent the comens the lords the same daye after they had 
past [an] acte. 


Thurisdaye the vith May 1585. Th’act for suspending repeale 


Ponnyngs Acte was ones red whiche was the furst reading thereof. 

And was th’acte aucthorizing statutes ordinaunces and provisions 
made notwithstanding Ponnyngs Acte ones red whiche was the furst 
reading thereof. 

And was the statute addicions unto former statute for ereccion 
free scoles ones red which was the second reading thereof. 


Fridaye the viith May 1585. Th’acte agrement parliament 
for bill sent into England for the suspending Ponnyngs Acte 
was ones red which was the second reading thereof. 

And was th’act aucthorizing certayne statutes ordynaunces and 
provisions made this present parliament notwithstanding Ponnyngs 


pp. 51, 63. 
Vide supra, 107. Trish Statute, Eliz., 
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Acte ones red being the second reading, and proviso added thereunto, 
and the proviso likewise red. 

And th’acte for restoring Laurence his blod was ones red 
being the furst reading. 


Satterdaye the May. The proviso that was added the 
statute aucthorizing acts statutes provisions made this 
present parliament notwithstanding Ponnyngs Acte was ones red whiche 
was the seconde reading the proviso. 


Mondaye the xth May 1585. Th’acte for proceading upon the triall 
accessories was ones whiche was the third reading thereof and 
being put voices was dasshed. 

Th’acte for restoring Laurence Delahide his blod was ones red 
being mended the originall and that was the furst reading after the 
amendment. 


Tuysdaye the xith May 1585. Th’acte for restoring Laurence 
Delahide his blod was ones red which was the second reading after the 
corecting the originall and more was don that daye. 


Wednysdaye being the xiith May 1585 th’acte for restoring 
Laurence Delahide his blode was ones red which was the third reading 
thereof and being put voices the lordes gave theire consents thereunto 
and past acte. 


Thurisdaye the May 1585. Th’acte agrement 
ment holden this realme for the suspending Ponyngs Acte was ones 
red whiche was the thirde reading thereof and being put voices past 
[as] acte withe [the] consent the lords. 

And the same daye th’act aucthorizing statutes ordynaunces and 
provisions made this present parliament notwithstanding Ponnyngs 
acte was also ones red whiche was the thirde reading thereof, and also 
past with the consent the lords. 

And the same daye boothe th’actes weare sent downe the lords 


Fridaye the May 1585. The lords appeared and contynued 
the courte and noo more was don that daye. 


Satterdaye the xvth May 1585. The lords appeared and contynued 
the courte and nothing els was don that daye. 


Mondaye the xviith May 1585. The lords appeared and contynued 
the parliament and did nothing els that daye. 


was recommended the favour Walsingham letter from Lord 
Treasurer Wallop, dated January 1584/5, and abstract his petition together 
with those other Irish suitors extant the Public Record Office. See Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, 1571-85, pp. 546, 557. 

Manuscript rubbed. Omitted manuscript. 

These words are omitted the manuscript. 
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Tuisdaye the xviiith May 1585. The lords contynued parliament fo. 
and did noo more that daye. 


Wednysdaye the xixthe May 1585. The lords contynued the 
parliament and noo more was don that daye. 


the parliament howse and contynued the courte and did nothing els 
these fowre dayes. 


iid 

Tuysdaye the xxvth May 1585. The right honorable Sir John Perrot 
knight lord deputie generall Ireland and the rest the lords spirituall 
and temporall and the comens assembled the parliament howse and the 
said lord deputie gave the royall assent upon th’act attayndor James 
Eustace and others and upon for restoring Laurence Delahide 
his and the same daye did adjorne and prorogue the parliament 
Thurisdays then next following being the xxviith the said monethe 
May 1585 holden the same place. 


Thurisdaye, Fridaye, Satterdaye and Mondaye the lords appeared 


Wednysdaye the xxvith May Upon request made unto the fo. 
lords Mr. Speaker and the rest the comens that certayne the lords 
boothe spirituall and temporall should appoyncted theymselves 

together withe souche the comen howse they made choice conferr 
and agree together upon souch bills and acts should penned and 
preferred put the parliament. was agreed the said lords that 

The lord busshopp Meithe 

The lord busshopp should for the spiritualtye. 


The lord busshopp 
Th’erle Clanricard 
The viscount 


The viscount should for the temporaltie. 
The lord baron Slane 


The lord baron Trymletiston 
And the lord baron 


Written the left-hand margin the manuscript. 
the margin: parliament daye but that the lords did confer upon certayne 
bills.’ 
Thomas Jones, appointed patent April 1584 (Cotton, Fasti 
Hiberniae, Dublin, 1845, iii. 117). 
Maurice Murtogh O’Brien-arra, appointed May 1570 (ibid. 401). 
John Garvey, appointed patent January 1584/5 (ibid. iii. 157). 
Ulick Burgh, third earl Clanricard (G. C., Peerage, 1892, ii. 258). 
Christopher Preston, fourth Viscount Gormanstown (Cal. State Papers, 
1586-8, pp. 36, 41, &c.); C., Peerage, iv. 57. 
Maurice Roche, sixth Viscount Roche Fermoy (ibid. 327). 
Thomas Fleming, tenth baron Slane vii. 158). 
Peter Barnwall, third baron Trymleston (ibid. vii. 428). 
Theobald Butler, second baron Caher (ibid. ii. 104). 
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Thurisdaye the xxviith May 1585. The right honorable the lord 
deputie and the rest the lords spirituall and temporall and the knights 
cittizens and burgeses came the parliament howse ther roabes and 
began the second [sic] cession the parliament maner and forme 
following and did proroge the same the xxix the daye the same 
monethe May holden the same place. 


Fridaye the xxviiith Maye The lords contynued parliament 
and did noo more that daye saving that those that weare appoincted com- 
mitties for booth howses mett together th’afternone and held some con- 
ferrences toutching certayne conclusions for the repeale Ponnyngs Acte. 


Satterdaye the xxixth May 1585. The right honorable the lord 


deputie and the rest the lords came the parliament howse and did 


proroge the parliament the thirde daye November then next following 
holden the towne Drogheda. 


The fifth 


Memorandum that the third daye November aforesaid 1585 the 
said lord deputie and the rest the lords knights and burgesses appeared 
Drogheda the daye and yeare aforesaid and contynued the parliament. 
And the same daye his lordship did proroge and adjorne the parliament 


the xviith daye February next following holden Drogheda 
aforesaid. 


The vith 


Memorandum that the xviith daye February aforesaid 
the said right honorable the lord deputie and the rest the lords spirituall 
and temporall and the knights and burgesses appeared Drogheda afore- 
said the daye and yeare aforesaid, and the same daye did proroge and 


adjorne the parliament the xxith daye Marche next holden 
Dublin. 


viith cessions. 


Memorandum that the xxith daye Marche 1585[/6] aforesaid the 
said right honorable the lord deputye, and the rest the lords spirituall 


This written the margin the original above second cessions’, which has 
been cancelled. The revised marginal headings are slightly darker ink than the 
rest the text, but the same hand. 


the margin: parliament daye for that was betwixt the cessions and 

This written the margin. letter dated May, Perrot Walsingham, 
the bearer was said have delayed his crossing England until the end the 
second sessions (Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1571-85, 565). For practical purposes, 
however, this parliament may divided into two sessions, namely, April—29 May 
and April—13 May 1586. 

Written margin, above third cancelled. 

margin, cessions’ cancelled. The ink this correction and the 
following entries darker than the foregoing, which seems indicate that the journal 
was compiled two portions. The hand, however, the same throughout. 
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and temporall and the knights and burgesses appeared Dublin aforesaid 
the daye and yeare aforesaid. And the same daye his lordship did proroge 
and adjorne the parlyament the xxvith Aprill 1586 holden 
Dublin aforesaid. 


The viiith fo. 
Memorandum that the xxvith Aprill 1586 aforesaid being 

Tuysdaye the said right honorable the lord deputie and the rest the 

lords spirituall and temporall and the knights cittizens and burgesses 

appeared Dublin aforesaid, the daye and yere aforesaid and contynued 

the parliament maner and forme followinge. 


Wednisdaye the xxviith Aprill 1586. Th’act against witchecraft and 
sorcerye etc. was ones red which was the furst reading thereof. 

And was the [sic] th’act against fraudulent deads etc. ones red 
being the furst readinge thereof. 


Thurisdaye the xxviiith Aprill 1586. Th’acte against 
and sorcery etc. was ones red whiche was the second reading thereof. 
And was the acte against fraudulent deads etc. ones red being the 
second reading thereof. 
And was th’act for restoring her blode ones redd 
was the furst reading that acte. 


Fridaye the xxixth Aprill 1586. Th’act against and 
Sorcery was ones read which was the third reading thereof and did passe 
consent the lords and ymediately was sent theym the lower 
howse considered of. 
Th’act for restitucion Taffs wife her blod was ones red which was 
‘the second readyng thereof and was willed ingrosed the third 
reading. 
And was the act impost for wynes ones red which was the second 
reading thereof and was likewise willed ingrosed the third 
reading. 
The iiii acts attayndors weare ones red which was the furst reading 
theym, videlicet, th’act for th’attayndor th’erle Desmond and 
another for th’attayndor Jo: Brown and others, another for 
fraudulent feoffements made the rebells, and th’other acte that the lands fo. 
.of persons attaynted trason maye her majestie without office. 


Satterdaye the xxx Aprill 1586. Th’acts ympost and restitucion 

wife her blode weare ones red, being the third reading them 

boeth after they weare ingrosed, and boethe did passe with consent the 
lords and was sent theym the lower howse of. 


See reference abstract demands various Irish suitors (inter alios) 
Nicholas Taaf (Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, 557). Nicholas Taffe 
Atheclare, co. Lowth, had married Jane, daughter Christopher Eustace, who had 
been attainted the Irish statutes Henry VIII, and Eliz., session 
Large, Ireland, 66, 316). 
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The acts attaynders weare ones red which was the seconde reading 
theym, and they were willed ingrossed the third reading. 

Th’act against counterfeyting forreyne coyne, th’act concernyng 
wilfull perjurye and th’acte concernyng myspleading and yeofailes weare 
red, they being sent the comens the lords, after the comens had 
agreed upon theym and did passe with their consents. This reading was 
the furst reading theise thre acts. 


Mondaye the second daye May 1586, the iiii acts for the attayndors 
the rebells Mounster weare ones red after ingrosing theym and did 
passe with consent the hole lords boethe spirituall and temporall. 

And was th’acte forging evidences ones red being sent the 
neither [sic] howse the lords which was the furst reading thereof. 


Tuysdaye the iiid May 1586. Th’act against counterfeyting 
forrayne coyne, th’act concernyng myspleading and yeofailes, th’acte 
against wilfull perjurye and th’act against fordginge etc. evidences and 


writings etc. weare ones red being the second reading theym fowre 
statutes. 


Wednysdaye the May 1586. Th’act against fordging evi- 
dences and writings etc., concernyng willfull perjurye, and th’act 
against counterfeyting and fordging forreyne coyne weare ones red being 
the third reading thoese thre acts did passe with consent 
the lords. 

Th’acte against fraudulent deads was ones red after th’ingrosing thereof 
and being put voices was dasshed. 


Thurysdaye the vth May 1586. Th’acte myspleading 
and yeofayles was ones red whiche was the third reading thereof, and for 
putting voices was deferred another tyme. 


Fridaye the vith May 1586. Th’act concernyng myspleading and 
yeofailes was put voices the lords and was theym dasshed. 

The same daye certayne peticions concernyng demaunds fees and 
dueties belonging the gentleman ussher the lord chauncellor 
thone parte and the serjant armes the outher parte, weare exhibited 
the lords, which peticions the lords aunswered followethe, videlicet, 
with one assent they appoyncted certayne the lords boethe spirituall 
and temporall committies aunswere the said demaunds, whiche lords 
being appoincted committies ymmediatelye toke paynes therein and 
ordered that the serjant armes ought not attend upon that howse 
all but upon the speaker the lower howse and there have his fee 


reward hathe receaved alreddy (as alledged) and therefore did 


that the gentleman ussher the lord chauncellor should have souche fees 
and rewards the serjant armes claymed have benevolence 


given from the lords respect that the lord chauncellor should have 


Written twice over manuscript. 


Manuscript damaged. The lord chancellor probably refused put this act 
the vote, fearing the defeat which actually occurred next day. 
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serjant armes his owne and hathe none, and that his gentleman 
ussher sarvethe that torne. 
Cristofer Howthe Armachan(us) 
Daren(sis) 
Gormanston 


Satterdaye the viith May 1586. The lords appeared and contynued fo. 


the parliament and noo more was don that daye. 


Mondaye the ixth May 1586. The lords contynued the parliament 
and did nothing els that daye. 


Tuysdaye the xth May 1586. Th’act concernynge leases good 
for xxi yeres against tenaunts taile was ones red which 
was the third reading thereof, and was putt voices and past with 
consent the lords. 


Fridaye the xiiith May 1586. The lords appeared and contynued 
the parliament. 


Satterdaye the xiiiith May 1586 the said right honorable the lord 
deputye and the rest the lords spirituall and temporall and the knights 
cittizens and burgeses came the parliament howse and the same daye 
gave the roiall assente and upon the acts following, videlicet, th’act 
against witchcraft and sorcery, the acte for restitucion blod Taff’s 
wife, th’acte ympost and custome wynes, the acte for the atteyndor 
the late earle Desmond and others mencioned that acte, the acte 
for the atteyndor John Browne Knockmonhy and others men- 
cioned that act, the acte concernyng the avoiding fraudulent con- 
veyances made the late rebells Ireland, the acte against fordging 
etc. evidences and writings etc., the acte concernyng wilfull perjurye, 
the acte against fordging forreyne coyne and the acte concernyng 
leases good for xxi yeres against the issue tenaunts 
And the same daye his lordship did end and dissolve the parliament. 


Manuscript damaged. 

Christopher St. Lawrence, eighth lord Howth (G. Peerage, iv. 273). These 
four signatures are autographs. 

John Long, archbishop Armagh, appointed Perrot under warrant from 
Elizabeth dated July 1584 (Cotton, Fasti, iii. 19). 

David Neyland Neland, bishop Kildare (ibid. ii. 

Vide supra, 14. 

Manuscript damaged. 

tively (Statutes Large, Ireland, 400 the margin opposite each the 
above nine acts there cross with the words dep. the first them. 
prorogue and adjorne the parliament cancelled. 
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Reviews Books 


III. Teil: Die Privaturkunden des Mittelalters. Von 
(Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1911.) 


THIs extremely compact and serviceable handbook epitomizes large 
amount special literature, and gives quantity detailed information 
convenient form. For purposes study should have welcomed 
companion volume giving small chronological series typical docu- 
ments. For purposes reference index would have been useful. But 
the book admirably planned and with the help the table contents 
there not much difficulty discovering the facts which one stands 
need. the head each chapter there short bibliography referring 
the student representative collections facsimiles and printed docu- 
ments. 

Professor Redlich follows the historical order development, tracing 
the evolution the private charter from Roman times the sixteenth 
century, and insisting more upon changes which are common all coun- 
tries, well-marked groups countries, than upon local peculiarities. 
generalize easy matter dealing with subject which usually 
handled from local point view but has faced the difficulty and has 
overcome it. focusses the attention the reader upon the most perfect 
(because the most useful) form legal document—the Beweisurkunde 
—which, authentic, taken the law-courts conclusive testimony. 
all ages the problem the draftsman has been devise form forms 
legal document which will accepted evidence. The main difficulty 
for him discover some simple and trustworthy method authentica- 
tion, which the genuine document can distinguished from the forgery. 
The necessary tests must vary with the state culture and the forms 
government. Some types the Beweisurkunde are practical utility 
illiterate age; others postulate the existence public archives 
which are secure against destruction and can readily consulted others 
call for trained class notaries with professional traditions and (we may 
almost say) system trade-marks. Finally, and most important, the 
Beweisurkunde cannot exist any shape form until the law evidence 
had been reduced something like scientific shape. The history the 
Beweisurkunde then intimately connected with the history institu- 
tions, legal ideals, general culture. The form which the document 
assumes, the manner which will authenticated, the degree weight 
which will allowed, depend upon general social conditions. 
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insisting this truth that Professor Redlich gives unity and interest 
what first seems highly technical branch study. Again and again 
returns the problem authentication, show how creates new 
forms, new processes, new professions, and new public departments. 

The earliest Roman form the Beweisurkunde was simple agreement 
deed gift, written the autograph one the contracting parties 
(chirographum). This document was sometimes sealed, but doubtful 
the seals had evidential value. Either the risk forgery, the growing 
illiteracy the Italian population, led change the fourth century. 
Henceforth the imperial law insisted upon the registration private 
documents provincial municipal archives (acta, gesta municipalia). 
The practice registration (insinuatio) survived the downfall the Western 
the gesta municipalia were sometimes used for this purpose 
Italy until the eighth, Gaul until the ninth century. But the gesta 
did not long survive the destruction the Roman and 
neither the Franks nor the Lombards provided alternative method 
registration. substitute there sprang Italy new type legal 
instrument, which owed its validity evidence the fact that was 
prepared and attested notary public. The notaries formed pro- 
fessional caste, which office descended from father son; and they 
were organized guilds, which possessed their stereotyped traditions 
script and legal formulae. was, therefore, not difficult verify the 
work notary, even after his his heirs and his guild-brethren 
could supply the needful tests. The Italian notariate proved successful 
and long-lived institution, which was only destroyed the general 
upheaval the revolutionary and Napoleonic period. But north the 
Alps there were difficulties the way adopting the notarial instrument. 
find, true, professional class scribes among the Visigoths, the 
Burgundians, and the Ripuarian Franks. Traces the class are found 
late the tenth century. But German law and German prejudice were 
hostile the Beweisurkunde. private charter might produced 
but the man who produced might challenged, first prove 
its authenticity with oath-helpers, and then defend single combat. 
wonder that oral transaction, conducted before witnesses and with 
symbolic ceremonies, was generally preferred. For private transactions 
the charter fell into desuetude. was necessary keep, for purposes 
reference, memorandum recording the terms each transaction and 
enumerating the witnesses. But this had legal force; was not 
evidence. the ninth century the Anglo-Saxons invented new form 
chirographum, the tripartite indenture, which one copy was deposited 
the public archives, while the other two were given the interested 
parties. And this chirographum, borrowed the Franks from England, 
was used all over northern Europe the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
But for some reason, possibly because the rarity public archives 
the difficulty consulting them, the chirographum only enjoyed 
passing vogue Germany and France though was used late the 
sixteenth century some the free towns Flanders, Hainault, and 
northern France. was the sealed document which ultimately restored 
the credit the Beweisurkunde. 
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Seals, course, had been used for centuries kings, royal officials, 
and bishops from the tenth century onwards find them occasionally 
used private persons high rank. But the twelfth century they 
become more every man who status grant charter 
begins affix his private seal. The growth heraldry fostered the 
practice for seal which represented armorial bearings could iden- 
tified the most illiterate. But probably the influence the church 
had more with the growth the new fashion. decretal 
Alexander III provides that, the witnesses document are dead, 
shall not accepted evidence unless written public notary 
sealed with authentic seal (1159). The effect was make neces- 
sary, every country except Italy, that document which might 
challenged the courts-Christian should duly sealed. The secular 
courts followed the lead the canon law. first they admitted the seal 
proof authenticity, when the witnesses were dead. Then, advancing 
another step, they accepted either the witnesses the seal sufficient 
proof. Finally, the Schwabenspiegel (about 1275) are told that the 
seal better evidence than the witnesses. But this confidence 
the seal was shaken several causes. seal might stolen; 
might counterfeited; the impression might detached from 
one document and attached another. Further difficulties were 
caused the practice passing seal from father son; and 
the use one seal common among brothers and near kinsmen. 
the sixteenth century find that the autograph signature generally 
compulsory that all legal documents shall signed the parties. Further, 
find northern Europe tendency revert older tests. France, 
parts Germany, Bohemia, find imitations the Italian notariate. 
Registration again comes into fashion notaries keep records the trans- 
actions that pass through their hands; great men have their chanceries 
which keep registers letters issued; public law-courts undertake 
record the agreements made published before them. 

Professor Redlich justly remarks his preface that the author 
manual cannot expected repair the omissions research. has 
confined his attention those classes documents which have been not 
only collected but also methodically analysed. therefore chiefly con- 
cerned with the private charters France, Italy, and the Empire. does 
not deal systematically with documents Hungarian Slavonic origin 
but gives interesting accounts the loca credibilia Hungary (p. 176), 
and the methods public registration Bohemia (p. 196) and Poland 
(p. 199). has little say about England after the Norman conquest, 
although devotes section Anglo-Saxon charters (pp. and 
reminds that England the native soil the medieval chirographum 
(pp. 97-8). does not call attention Birch’s Cartularium 
Earle’s Land-Charters does not seem have used the studies 
Mr. Stevenson and Dr. Round the subject the West-Saxon chancery; 
nor does mention Professor Larson’s work the King’s Household. 
cannot help feeling that, slight the literature English 
diplomatic, might easily have noticed the various expedients 
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which English lawyers, and statesmen provided for the authentication 
and preservation private charters. profound research would have 
been necessary for descriptions the final concord, the recovery, the 
and the system chancery enrolments. might have 
reminded his readers that the printed materials for the study English 
private charters are remarkably copious and that the typical forms are 
well illustrated Round’s Ancient Charters and the Formulare Anglica- 
num Thomas Madox. And curious that should omit mention 
Domesday Book describing the Polyptycha (p. 12) and the Lehenbiicher 
(p. 160) continental Europe. Davis. 


Palaeographia Iberica, Fac-Similés Manuscrits Espagnols Portugais 
siécles) avec Notices Transcriptions. Par 
Champion, 1912.) 


two most eminent palaeographers the past century, Delisle and 
Traube, have made clear that future progress our knowledge 
palaeography must come from the investigation individual schools 
writing, well from minute studies special problems (such, for 
instance, abbreviations) common all the Apart from 
Delisle’s study the Tours school, Ewald and Loewe’s Exempla Scripturae 
Visigothicae, and Professor Lindsay’s monographs the early Irish and 
Welsh scripts, have works treating particular types Latin 
writing. contribution this class regional palaeography 
that are consider Professor Burnam’s Palaeographia Iberica. The 
present part, which contains twenty plates collotype facsimiles, excel- 
lently produced, only the first instalment publication which 
comprise about 300 plates. There introduction and have only 
the publisher’s announcement tell that the work collection 
facsimiles from Spanish and Portuguese manuscripts written Latin 
the Romanic dialects the two countries and ranging over period 
from the ninth the fifteenth centuries, the majority the specimens 
being taken from manuscripts written Romanic. The undertaking 
justified the ground that have important work Spanish 
palaeography, and none whatever Portuguese palaeography. But 
Professor Burnam’s method selection and arrangement not clear. 
The collection begins with facsimile from manuscript written the 
year 828. The next specimen dated 1155. Plate also the twelfth 
century, but plate the fourteenth. Plates 5-10 are the twelfth 
century. Eight out the first ten plates are devoted illustrating writing 
during one generation, from 1155 1189. Plates are taken from 
three manuscripts, dated a.p. 1210. The following three are the four- 
teenth century, the last two the fifteenth. There are facsimiles from 
manuscripts the tenth eleventh centuries. the twenty plates, 
one taken from Spanish manuscript, and nineteen from manuscripts 
which belonged the Portuguese monasteries and 
and are now preserved Lisbon. Only two plates illustrate Visigothic 
handwriting, the remaining eighteen being examples ordinary Caroline 
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minuscule its different phases transformation from the twelfth 
the fifteenth century. Palaeographically interesting, besides the Visi- 
gothic specimens (plates and 5), are plate which, though ordinary 
minuscule, shows old Visigothic elements, plate for the different hands 
contains, and plate for the curious type writing. 

The manuscripts reproduced contain, was expected, chiefly 
works patristic ecclesiastical interest, e.g. Augustine, Gregory, Beatus, 
Petrus Cellariensis, Johannes Paredes, lives saints, monastic rules, 
and theological tracts. Historically interesting are plate (Lex Romana 
Visigothorum), plate (cartulary Santa Cruz Coimbra), and plate 
(annals the same church). The last plate Portuguese, well 
plates and (translations St. Benedict’s rule) and plate (rules 
the Cistercian order). Plates and offer interesting facsimiles 
illustrating the sign language. 

the first instalment, with its small proportion Visigothic manu- 
scripts, may regarded representative Professor Burnam’s design, 
evident that his work will not supplant the publication Ewald 
and Loewe, which still owe nearly all know Visigothic writing. 
And the following parts the work are contain the same proportion 
this relatively recent Portuguese manuscripts, would seem doubtful 
whether the gain palaeography can such justify extensive 
collection. The main object the work, stated the announcement, 
give many facsimiles, possible Spanish and Portuguese manu- 
scripts written the vernacular. this true, its importance lies rather 
the field modern philology than palaeography. The present 
fasciculus, however, containing does only dated facsimiles, all but 
ene them new, welcome contribution our palaeographical 
material. 

Professor Burnam gives transcription each plate and description 
the manuscript, with bibliography and some palaeographical remarks 
the writing, abbreviations, punctuation, and other small points. the 
whole, this part the publication disappointing. The most important 
facts about manuscript are those relating its date and origin. For 
these facts Professor Burnam seems rely wholly older authorities, 
whom cites their language, usually without comment. Dates are 
assigned plates and without any reason justification 
being given the description. When one recalls the well-known instances 
impossible dates traditionally assigned Spanish manuscripts—and 
Portuguese manuscripts are palaeographically inseparable from Spanish 
—one realizes how incumbent upon the modern editor deal 
with his evidence severely critical spirit. Professor Burnam should 
not have passed over without comment and elucidation the dated 
subscriptions the Alcobaga manuscripts, when authority like 
Paul Ewald had warned scholars against too easy trust these sub- 
scriptions. bemerke says Ewald, auf die Schreiber- 
notizen der Hss. von Alcobaga wenig Gewicht legen sei. Loewe 
glaubt, eine systematische Falschung dieser Eintragungen nachweisen 
kénnen.’ Ewald also reminds us, the authority Bonaventura, 
that not all the Alcobaga manuscripts are necessarily Portuguese 
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origin, since many them, presented the monastery Alphonse 
Portugal, came from Clairvaux 

Professor Burnam’s method citing slipshod. The oldest 
catalogue manuscripts was published Lisbon 1775, under 
the title Index Codicum Bibliothecae Alcobatiae, This cited simply 
the Index 1775. Paul Ewald’s important account Spanish manuscripts, 
entitled Reise nach Spanien Winter 1878 auf 1879’, published 
the Neues Archiv, vi. (1880) 219-398, appears Ewald’s 
reference which sure puzzle many readers. The title Bonaventura’s 
history the monastery never cited full, and the same 
unfortunate brevity deprives other references their usefulness. The 
transcriptions are fairly correct, judge the first ten plates examined. 
Some errors have, however, crept in. The gravest occurs pl. 
Visigothic being misread for the same line, consistency demands 
Illius with i-longa; pares should parem (p. last line section 
Ecriture). The following corrections may noted pl. prophetam 
pl. 14, martyris, 19, octobris (ris the end goes with confesso 
pl. 13, Misprints the other descriptions are not wanting. 
The abbreviations have not been collected carefully they deserve. 
notes the Paris MS. Lat. 4667 (pl. show some abbreviations which 
should have been included: idt t=in, 
omnes, ppr=propter, ut=vel. the Portuguese manuscripts cannot 
speak, not having examined them. The long lists which are given 
full not seem serve any purpose. The titles plates and should 
have been Latin. Plate should headed Martyrologium’ not 
Attention has been called these errors and faults 
method because the success Professor Burnam’s undertaking will 
depend upon the elimination similar defects from the parts which are 


Inventaires des Archives Chartes Cartulaires des Duchés 
Brabant Limbourg des Pays Premiére partie. 
Tomes i-v. (Brussels: Hayez, 1910-13.) 


method adopted this publication the Belgian archives chrono- 
logical, the series documents extending from 1154 1374 and numbering 
3,800. The editor, Alphonse Verkooren, has begun with the loose 
documents, reserving the analysis the cartularies for the second part. 
The work will completed preface which the cartularies will 
described, and abstracts given all deeds now lost, which can proved 
ancient inventories otherwise have existed formerly the archives 
the realm, and key provided showing the collections from 
which they are derived and the relation between their ancient and their 
present arrangement. This ought always done, but unhappily 
means universal practice. The first section, now before 
us, presents series abstracts, strict chronological order, all 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft deutsche Geschichtskunde, vi. (1880) 393. 
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the loose documents. Vidimus or, call them England, 
Inspeximus charters are broken into the separate documents which 
they are composed, the substance each being given under its own 
date. The abstracts are numbered consecutively, and the number the 
abstract also the number the document its class. When document 
printed from vidimus, there can course corresponding original 
and the number the given foot-note. This system has the 
disadvantage leaving blank numbers the series actual deeds the 
repository, fertile source trouble the archivist, but are not 
informed what expedient employed remedy this defect. The date 
clause each document next printed its original language and form, 
followed modern version the place and date. The abstracts are 
French, the local and personal names being given their modern 
forms, followed many cases those the document italic type. 
note follows smaller type giving description the document and 
its seals any; this added another note stating what cartu- 
laries, any, transcript found, and and where has been 
printed. the index local and personal names are indexed under their 
modern forms, with cross-references where necessary from the forms which 
appear the documents. the first volume these forms appear the 
index, whether they are included the text not: this exceptional treat- 
ment course account the early date the first documents. 

This systematic arrangement, well planned and well executed, 
index the extent which record-keeping the Continent has become 
profession with recognized and standardized but open 
one objection, which, however, loses most its sting when remembered 
that the first volume, published 1910, must have been planned good 
many years before. Chronological arrangement only justifiable when the 
natural arrangement the documents lost beyond recall. doubt 
the index each volume will enable the attentive reader reconstruct 
some extent the original grouping the deeds, and their dislocation very 
probably way due but his proposal deal with the 
cartularies the same principle raises doubt whether has sufficiently 
grasped, even the light the work MM. Mueller, Feith, and Fruin, 
the real importance the accidental association documents determin- 
ing hoped that the preface will contain some account 
the history the loose documents well the cartularies. These 
loose documents are mainly the 14th century, since including exemplifica- 
tions there are only 178 earlier date, while the last volume (nos. 2,901- 
3,800) only covers two years, and largely occupied with receipts for 
compensation for horses armour lost the battle Baesweiler. 

The volumes, might expected, contain fair number documents 
interesting English historians. Nos. 278, 279, 280, 282, are original 
letters relating the Saint-Sardos and Montpezat episodes—one wonders 
how they got Brussels, and why Verkooren speaks 
And there are course the documents connected with Edward I’s marriage 
his daughter Margaret the son John Brabant, and various 
treaties and concessions trading privileges Edward III. Two 
these are dated which the index explains localité 
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Yorkshire, combination knowledge and ignorance which would 
hard parallel British publication. Other documents interest are 
no. 157, political letter Edward John Brabant, dated 
August 1295; and no. 1374 with allusion the employment 
English archers for the defence Lierre 1357. Nos. 605 and 606, relating 
the projected marriage Edward the Black Prince and Margaret, 
daughter John III Brabant, have some good English seals which might 


zur Geschichte von Lesbos vierten Jahrhundert Chr. Von 
Dr. Hans (Bonn: Marcus Weber, 1913.) 


Dr. declares his preface that the history Lesbos has been 
unduly neglected scholars, and sets himself the present monograph 
remedy this defect, far least the period 411-301 B.c. con- 
cerned. His painstaking and exhaustive account occupies only 178 pages, 
from cover cover, and proves that Lesbos played quite insignificant 
part Greek history from 411 nevertheless, raises several 
questions some interest. For example, note rightly rejects, 
though without argument, the view (held Beloch, Busolt, Meyer, 
and others) that the Spartan navarch entered office midsummer. 
Xenophon tells distinctly (Hell. that Lysander was sent out 
succeed Kratesippidas, because the latter’s term office navarch was 
over not long before Alcibiades sailed from Andros Samos, and therefore 
September. Lysander, turn, xpovov (Hell. 
1), was succeeded Kallikratidas, whose term office had not 
expired August 406 (battle Dr. Pistorius also right 
when argues (Exkurs ii) against the astounding statement Boerner, 
Meyer, and Kahrstedt (he should not have included Beloch) that 
Agesilaus was navarch for 395-4. may added that the power 
appointing the navarch, then entrusted the king, was probably nothing 
more than temporary return original custom. 

Another point interest which treated acutely and correctly the 
two explanations either the Mytileneans paid for the first 100,000 
medimni, and after that only else they paid for the first 100,000 
medimni, and after that makes attempt explain 
beyond pointing out that apposition Dr. Pistorius 
suggests that Leucon imposed exporters corn export tax 
(as know from other sources), and additional tax called the 
which was either stated here, perhaps usually and like 
the export tax reduced half for Mytilene. professes not know 
what the precise meaning the word is, and not understand exactly 
Théodore Reinach’s explanation, droit but his own words 
modern méchte man vielleicht Stempelsteuer sagen’) convict him 


also clear from these considerations that the date Alcibiades’ return 
Athens, according Xenophon, was 408 not 407. 
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understanding quite well that the was levied 
meet the expenses the officials appointed assess and collect the 
export tax. the limitation 100,000 medimni, which neither 
Dittenberger nor Dr. Pistorius explains, the reason clear from fact 
pointed out the former—in the simplest possible Latin why does 
Dr. Pistorius interpolate wenn ich ihn recht that 
this would about the quantity required Mytilene for its own use. 
Leucon accordingly limited the privilege this amount, order 
prevent enterprising Mytileneans from exporting for sale less favoured 
states. Similarly, allowed Athenians export without paying any 
export tax, but only when the corn was for the Athenian market. Demos- 
thenes, the way, expressly mentions the but silent 
about the the context, think, makes certain that Leucon 
removed the former only (xx. 32). 

Some points may noted which the writer’s usual acuteness has 
failed him. read: Die [of Philiscus, the friend 
Ariobarzanes] gingen nach Lesbos, ihnen Demosthenes durch den 
Hinweis auf Harmodios und Aristogeiton eine sichere Freistatt erwirken 
Here the speech against Aristocrates, which 
belongs 352 B.c.—eleven years after the death Philiscus. Demosthenes 
expressly refers the matter event the and merely asks 
what would have happened the fair fame Athens such proposal 
that Aristocrates had been made and carried the friends Philiscus 
363 (xxiii. 141-3). 

The first note discusses the mentioned 
the ninth oration Isaeus. Dr. Pistorius proceeds the assumption 
that was some one the expediti8ns sent the East Athens between 
370 and 360 and decides favour that dispatched 366, when 
Timotheus went help Ariobarzanes his revolt. Mytilene being 
ally Athens throughout, the Greek phrase supposed mean that 
Timotheus made the Lesbian city his head-quarters the outset. The 
speech Isaeus deals with the alleged will one Astyphilus, who died 
during the expedition question; went out, says Isaeus, 
have made dre eis 14) his last campaign 
the fact insisted upon, that was expedition Mytilene—surely 
impossible way referring the important campaign which 
Timotheus captured Samos, helped Ariobarzanes obtain 
from him Sestos and Crithote, and worked brilliantly the Chalcidic 
peninsula. This would hold good, even knew that Timotheus had 
visited Mytilene. Now, Isaeus tells 14) that Astyphilus 
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His career soldier thus began 394, when the Athenians sent 
troops join those Corinth and other states against Sparta. The 
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war’ that between Sparta and Thebes, 378-371 the 
interval comes Astyphilus’s Thessalian campaign. have other 
information that fighting went Thessaly between 394 and 378; and 
the last sentence the quotation also warning that there are other 
lacunae our knowledge. not doubt that the expedition Mytilene’ 
one these gaps; and the above considerations render the guess put 
forward Mr. Wyse (Speeches Isaeus, 627) much more probable than 
that Dr. Pistorius. Mr. Wyse writes 


Mytilene was one the first adherents the second Athenian league, and accor- 
dance with the terms the alliance had right demand assistance from Athens 
against assailant. possible that 369-8 the Mytilenaeans were embroiled 
with the Samians, who stood aloof from the Athenian league, with the Persians 
the mainland, where Mytilene once had possessions. 


The fourth excursus strangely confused. Its title Die Reihenfolge 
des Eintritts der sechs den zweiten and 
begins thus 


Judeich hat die Vermutung ausgesprochen, dass dem attischen Psephisma 
(1. ii. die Namen dersechs nicht genau zeitlicher Reihenfolge 
eingetragen sein brauchen, vielmehr die Anordnung, wie sie Diodor xv, gibt, 


sein wird. Das sich wohl noch eingehender beweisen. 


The first comment make that Diodorus gives information 
whatever about the professed subject the excursus; what tells 
Sparta and became allies Athens, whereas Dr. Pistorius dealing with 
the order which they were actually sworn members the second 
Athenian confederacy. The latter came into being 377, and there 
had been since the king’s peace. Secondly, 
Dr. Pistorius, immediately after declaring that Diodorus’s order dur- 
chaus richtig’, puts Thebes fourth, although Diodorus expressly places 
after the other five. the third place, such evidence possess 
used very violent and most unsatisfactory manner. For instance, 
das Biindnis mit Chios genannt und keine anderen Bundesgenossen voraus- 
gesetzt 113); but the words are, 
Besides, though see from the declaratory decree Aristoteles that 
the treaty made with Chios was taken the model for the new confederacy, 
does not follow that any deductions are made from this fact with 
regard chronology. Thus the admission treaty with Chalcis 
which every one puts the second group allies, enumerates the terms 
and makes mention the treaty with indeed, were not for 
the words the end one might think 
treaty between Chalcis and Athens alone. Finally, quite un- 
scientific reject the order indicated the list appended the decree 


The decree Aristoteles (Ditt. and Hill, 101. 
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Aristoteles without bringing forward some explanation that order 
yet Dr. Pistorius leaves this point untouched. think that the explanation 
suggested the admission treaty with Methymna see there that 
the name the state was inscribed the pillar soon its formal 
request for admission the confederacy had been received and granted. 
Among other points interest that might noted the excellent 
account the coinage Mytilene from 440 about which, 
the way, Dr. Pistorius says: Merkwiirdigerweise sind diese Miinzen 
bisher ihrer Bedeutung nicht erkannt worden.’ But numismatists have 
not neglected it, the references show while historians have done so, 
for the simple reason that possesses importance whatever. 
High praise due, conclusion, the manner which the author 
has done his work. gives appendix dealing fully with Lesbian 
epigraphy chronological table, giving the year, the date within the 
year when possible, and reference the paragraph dealing with the 
event and remarkably good index, which also gives dates. His equip- 
ment not without gaps: for instance, does not seem know 
Mr. Wyse’s edition Isaeus Mr. Marshall’s monograph the second 
Athenian confederacy but none the less scholar who has read 
widely, and free from that reproach which Beloch has recently levelled 
with justice against German scholarship general. 


Topographie Thessalonique. (Paris: Geuthner, 1913.) 


Thessalonique quatorziéme siécle. Par (Paris: Geuthner, 
1913.) 


the appearance Tafel’s Thessalonica eiusque agro 1839, 
the general history Thessalonica, which after the Saracen conquests 
Alexandria and Antioch was the second city the East Roman empire, 
has been rather neglected, though much has been written about its remark- 
able churches, and the excellent local archaeologist Papageorgiu 
has published valuable studies the antiquities his town. these 
companion books, Tafrali—who formerly held post the Museum 
Bucharest, and pupil Charles Diehl who contributes prefaces—has 
not only taken advantage all that has been done since Tafel, but has 
broken new ground. his Topographie has done for the walls 
Thessalonica what Mr. van Millingen did for the walls Constantinople 
and the twin volume supplies picture the municipal institutions and 
life the city which are the first importance for the history Byzantine 
civilization. Three four years ago was rumoured that the walls were 
demolished. Tafrali hastened the spot and was enabled pursue 
methodical examination the ramparts. Nor was too soon, for though 
the threatened act vandalism was not fully carried out (and recent 
events have permanently averted the danger), some the remains have 
been destroyed. Tafrali has established satisfactorily that the existing 
circuit walls was built towards the end the fourth century and 
thus somewhat older than the walls Constantinople. The original 
structure was course extensively changed the course time; 
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consequence the damage done sieges, frequent restorations were 
needed, and many parts had rebuilt fortified anew. The date 
depends imperfect inscription which ascribes the building the 
walls Hormisdas. 


> , > , 


the second verse were complete, might determine the identity 
Hormisdas. The conjecture that the pope that (who visited 
Constantinople the reign has nothing said for it. 
have doubt that Tafrali right identifying him with Hormisdas 
junior, who served Theodosius the Great and seems have been 
Thessalonica when the emperor was residing there about a.p. 380. Another 
chronological question has probably been settled correctly the author, 
the date the existing church St. Demetrius, which Texier for technical 
reasons assigned the fifth century, but Laurent, the ground that the 
original building was entirely destroyed fire about 690, placed the 
end the seventh century. Tafrali shows that Texier was right. 
The conflagration occurred the reign Heraclius, and only partially 
damaged the church. 

good-sized plan the town, plan the walls, and numerous 
excellent illustrations facilitate the study his very complete discussion 
structural and topographical details. cites full all the important 
inscriptions, some which (cf. pp. 46, 47, 49) present unsolved enigmas. 
But should not have stumbled over the second verse the Manuel 
Tower 

would read but quite correct and idiomatic 


the fourteenth century Thessalonica played more leading part 
than perhaps any time her history. Her local politics were for some 
years closely intertwined with the dynastic struggles the empire, and 
she may considered responsible for the Hesychastic controversy. Not 
only are the contemporary sources relatively abundant, but many 
them are writings men who played prominent parts the events. 
Using this material Tafrali has been able extract the general features 
the municipal constitution, and the interest his work transcends 
both the place and the time. For the institutions which are first clearly 
revealed this late period existed from old, and can infer more 
less similar institutions elsewhere. remember how little has been 
known about the internal government the cities the later Empire 
(apart from Byzantium itself), the importance Tafrali’s investigation 
may realized. But this does not exhaust the interest his work. 
brings for the first time into full relief the significance the democratic 
movement which resulted the temporary government the Zealots, 
and shows how the course the Hesychastic controversy was connected 
with the struggle between the poor and the rich. Thessalonica was the 
most enlightened seat the new Hellenism the age, and the Hesychastic 
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dispute was the form which the opposition between the Church and this 
intellectual movement assumed. The intellectuals’ espoused the cause 
the oppressed. The interests the nobles and Cantacuzenus their 
head were identical with those the monks who were rich landlords and 
wanted nothing less than administrative reforms destined raise the con- 
dition the poor. was thus for political reasons and not its merits that 
the cause the Hesychasts, protected Cantacuzenus, triumphed and 
the triumph meant not only victory obscurantism over renaissance, 
but also the defeat the efforts the poorer classes, guided the 
humanists, ‘secure place the sun’. 

The municipal affairs Thessalonica were conducted means 
Synklétos Bulé, consisting mainly, but perhaps not exclusively, 
nobles, popular Ekklésia, and two executive archons. One these 
magistrates was elected the people, the other was officio the governor 
the Theme Macedonia, who resided the city, and was also 
officio chairman the Bulé. The governor designated variously 
archon, dux, epitropos, dioikétés, par esprit d’archaisme, éparque 
hyparque.’ But what was his official title regard his theme 
the tenth century was stratégos, but this apparently not applied 
him the fourteenth. The author notes, ‘le titre officiel avait pré- 
cédemment plusieurs fois changé,’ and gives couple instances; 
could wish that had traced more fully. the title eparch, 
which cited from document the monastery Zographu, esprit 
perhaps hardly pertinent. For eparch was not archaic 
title was still the official name the urban prefect Constantinople 
and this would probably suffice explain loose application the 
governor Thessalonica his municipal capacity. But worth noting 
that eparch used Theodore Studion, somewhere about 800, 
designate the governor. always thought that this title have 
survival from the Constantinian organization, and that the name the 
Praetorian eparch Illyricum, who resided Thessalonica, still clung 
the administrative head the remnant the former prefecture from which 
Hellas had been separated. this should so, the question remains 
open whether the eparch Theodore’s age was co-ordinate with the 
stratégoi the Thematic system, though with different title, which was 
changed stratégos the course the following century, whether 
the stratégis Macedonia and the eparchate were two distinct offices, 
the eparch having only civil functions. 

The general thread the history Thessalonica for the first sixty 
years the fourteenth century derived from the history Gregoras 
and Cantacuzenus. But the very complete picture which the author has 
drawn the social and economic conditions the city depends con- 
temporary controversial literature and homilies which much still 
unpublished. Particularly important and interesting are and letters 
Nikolaos Kabasilas the Paris MS. 1213, discourse Thomas Magistros 
MS. 2629, and the MS. 1368. 
For the end the century there are the sermons the Archbishop Isidore 
the Paris MS. 1192, which Tafrali promises critical edition. 
Many valuable documents are included Migne’s Patrologia, but the entire 
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literature the Hesychastic dispute (for instance, many the writings 
Kyparissiotis) will not found there. The author has given not few 
extracts from unpublished documents his notes. seems have made 
rule preserve the orthography the manuscripts, but should not 
have printed passages which not make sense without either correcting 
indicating the errors. aggravating the reader make vain 
attempts construe unintelligible text which supposes that 
Tafrali found difficulty. For instance, 36, should 
course for and the passage should evidently run 
tion from Kabasilas 150 requires corrections, and elsewhere some 
assistance the reader should have been given. There are many 
misprints not set down the scribes, e.g. 67, 88, 
The author should have referred Gelzer’s Themenverfassung (which 
cites elsewhere) connexion with the Slavonic sieges Thessalonica 
Mr. Ashburner’s critical edition the Rhodian law (p. 33); and 
Schmitt’s discussion the name Gasmul (p. 43). Bury. 


Geschichte und bis zum Aussterben der 
Humblot, 1912.) 

théque d’Histoire Contemporaine. Paris: Alcan, 1911.) 


titles these two volumes, taken together, are themselves almost 
sufficient indicate the nature their contents, and are respectively 
characteristic the nationality their authors. the natural ten- 
dency German historians expound that period Bohemian history 
when Teutons were incontestably the pioneers civilization the 
Quadrilateral, while the French inevitably prefer emphasize the 
national anti-German revival, the revolt the Czechs against German 
tutelage, which took place the nineteenth century, and has succeeded 
putting German and Slav equal footing, any rate Bohemia. 
Dr. Bretholz’s work immense erudition, bursting with facts, but 
its value book reference, which would otherwise considerable, 
much diminished the absence any index, bibliography, maps. 
divided into five books, the first which devoted the history 
pre-Slav Bohemia and Moravia, when those countries were the possession, 
first the Celtic Boii, whose name perpetuated the word Bohemia, 
which the country known all Europeans except the Slavs them- 
selves, who call merely Cechy Czechy, and then the Teutonic 
Marcomanni. That the Slavs were ever autochthonous Bohemia, 
Palacky and tried prove, one now contends. Dr. Bretholz’s 
best chapter that which describes the Slavonic immigration from 
the east and south-east the sixth and seventh centuries. points out 
the striking similarity between the legends which tell the traditional 
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beginnings the Polish and Bohemian nations those districts where 
they eventually settled down. The characters are the same each, 
but the names different, except that the founder the dynasty, Krok, 
which the same his daughter, the wise and beautiful Libussa 
(in the Polish version Wanda), ruler and judge, marries the ideal peasant 
Forethought ’), who gives his name the line, and generally 
supposed have lived the middle the seventh century. 

the second book the author tells the relations the Czechs with 
the Empire Charles the Great, when they were for the first time brought 
into direct contact with the civilization the West. describes clearly 
the gradual conversion Bohemia Christianity, and the events which 
led the inclusion that country within the pele the Catholic church, 
when one time had seemed certain that the Byzantine missionary 
Methodius would secure its allegiance Orthodoxy. Books iii and give 
extremely detailed account the growth the Bohemian state till 
the end the twelfth century. Wars against Poland, Moravia, Austria, 
Bavaria, and Saxony follow one another endless succession the conquest 
Poland and Moravia the bellicose and usually triumphant Duke 
the eleventh century followed their loss; the severe 
defeat inflicted the same ruler large German force sent against 
him Henry III succeeded peace which bound Bohemia 
still more closely the Empire. The one fact which emerges clearly from 
all these years conflict that Bohemia was always dependent the 
the Bohemian dukes were under strict obligations pay tribute 
and send troops help the emperor, return for his recognition their 
rights their own country. the twelfth century Frederick Barbarossa 
recognized Duke Ladislas king, but the kingship did not become heredi- 
tary until the time Frederick II, who 1212 granted Otakar 
the kingdom Bohemia absolutely and perpetuity, recognition 
his and his people’s long-standing devotion the Roman Empire, 
with the sole condition that the accession each king the regalia must 
fetched from the emperor. Book which all the others are 
were prelude, deals with the history Bohemia the thirteenth century, 
and takes down the year 1306, when the male line the ruling house 
became extinct, with the murder Wencelas Olmiitz the outset 
his campaign against Poland. 

Book more important and more interesting than the others because 
the author for the first time devotes any considerable amount space 
the social and economic conditions the country. His object to. 
show that the German element Bohemia, far from being the result 
sudden and wholesale inroad German colonists the thirteenth 
century into the midst hitherto purely and solidly Slavonic country, as. 
Palacky and other Czech historians have held, must have been present 
almost from the very first. Dr. Bretholz’s view Bohemia without the 
German element would like air without oxygen. Certainly cannot 
denied that the Germans were Bohemia the pioneers culture. 
all church matters Bohemia was entirely dependent Bavaria, and the 
numerous monasteries and convents both Moravia and Bohemia were 
all founded Germans. The peasantry, true, was purely 
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but the towns were largely the aristocracy intermarried with 
that Germany, and the organization the court and all the institu- 
tions the country was founded German models. clear that 
among the Czechs there was from the beginning pro-German and 
anti-German party: one time the first would the ascendant, 
another the second for instance, Dukes Sobieslas (1173-8) and Wratislas 
were notoriously pro-German. But also equally clear that 
there was atmosphere perpetual and inevitable antagonism between 
the two nationalities. The fact beyond dispute that the Czechs are 
far more progressive and civilized than other Slavonic nations largely 
because they, much earlier than the other Slavs, came into close and 
remained unbroken contact with the superior culture the West, which 
this case was that Germany. That their renaissance should therefore 
before all things anti-German character the most natural thing 
the world. That the various members the Slavonic family have not 
always been the first appreciate each other’s virtues nothing new. 
Léger shows how little encouragement first the pioneers the 
Tchéque national movement the first quarter the nineteenth century 
met with Russia, the titular leader Slavonic civilization. But from 
1820 onwards things improved, and while down that time had been 
necessary for impecunious Czech professors extract money from 
uninterested Russian ministers get their works published, from thence- 
forward became the fashion for Russian visit Bohemia and 
become acquainted the spot with the language and literature their, 
were, newly-discovered kinsmen. One always apt prefer one’s 
remoter neighbours those next door, and the fact that Russia has made 
point encouraging and flattering the Czechs while consistently crushing 
and humiliating the Poles the great irony which for the Germanic world 
deprives the Pan-Slavonist movement its sting. Léger’s book has 
some admirable chapters the learned and energetic Czechs who did 
much revive the intellectual life their country, the historian Tomek 
and the antiquarian and one the modern poet Svatopluk Czech, 
who died 1908. This book altogether excellent exposition the 
literary, scientific, and journalistic, which preceded and accompanied 
the economic and political, activity the Czechs during the nineteenth 
century, the period Bohemia’s remarkable national renaissance. 
NEVILL 


Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolingerzeit vornehmlich Deutschland, 
Von Professor Dr. Teil, 1912: Teil, 1913, 
(Weimar: 


beginner the field social history: his name 
well known that excellent commentator and editor medieval 
documents, such the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century rentals 
(Urbare) Austria and the Carolingian charters the Monumenta 
Germaniae. Some five years ago published interesting study 
the social organization Austrian Slavs, which subjected 
searching criticism the fantastic theory Peisker about the Slav 
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study medieval antiquities from the side diplomatics, and for this 
task was specially equipped his skill investigating ancient deeds 
and tracing the peculiarities their origin, place, and time, well their 
characteristic limitations. Conscious these special qualifications, has 
repeatedly called attention the difference between his method 
treating medieval history and those scholars with economic 
legal training 26, 96). The present work the economic develop- 
ment the Carolingian age will certainly increase Professor Dopsch’s 
reputation historian. based minute and comprehensive 
study huge mass heterogeneous raises problems 
supreme importance bold and independent spirit; and full 
original suggestions general well particular questions. 
remains seen how far justifies the claim have given new 
shape solutions elaborated century antiquarian research? 

curious that Professor Dopsch’s inquiries seem have been 
prompted primarily conscious opposition the results achieved one 
his predecessors Vienna, von Inama-Sternegg. The latter had started 
with volume the influence the great manors, 
should say England—and the organization German society 
under feudal rule. The same leading idea the social revolution 
the rise landowning aristocracy dominates his well- 
known Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Professor Dopsch contests the 
main points this theory. his view there could talk the 
case the German kingdoms, original equality among the small 
freeholders communal ties between them. This being so, great 
estates and manorial rights were means initiated the Carolingian 
period, and, more especially, the policy Charlemagne had nothing 
with their formation. some extent they existed right from 
Roman times, and there reason think that their development was 
fostered general depression the free class during the Carolingian 
period. some free landowners were subjugated and depressed, others 
advanced the front from among the serfs and other dependent 
classes. Altogether, the attempt represent the manorial economy 
Carolingian Germany instance natural husbandry based 
agriculture contradicted the evidence, which shows, the contrary, 
considerable development industries working for markets and lively 
commercial intercourse between the countries round the Mediterranean. 
There was plenty money circulation, transactions the shape 
sales and loans were quite common, landed property was mainly organized 
the help leases, especially long leases, and this led fair division 
rent between landowners and farmers. Such are some the conclu- 
sions insisted Professor Dopsch, and certainly worth while 
examine what arguments able bring forward support them. 

His tenets look revolutionary enough, and they are often expressed 


Die Sozial- und Wirtschaftsverfassung der Alpenslawen (1909). The English 
admirers Peisker would well study this volume. 


Die Ausbildung der grossen Grundherrschaften Deutschland, Leipzig, 1878. 
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too broadly. must added, however, that not infrequently posi- 
tions taken with flourish trumpets prove not incapable 
compromise and qualification. Our writer loathes the mere mention 
the manor typical unit natural husbandry, and yet ii. 252 
summarizes his views very sensible manner saying that the 
struggle between natural husbandry and cash nexus medieval times can- 
not exact chronological distinctions. doubt whether 
even Biicher would have objected such pronouncement. When 
Professor Dopsch pleads that the economic development the early middle 
ages supposes much more variety than conceded the schematic 
descriptions modern writers, are inclined side with him but there 
whole world between this observation and the contention that the 
economic arrangements Germany even France the ninth century 
were not based the predominance agriculture. After devoting 
very perspicuous and truly remarkable chapter proving that the 
capitulare villis was restricted its application Aquitaine, Professor 
Dopsch eventually finds convenient refer that source informa- 
tion order substantiate contentions regard not south-west 
France but Germany (ii. 92). Though Professor Dopsch does not 
always seem consistent the presentation theories, yet apt 
attribute his opponents stupendous oversights and elementary mis- 
understandings, which prove, closer scrutiny, have originated 
his zeal for his own cause. The preponderance agrarian points view 
the history the early middle ages traced eloquent passage 
the pernicious influence the writings von Maurer and 
Landau (ii. author is, however, often obliged admit that 
this one-sidedness largely produced not the writings nineteenth- 
century scholars, but the peculiarities eighth- and ninth-century 
evidence. This ought have led him reflect the causes such 
strange perversity contemporary business papers. afraid such 
reflection might have suggested the distasteful conclusion that the age 
was, after all, pre-eminently one agrarian economics and natural 
husbandry and this inference would have been strengthened fact 
for which neither Maurer nor Landau can fairness made responsible— 
namely, that the whole system Merovingian and Carolingian adminis- 
tration hinged the distribution landed estates. spite the 
fiscal resources set forth Professor Dopsch, the supreme expedient 
government those days was grant land—an expedient which 
not usual resort such extent times predominant cash 
nexus. 

Professor Dopsch rightly insists the great importance the upward 
movement which raised the lower labouring classes from condition 
slavery that half-free, half-servile state which may described the 
English term This significant development, which 
counterbalances the depression the common freemen ancient folk- 
right. All this excellent but why should the author claim this view 
discovery, and reproach his predecessors for having neglected 
Surely this characterization the medieval social process one the most 
firmly established doctrines medieval learning. substantially 
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expressed already the works Such misapprehensions 
and exaggerations are usually the outcome prepossession and excite- 
ment, and the reader ought his guard against them the side 
many striking observations and valuable arguments, there are good many 
views Professor Dopsch’s volumes which disturb the proper perspective 
medieval evolution instead setting right against older systems. 

Let glance the main results laid down the chapters this book. 
opens with critical examination the famous capitulare villis. 
Professor Dopsch analyses its contents order show that not 
general ordinance Charlemagne intended reform the administration 
imperial domains, but body special regulations issued Lewis the 
Pious for his kingdom Aquitaine about 794. The references 
southern plants appear especially convincing this respect. The investi- 
gation certainly carried out with great acuteness, and rightly intended 
reduce the exaggerated importance attached scholars the 
capitulare question. But although the intrinsic merits this famous 
ordinance may have reconsidered, will still remain significant one 
the signs the times. Professor Dopsch himself mentions number 
other related regulations (i. 71), which the Brevium Exempla, with its 
instances from Germany well from West Frankish sources, the best 
known. clear, whatever may urged the contrary Professor 
Dopsch, that the Carolingian renaissance produced number attempts 
systematize and regulate the administration Crown estates and 
the beneficia detached from them. Nor did these efforts Royal administra- 
tion remain without influence the arrangement ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. Lamprecht was right illustrating the connexion between these 
spheres comparing the Brevium Exempla with the Rental 
Professor Dopsch’s carping criticism this comparison seems beyond 
the the whole, there ample evidence establish the fact 
that the good times the Carolingian period were characterized 
energetic attempts the part the state and the church introduce 
order into the management their domains. The interesting particulars 
collected the second and third sections the book are well worth 
studying, and bring out many new points detail; but the general 
impression conveyed the works von Maurer, von Inama-Sternegg, 
and Lamprecht remains unshaken, viz. that the temporary revival the 
Carolingian age was bound chiefly with determined reorganization 
landed property basis what may called aristocratic 
centralization. 

The section (4) devoted the estates the church presents mainly 
critical investigation materials drawn from cartularies—the collections 
deeds means which churches and monasteries gathered immense 
amount landed property into their hands. The fact that all parts 
Germany estates and plots were, speak, attracted towards the vortex 


Deutsches Wirtschaftsleben, ii. 
What, for instance, said about the conclusion drawn from the fact that 


the Priim Rental uses mansus instead curtis, aspiciunt instead respiciunt, and 
the like (i. 73), 
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the ‘dead hand’ had been taken prove that, apart from purely religious 
considerations, numbers free landowners were renouncing their economic 
and juridical independence order obtain the protection powerful 
and enlightened institution. This explanation, however, does not satisfy 
Professor Dopsch, who has several objections offer. First, the laity did 
not begin grant away their land the Carolingian age the Merovingian 
epoch had witnessed a-similar enrichment the older sees and monas- 
teries (ii. 16). but this only means that the process 
feudalization, involving the commendation’ the poorer freemen, had 
already set during the Merovingian time, and broke out again with 
great force under the Carolingians, after brief stemming-back the 
efforts such princes Charles Martel, Pippin the Short, and Charle- 
magne. Even this temporary revival, however, was effected not the 
mere suppression feudalizing tendencies, but utilizing them the 
service the State. 

Secondly, the donors conferring land churches and convents rarely 
gave them away full property—they generally contented themselves 
with conditional surrender, receiving the same plots, part them, 
other pieces usufruct, the strength precariae. Professor Dopsch 
even inclined surmise that most transactions the kind had for their 
object arrangements which destitute, infirm, and helpless persons sought 
obtain some advantages for themselves the cost ultimate losses 
their heirs-at-law (i. 280). His remarks about the frequency con- 
ditional’ surrenders are perfectly justified; also highly probable 
that precarial transactions were instrumental not only the bringing 
together ecclesiastical property, but also utilizing means 
dependent farms. But, granting all this, there any reason 
doubt that the thousands donations, conditional well uncon- 
ditional, transferred landed estates from the laity the church and 
constituted, ipso, steady weakening the secular classes? Powerful 
laymen recouped themselves some extent extorting concessions 
and benefices from the church (i. 285). Smaller freemen did acquire new 
openings for their labour, but these openings were certainly bound 
with depression their condition: they exchanged independence for 
more lucrative and better protected dependence. Nothing that 
has been brought forward Professor Dopsch can alter the contrast 
between feudal and pre-feudal society this respect—between the clusters 
homines potestate (hommes the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies and the Unterthanverband the rachimburghi 
the sixth century. The Carolingian age lies between these two worlds 
wonder have look for the transitional links the evolution. 
may added that explaining away the facts testifying the gradual 
depression freemen, Professor Dopsch very near the verge 
downright sophistry. When wants minimize the effects donations 
the secular interests the land, underlines the fact that apparently 
unconditional grants often conceal more complicated but 
when finds that number cases grantors the length 
explaining that they give their persons the church together with the 
land, careful count these auto-traditiones and declare that their 
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number very small—two only among some 655 documents (i. 280, 
But surely not only cases explicit personal surrender that 
the grantors became clients the churches proof were needed, consider 
only the frequent cases which people give away their entire plot, mostly 
the shape one holding—one (i. What position but that 
clients the church could they occupy henceforth? the side 
the need protection the ruinous weight service (Heerbann) 
has been adduced explain the abandonment freedom for the sake 
protection the church. This was mere guesswork the capitularies 
refer again and again the attempts evasion practised connexion 
with the Heerbann ii. ff.). Our author turns deaf ear these explicit 
statements contemporaries, who had all the means knowing and all 
reasons for studying the real condition things. content with 
the suggestion that the real hardship lay not the burden military 
service, but the oppressive practices officials. Such practices are 
not peculiar the Carolingian age: similar complaints were heard 
the time the Ptolemies, and even ancient Greece (ii. 12). 

The way cleared this manner for the discussion secular pro- 
perty (§6). Many our author’s remarks this chapter are very 
instructive. makes out good case for the beginnings system 
leaseholds, which gave occupation and profits considerable number 
dependent freemen and emancipated serfs. dwells especially the 
fact that the estates the period consisted rule scattered plots 
acquired different times (i. 77, ii. 31, 82). The more 
widely-spread and characteristic type the manor was built out 
quantity pieces often dispersed various villages. This important, 
and places the German Grundherrschaft some respects the side the 
proprietary organizations Italy and document like the 
Largitorium the monastery Farfa central Italy seems very much 
akin the great cartularies Freising, Lorsch, Weissenburg, although 
presents the farming-out lands under long leases more direct 
and complete fashion. But the other side the picture, the consolidating 
policy institutions and persons possessed considerable capital, must 
not overlooked either, and Professor Dopsch does not omit refer 
many conspicuous instances the growth home-farms 
(i. 298). But these observations not fit very well with his general 
thesis, and ought any case reinforced systematic study 
services which themselves prove that the dependent tene- 
ments Grundherrschaft were commonly used, England, though 
probably lesser degree, satellites central home-farms some size. 
Considered this light, the statistics collected some inquirers regard 
the distribution the property great religious houses—statistics 
which are endorsed Professor Dopsch— appear inadequate (i. 261). 

The chapters Carolingian land-tenure are followed two sections 
devoted the holding approximate equivalent the English 
virgate, and the Mark. These subjects are treated more cursory 
manner than those the distribution and organization property. 


The nearest analogy England presented the distribution property 
East Anglia and the North Dane-law districts. 
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They had taken because both terms occur constantly the sources 
the period under consideration but our author not really home 
the discussion these institutions, which have traced back earlier 
times. content with ridiculing the romantic notions equality 
and communalism which are supposed underlie the treatment the 
subject his predecessors. needless follow him his interpreta- 
tion the title migrantibus Chilperic’s edict 571. One point may 
noticed, however, connexion with the Hufe, this term certainly 
primary importance even for the unravelling the problems Caro- 
Professor Dopsch has easy task proving that 
the ordinary freeholders the eighth century were not required possess 
one Hufeeach. Itis that nobody, far know, ever entertained 
this contention, though many hold that the formation the Hufen system 
was consequence original settlements families endowed with average 
hoidings this kind. ought clear this time that the 
Germanic agrarian system equality holdings does not imply equality 
between landowners; holdings may accumulated and sometimes 
subdivided, but the fact the distribution land such shares remains 
one the cardinal features the system, because involves organized 
cohesion between the sharers and proportional distribution rights and 
duties. ought try familiarize ourselves with such historical 
peculiarities, instead dissolving them into quasi-modern medley 
indistinct individualized plots. Caro, whom Professor Dopsch follows 
great extent this attempt, had least the merit consistent reasoning 
thought that the equalized Hufen were servile holdings, while the 
dominant class freemen held land all sorts fortuitous combinations.® 
This wrong, because the hobae the free are quite conspicuous 
the documents the hobae the serfs. But Professor Dopsch has nothing 
put the place this erroneous theory except the view that Hufe 
purely artificial entity (i. 311). Once refers the treatment 
England kindred problems, but the only use makes the literature 
the hide notice the existence the geld-hide, fiscal unit ff.). 
would have been more the purpose, however, Professor Dopsch had 
gone little further and taken stock the derivation such fiscal entities 
the hida and carucata geldum from real agrarian holdings—from 
the (family land), and the carucata arandum (plough land). 
This might have helped him discover that the local holdings, the Hufen 
Germany well the yardlands England, did not come into 
existence fiscal counters, but shares adapted local conditions, 
and for this very reason not uniform all over the 
Sternegg’s references the diversity such local conditions are hardly 
mere loophole perplexity (Verlegenheitsausweg) after all. the 
same way study the and bordarii the Anglo-Norman 
system might have shown him that the German Schupposen are not 
regarded simply splinters holdings’ (i. 330). 
The second volume concerned with the facts social intercourse, 
and spite some exaggerations and misunderstandings, presents much 
greater harvest valuable results than the first. opens with discussion 
e.g. Jahrb. und Statistik, Folge, xxi. 76, 474. 
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the well-known controversy the meaning the terms nobilis, 
and liber the legal phraseology the times. Heck has tried 
show that there was general shifting the use these terms, and that 
more especially the liber the ninth century corresponds the freedman, 
while the free tribesman ancient descent was termed nobilis. not 
wish rehearse polemics which have taken part myself former 
occasions. will sufficient say that Professor Dopsch agrees the 
main with the contentions put forward legal historians against Heck, 
and only pleads for the inclusion under the old terms people originally 
belonging different classes, but drawn together similarity actual 
condition (ii. ff.). This very satisfactory. But fail see how this 
attitude reconciled with the warm approval accorded Heck’s 
numismatic theory one the closing chapters Professor Dopsch’s book 
dealing with the currency problem (ii. ff.). Surely both sides Heck’s 
views are intimately connected, and impossible admit that two kinds 
pence and shillings were circulation the same time without facing 
the question the application the two systems legal enactments 
concerning fines and tarifis. Professor Dopsch himself is, course, led 
propose his own solution the problems involved, and, oddly enough, 
this solution seems very similar that propounded myself, 
although expresses his disagreement with the latter very strong 
terms (ii. 

would impossible review the whole controversy here, but the 
main difficulty may perhaps stated follows: the Merovingian 
currency the Franks was based shilling pence, and the Caro- 
lingian shilling pence, how were the shilling fines the Lex 
Salica reckoned out the latter period contention was 
that the lower-class people, chiefly freedmen, were paid for new shillings 
according the ratio pence one solidus, while noble Franks 
received threefold compensation scale approximating the old ratio. 
Brunner, myself, and many other scholars protested against such splitting 
the term solidus, holding the view that the fines paid after the 
Carolingian reforms were almost always exacted new money. This 
means, course, that the sums pence were reduced the rate 
suggested that this reduction was only nominal, 
because the old shillings had actually suffered devaluation, which reduced 
them approximately the standard the silver denarii the new 
coinage. pointed out two reasons for this conclusion: improvement 
the Carolingian coinage, and the rise the economic value silver 
produced the shrinking the quantity metal 
indirect confirmation view was sought the identity 
estimates shillings obtained from both periods, and carefully tested 
the case Riparian Now Professor Dopsch characterizes 
explanations fanciful, and yet, venture think, his own 
explanation follows substantially the same lines. also lays stress 
gradual amelioration the coinage Pippin the Short and 
Charlemagne, and the devaluation the ancient Merovingian pence. 

und Stand,’ Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, xxiii. 157. 
See Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, (2nd edition) 322. 
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These two processes resulted bringing the new shilling the 
value the old one, spite the fact that the first consisted 
pence and the latter nominally 40. this way stipulates the 
very fines’ against which strongly protesting all the 
time. certainly only nominal, but neither nor any the scholars 
who hold similar view ever supposed other than measure 
formal devaluation. 

The length this notice prevents from dwelling the chapters 
which deal with industry and commerce. They are the best the book, 
contain great mass interesting facts, and undoubtedly modify received 
notions the exclusively natural husbandry those times. But 
should added fairness that certain amount exaggeration, 
statements this respect, called forth toa great extent the 
wish present the main features the evolution sharp and schematic 
outlines. Such schemes are very useful order impress the reader 
the main character situation. Nobody will reproach teacher 
geography for saying that Sicily has the shape triangle and Italy 
the shape boot, although matter fact such statements are not 
strictly true. And hardly denied that even after all the correc- 
tions and modifications introduced Professor Dopsch, the eighth and 
ninth centuries will still retain their main economic characteristic 
age preponderating natural husbandry. the other hand, when the 
author tries persuade that the line social and cultural develop- 
ment western Europe ran straight course right down from the Lower 
Empire the thirteenth century (ii, viii), cannot help thinking 
that guilty artificial simplification similar those with which 
often reproaches Maurer and Biicher. When one reads the remarks 
Fredegar’s Continuator the nonage the world, one realizes how 
low ebb European society had reached the seventh century, and what 
great revival was brought the Austrasian conquests and reforms. 
And again, possible assume continuous growth free elements 
the population the course periods which have witnessed the rise 
Immunities and the disruption royal power (Regalia, cf. 14) 

sum up, these two volumes bring together number interesting 
observations and show that the course medievalism was much more 
complicated and varied than commonly supposed; but they not 
prove that the principal investigations the last eighty years have been 
carried out mistaken lines. 


Landolfi Sagacis Historia Romana, cura AMEDEO CRIVELLUCCI. 
(Roma: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1912.) 


THESE two volumes form part the valuable Fonti per Storia 
now course publication, and contain the work hitherto 
generally known Historia Miscella, which satisfactory text had 
previously appeared, since that Droysen the Germaniae 
contains only the additions Paul the Deacon, and the rest have little 
claim critical character. This work was written Beneventum about 
1000, and mere compilation from existing sources, which sentences 
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from different authors are often combined without regard grammar, 
the earlier part being mainly based upon Paul’s Historia Romana, while 
the latter part hardly more than transcript the Historia Tripertita 
Anastasius, and the historical narrative ends with the work Anastasius 
813. The value the composition therefore almost limited the 
evidence which supplies the text the sources. There are, indeed, 
few passages unknown origin, but none the main narrative which 
adds our historical knowledge, and the only addition that betrays 
Lombard writer the true name the Lombard prince who fled 
Constantinople 774. The narrative is, however, followed list 
emperors ending with Basil II, which several additions the sources 
are made, which Signor Crivellucci has omitted mark such. The 
most important that the name Theophilus added cum filiis 
Michahel Constantino’. The existence this Constantine was known 
from coins and from the catalogue imperial tombs, but other 
literary source plainly stated have been his father’s colleague 
and from the name Michael hard escape the conclusion that the 
Michael, other than Michael III, who appears with Theophilus coins 
was really his son, not, was maintained the late Mr. Wroth his 
Catalogue Byzantine Coins, his deceased father. Moreover, the name 
Michael III appended the words 
Basilio’ are added the notice his murder, and his years are stated 
twenty-six instead the twenty-five given Anastasius. 

Signor Crivellucci has placed beyond doubt that the Vatican manu- 
script the archetype, though not written with the author’s own hand 
and, the object the edition preserve the spelling the manu- 
script, emendation confined correcting faults the amanuensis. 
The text has many places been corrected hand which the editor 
calls and proves have been independent the author. explains 
that, when editing volume was not clear that was not merely 
second amanuensis and therefore placed his readings the text; but 
most unfortunately has for some unexplained reason frequently done 
volume also, thereby obscuring some interesting facts. cannot 
agree that poor and ignorant interpolator’ with information 
beyond that the original author. For instance, constantly corrects 
the spelling Arabic names, changing Mauhias’ into Muhauias’, 
Abdellas’ into Habdallas’, Hizid’ into Gizid’, Abimelech’ into 
him’ into Ibrahim’, and Moamed’ into Muhammad ’,! and adds 
statements the parentage the Caliphs, appending the names 
Solomon and Yazid fil. that ‘Umar Habdil- 
though his information not infrequently incorrect, when 
calls Walid fil. and when changes Hisam 
huius frater’ Eluelid huius filius’ (ii. 194), Uhalid fil. Hisam’ 
(ii. 206), Hizid Lipsos’ Hiscem fil. Habdil- 


five cases this same correction made the original hand, perhaps because 
the neighbourhood the Arab colonists caused the name the prophet well 
known south Italy. 
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appends the notice Michael the catalogue emperors Huius 
temporibus Cretam Siciliam Saracenis capte occa- 
sionally copies marginal notes found existing manuscripts Anastasius 
(ii. 220, note b), these additions and corrections, which the editor places 
sometimes the text, sometimes the notes, may derived from 
similar source but the corrector, whoever was, had either first 
second hand some knowledge Arabic spelling. 

With the exception the confusion the corrections the 
edition has been prepared with the most scrupulous care and thoroughness, 
the smallest points erasures, difference ink, use capitals and 
abbreviations, and divisions words being noted the apparatus, 
and besides the readings the manuscript the editor has also recorded 
those the sources, and the case Paul the whole his text appears 
the notes. The printing and proof-correction are also almost faultless. 

Brooks. 


Calendar the Feet Fines relating the County Huntingdon, 
1603. Edited Turner, M.A. (Cambridge for the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, 1913.) 


Tuis calendar Huntingdonshire fines executed with the minute care 
that expect from the editor, and provided with very elaborate 
indices names and places. would not, however, have called for 
notice here were not for the long introduction 164 pages, nearly 
two-thirds which are devoted close discussion such difficult subjects 
the manor, hides and virgates, and carucates and bovates. The great 
merit these disquisitions the fresh treatment problems now some- 
what hackneyed acute and independent mind. Their conclusions 
and suggestions though often, admitted, highly speculative and 
means always acceptable, will serviceable stimulating inquiry 
into these still unsettled questions. Even doctrines that 
secure general assent find unsparing critic Mr. Turner. Among 
these may instanced the legal dictum that the statute quia emptores 
(which slip here dated 1280) put stop the creation new 
manors. study such documents the Feet Fines discloses, are 
told, the appearance the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries quite 
considerable number new manors, generally small and often bearing 
the name the owner. The modern lawyer and probably his medieval 
brother, had had the word, would doubt describe them 
reputed manors, but manors all events they were regularly called, and, 
may believe Mr. Turner, they differed from the manors the older 
creation material respect. Even court baron could usurped 
and the usurpation cured prescription, many unauthorized assump- 
tions were before 1290. The conclusion seems that though the legal 
doctrine the impossibility the creation manors after 1290 perhaps 
technically correct—we not feel sure that Mr. Turner would agree 
this—it practically refuted the facts. 

The author’s views hides and virgates, carucates and bovates are still 
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more independent. Starting from Seebohm’s theory the Roman origin 
the manor, conjecturally explains the hide, the terra unius familiae (and 
incidentally the five-hide unit), the demesne the Roman villa trans- 
ferred the Saxon landowner and standing the proportion the 
land held the serfs. The serf’s virgate indeed the original unit 
which the hide merely multiple. Apart from the difficulty conceiv- 
ing Roman Britain exhaustively divided into serf-cultivated villae, this 
suggestion makes too heavy call upon our powers belief assuming 
that the term hide was conveyed from the demesne the land service 
because, most cases, the latter contained sixteen virgates and the former 
comprised the equivalent four virgates. not easy either reconcile 
this hypothesis with the view expressed later (p. that Britain was 
once cultivated men who held bovates and half-virgates and that the 
full virgate and the double bovate were introduced agricultural im- 
While dealing with bovates interesting note that the 
author’s suggestions that the bovate was older than the carucate and that 
the introduction the carucate was not immediate result Danish 
settlements, are singularly borne out Mr. Stenton’s discovery that land 
the Danelaw was still measured hides and bovates the early part 
the eleventh century. the other hand, not think that Mr. Turner 
has advanced sufficient evidence for selecting 12} acres out many 
equations the original content the bovate, nor can follow his 
statement that the evidence for carucate 120 acres (rather than 
100) the time non-existent. The fact that the 
fiscal carucate contained 120 acres surely prima facie evidence that 
this was the supposed content the field carucate. Moreover, the fiscal 
carucate was such recent introduction that the actual agricultural unit 
can hardly have diverged very widely from 1086. 

Reverting hides, rather surprising find the date the County 
Hidage pushed back the reign Alfred, spite the strong internal 
evidence that not earlier than the eleventh century, especially the 
change dating involves the unnecessary assumption that part the 
document later insertion. The author’s inclination accept William 
Malmesbury’s unsupported assertion that Alfred instituted hundreds 
and tithings, has blinded him the difficulties raised attributing the 
County Hidage early date. The attempt, which the change 
date leads up, equate the vill township with the tithing group 
ten hides contains some very disputable argument, but especially the 
statement that, ‘the vill was not any sense agrarian institution 
the case the single-manor vill possible course take the view 
that the agrarian organization was that the manor, but how does 
Mr. Turner explain those villages the east England where many 
five six manors were intermixed the single set fields one town- 
expressing doubts whether all the places named Domesday 
Book were vills seems forget that the juries inquisition, whose 
evidence was compiled, are expressly stated have contained representa- 
tives the vills, but other local area below the hundred. The want 
that special knowledge Domesday Book and its interpretation, which 
disclaimed his preface, indeed somewhat drawback these 
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inquiries. Thus, the explanation offered the large reductions the 
hidage Northamptonshire should have been compared with the different 
explanation given Mr. Round the Victoria County History. 

have thought incumbent upon single out for discussion the 
points Mr. Turner’s interesting and suggestive introduction which seem 
most open criticism. The rest commend the attention the 
discerning reader. 


The Minority Henry (London: Macmillan, 
1912.) 


work the natural continuation John Lackland, which Miss 
Norgate published eleven years ago. shows the same qualities and the 
same tendencies the earlier volume. Miss Norgate her best 
composing detailed narrative. She shows mean degree literary 
skill fitting together the data documents and chronicles. She never 
evades the difficulties which arise from conflicting evidence but, her 
attention points chronology and topography, she always remembers 
that she dealing with the texts clue the thoughts and actions 
human beings. She interested the study character and motives 
she does good work revising the conventional estimates the 
secondary actors, whom her predecessors have often labelled black 
white with undue haste and emphasis. amiable weakness that 
she invariably takes the cudgels for the unpopular. She apologizes 
for Gualo (ch. ii) and for Pandulf (ch. iii) with some effect. Her defence 
Peter des Roches (pp. 117-21, 200, 207) emphasizes the fact that the 
rivals the bishop were responsible for the charges brought against him. 
But she goes too far when she contends that Gerard Athée and his kind 
had never given just cause resentment any English party 
person’ (p. 75). Their misdeeds are partly recorded the Pleas the 
Crown for the County Gloucester, edited Maitland (1884) and 
has collected other evidence against Gerard his editorial intro- 
duction. Apart from the question accuracy, her vindications are 
sometimes laboured. prefer her treatment really heroic character. 
She seen her best the pages devoted William Marshal. She 
makes good use the picturesque detail which the marshal’s biographer 
affords but she has done more than this. Her analysis the marshal’s 
character just and illuminating. 

Her weak point that she hardly tries disentangle the 
from the particular. Moving forward pace pace through her story, 
always absorbed the occurrences the moment, she seldom ever 
takes broader survey national development. Religious and intel- 
lectual movements seem lie outside her definition history. She 
oblivious the fact that the Dominicans and Franciscans entered. 
England this period she makes reference the university Oxford, 
although Robert Grosseteste was lecturing there before 1227. There 
not word about architecture and yet was these years that Salisbury 
Cathedral was built, probably from the plans native architect. She 
never mentions the growth the common law, although Martin 
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and William Raleigh were giving memorable decisions during the minority. 
far administration concerned, she uses and some points criticizes 
the conclusions Mr. Turner and Professor Powicke; but she 
does not follow the lines inquiry which they have suggested. Her 
conception history differs very little from that Roger Wendover 
Matthew Paris. 

Both her appendixes and her text she has made some new points. 
The battle Lincoln has special fascination for her, and she unable 
agree all points with the conclusions Professor Tout. particular 
she holds, with Professor Oman, that the blocked gate’ through which 
portion the relieving army was admitted the castle must have 
been the old west gate the city, not the great west gate the castle 
(pp. 273-4). She re-christens the final treaty with Prince Louis, arguing 
that must called the treaty Kingston, since was only the pre- 
liminaries that were arranged Lambeth (pp. 278-9). She points out 
that the Red Book the Exchequer has wrongly attributed Gregory 
group four letters which actually emanated from Honorius III (pp. 
8). She shows that 1223 the young king was declared age for every 
purpose but the granting charters perpetuity (p. that the only 


change made 1227 was the assumption the king power grant 


such and that there was question 1227 annulling the 
charter the forest (p. 266). this last point she anticipates, and 
confirmed by, Professor Petit-Dutaillis, the French editor Stubbs. 
Naturally there are great discoveries made well-worked 
field until new material has been brought light. But, within her self- 
imposed limits subject, Miss Norgate has produced the fullest history 
that possess the minority Henry III. much hoped that 
she may yet complete the history the reign the same scale, and with 
the same scholarly attention disputed questions. Davis. 


The Dominican Order and Convocation. Study the Growth Representa- 
tion the Church during the Thirteenth Century. 
M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


Father Bede Jarrett, the Order Preachers, that the development 
representative institutions the thirteenth century must have owed 
much St. Dominic, his order, and its organization. The theory requires 
almost much space test does state, and can only offer 
here some reasons for regarding Mr. Barker’s presentment somewhat 
strained. has collected and investigated with great care the various in- 
stances clerical representation the thirteenth century, and has made 
some useful corrections Stubbs’s dates. Nor would easy disprove 
Dominican influence the growth representative institutions but 
seems considerable exaggeration ascribe that influence the essential 
difference -between the English convocations and the corresponding 
synods the Continent, namely the presence convocation proctors 
for the diocesan clergy. This not the whole effect that Mr. Barker 
attributes Dominican also puts the credit their 
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example the representation chapters, archdeaconries, and religious 
houses, but the representation the diocesan clergy naturally the point 
which lays most stress essay dealing mainly with English 
institutions. 

The first question that occurs why oecumenical influence like that 
the Dominican order should have produced this effect only England. 
St. Dominic had doubt his English admirers, and English kings had often 
Dominican confessors, but Dominican influence was surely not great 
Spain. Why then representation the Spanish diocesan 
clergy Was that the co-operation pope and king tax the clergy 
under Henry III produced burden, and therefore remedy, that was 
unique the result should assigned the local and not the 
general cause. Again, Dominican influence was potent 1226, within 
five years its first appearance England, provoke the first repre- 
sentation chapters and abbeys, why did take more than half century 
secure summons for proctors From 1226’, writes 
Mr. Barker, ‘we may leap forward the beginning the reign 
Edward I.’ may, and doubt shall, wish ignore the 
interval. But during there had been summoned two knights from 
each shire, and the two knights the shire seem closer model 
for the two proctors the diocese than any provided the Dominican 
order. Mr. Barker himself describes the vigorous local life the 
supreme differentia England from the rest western but 
for the moment too much preoccupied his clerical theory attach 
any weight secular precedents. Even’, writes (p. 55), ‘if Boniface 
Savoy archbishop, the voice the clergy will out, and representation 
will come. February 1254 the regents, Eleanor and Richard, 
summon for the first time our history knights the shire central 
assembly.’ But what has the voice the clergy with the knights 
the shire 

are afraid Mr. Barker has run his idea death. His forte 
political theory, and regards the growth parliament the working 
out great democratic principle representation, which discerns 
the Dominican constitution. thus ignores the idea suit and 
service factor the high court parliament, and the feudal con- 
ditions from which sprang. Representation him glorious 
fancy the thirteenth century was nearer the con- 
ception borrowed Glanvill from earlier law-books. the lord, 
tells us, will the shire hundred court, can his 
presence acquit’ all the tenants his demesne his steward will go, 
his presence also will suffice but neither will go, then the tenants must 
send the reeve and four best men. All labour under the liability the boon 
representation consists the fact that through the vicarious presence 
the few the many may stay home, and the burden going often 
attached particular tenements. Representation its origin more 
like incident feudal tenure than modern democratic principle. 
Mr. Barker too much idealist for this political materialism 
spite his admission the importance the local life the shire, will 
not admit the importance local representation the shire court 
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basis for national representation parliament. The juries the shire 
court were, contends, merely summoned give information, recogno- 
scendum, and not act, faciendum; but surely this playing with 
words. The presentment the verdict jury was quite active 
proceeding the assent the clergy the financial demands king 
pope and the Crown administered justice, also demanded, assessed, 
and spent the taxes. But while Mr. Barker will not see representation, 
can help it, the laity, sees the clergy every possible 
occasion. 1255 clerical proctors complained the exaction tithe 
without consent for especially, when matter binding any man, 
his express consent Here, says Mr. Barker, the clergy 
naturally take the lead emphasizing the principle representation’ 
(p. 56). But they remember the case Peter des Roches, who 
successfully resisted the collection scutage the ground that 
individual had not consented, and the wording this protest reads like 
repetition that claim so, the clergy are demanding not much 
representation its antithesis, referendum. Mr. Barker also thinks 
the chapters 1226 were the first raise the question the right 
majority bind minority but surely the question was not merely 
raised, but answered—only hoc perhaps—in the executive clause 
Magna Carta. 

Finally, Mr. Barker concludes with warning against isolating the 
institutional development England from that continental Europe’ 
however, reason for assigning continental origin the 
representation the diocesan clergy, which Mr. Barker himself shows 
have been purely English development. And cannot understand the 
history our parliament all unless realize that, unlike every con- 
tinental representative system, was high court well body repre- 
sentatives, and that its functions first are almost exclusively judicial. 
France have parlements side side with états. England they are 
rolled into one, and that singular union have the cause the unique 
strength and permanence the English representative system. Mr. Barker 
has left the law out his account the genesis English representative 
institutions. The omission was perhaps natural dealing with convoca- 
tion, which owing its aloofness from English law dropped out the 
English parliament. But Mr. Barker’s point prove the influence 
the clerical upon the lay institution and proof that valid must deal 
with rebutting evidence. Dominican ideas were probably more potent 
producing the general representation chapters and abbeys than the 
peculiar English representation the diocesan clergy; and the new- 
fangled clerical representation probably had but slight effect upon 
parliament compared with the old-fashioned lay representation local 
courts. clerical proctors were summoned Simon’s parliaments, and 
Edward determination esset clerus sicut populus produced but. 
transient co-ordination. Liability summons and not right attend 
was the basis the English parliament; and for generations the concern 
baron and burgess and abbot alike was evade obligation and not. 
assert privilege. The English monarchy made the English 
and not the people themselves. 
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Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste, Bischofs von Lincoln. 
Besorgt von Dr. Lupwie Baur. (Miinster W.: Aschendorff, 1912.) 


monumental and excellent Dr. Baur’s edition the philo- 
sophical works Grosseteste presents almost impossible task the 
reviewer. Not only the whole apparatus criticus large scale 
that just appreciation must beyond the reach all who are not 
prepared repeat the labours the editor himself, but there the even 
more serious difficulty that the original texts contained the volume are 
either published now for the first time, or, some them have appeared 
earlier date, these too receive for the first time critical handling 
and must for most purposes count new. histories medieval philo- 
sophy Grosseteste has always had honourable place, and the literary 
testimony, collected now with admirable diligence Dr. Baur, shows that 
the influence the great bishop upon various kinds speculation has 
received wide vague recognition. But the vagueness has been perhaps 
the most remarkable fact. That Grosseteste knew some Greek, read some 
Aristotle, encouraged the study science and philosophy among the 
Franciscans, was recognized master Roger Bacon and the Oxford 
and died the odour sanctity—so much may found many 
books, but there little more that even the learned have cared assert. 
Few therefore, any, those whom the appearance new material may 
attract the study Grosseteste will come furnished with any criterion 


authenticity with any precise instruments exposition. The forma- 


tion judicious verdict upon these somewhat miscellaneous treatises 
must therefore long and laborious process nor improbable that 
many will prefer refrain even from beginning until Dr. Baur has published 
his own interpretation the work which holds out the hope. 

authoritative list Grosseteste’s philosophical works can now 
found. There are fragmentary indications early catalogue, which 
has long since disappeared, but the later catalogues, through the failure 
their authors consult the manuscripts, are full confusions and 
repetitions, that modern editor has choice but fall back upon 
such evidence may found long chain authors, beginning with 
Roger Bacon, who mentions some four five works name and uses 
others without such mention. After careful review the evidence 
Dr. Baur able group the reputed works under the two headings 
Commentator’ and Grosseteste Independent Philo- 
sopher with subdivision each case into genuine and spurious. 
commentaries translations are printed, but Dr. Baur gives some useful 
information about the work Grosseteste those departments. Negle- 
xit omnino libros Aristotelis,’ says Roger Bacon his master, and thereby 
advertises his own prejudices the expense the facts. The commentary 
the Posterior Analytics certainly genuine, and the evidence for work 
the Physics equally strong, even though there more than one that 
claims Grosseteste’s. the Ethics, Hermannus Alamannus uses 
the words interpretatus and commentatus Grosseteste, but Dr. Baur 
succeeds showing, largely with the aid Vatican manuscript, hitherto 
unknown unnoticed, that the main work Grosseteste was translation 
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made directly from the Greek, while the commentary consisted only 
additions certain ancient commentaries. the other works relating 
Aristotle only the commentary the Elenchi genuine, 
but Grosseteste appears again translator and interpreter connexion 
with the pseudo-Dionysian writings. That most this kind work was 
done with his own hand the more easily believed when see his readi- 
ness acknowledge his debt coadiutores, and his admission, ‘in fine 
huius meae qualiscumque translationis that his work 
was surpassed that his predecessors. His knowledge Greek must 
have been very considerable. Perhaps was not until his later years 
(between 1240 and 1253 Dr. Baur’s opinion) that felt equal the 
task translating yet Roger Bacon’s statement, Graecum Hebraeum 
non scivit sufficienter per transferret, sed habuit multos adiutores,’ 
the modesty Grosseteste’s admissions rather than the insufficiency 
his knowledge. His conception the translator’s office and method 

the original works philosophical subjects complete edition 
manuscript exists. 1514 there was published Venice volume 
with the title Ruberti Lincolniensis bonarum artium optimi interpretis 
Opuscula dignissima nunc primum lucem edita accuratissime emendata. 
Herein are nineteen treatises, all which are found, though different 
order, manuscript the San Marco collection. Supplementing this 
list from five six other sources, Dr. Baur arrives total twenty- 
eight (including the doubtful Anima), and the text these that 
prints. The arrangement them cannot chronological. The actual 
date one (De Impressionibus Aeris) can ascertained, and the relative 
order two three others, but the whole there better plan than 
arrange them according their subject-matter, with some assistance 
from the manuscripts, which point recognized connexion between 
certain small groups them. Four main heads are thus established 
(1) writings introductory character, (2) physical works, (3) meta- 
physical, psychological. When the twenty-eight treatises are thus 
set out order easy see that they are very unequal importance. 
One (4) only fragment, others (8, 10, 18) were probably not intended 
separate works, two (19, 20) are really the two halves the same letter. 
The evidence for authenticity, however, which too various and too 
minute examined this Review, almost all cases sufficient. 
About the Anima alone has Dr. Baur any serious doubt, and upon this 
work may well say something. Only one manuscript (Digby 104 
the Bodleian Library) known exist, and the superscription which 
attributes the work Grosseteste is, Dr. Baur’s judgement, considerably 
later The literary testimony has independent value, that the 
question authenticity turns chiefly the contents the treatise, 
especially the points discrepancy between and the Intelligentiis. 
The authorship the latter work not doubtful, for part letter 
Grosseteste’s friend and pupil, Adam Rufus, and can with some proba- 
bility assigned the early years the thirteenth century. Upon some 
subjects the differences between two works are considerable. Dr. Baur 
thinks just possible that they might explicable the supposition 
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interval forty years, but his hesitation claiming the Anima 
for Grosseteste well justified, perhaps even better justified than his 
own discussion the problem would suggest. would not difficult 
argue that the treatise, has come down us, only loose con- 
junction separable fragments, which, not different hands, must 
least belong different periods. Thus the beginning four questions 
are propounded, answer given each, and then (on 252 Dr. Baur’s 
text) the words triplex est animae introduce new discus- 
sion which has only the most perfunctory connexion with what has gone 
before. similar appearance break found 259, after which 
point comes series detached observations about the soul, somewhat 
suggestive commentary upon some one else’s lectures. still quite 
conceivable that the whole book compilation the same author, 
but one obvious fact the greater prominence Aristotle the later 
sections. the earlier part St. Augustine dominant, even where 
allusion Aristotle would most natural, but the writer of, e.g., the 
section beginning 270, regards Aristotle’s Anima the chief 
authority, and more than likely that knew the work Albertus 
Magnus, least was acquainted with the general trend Dominican 
Aristotelianism. 

the value Grosseteste’s scientific and philosophical works 
impossible offer here any adequate opinion. His possession scientific 
interests (largely connected with optics) similar those Roger Bacon 
evident, and therefore natural that the centre his system—if 
such term may used—should theory ipsa corporeitas 
and the spherical diffusion light through space. This theory should 
called scientific rather than philosophical, for, although Grosseteste 
was well acquainted with the metaphysical problems his day, his own 
inclination towards physical explanations. The suggestion the 
that light spiritus corporeus which can act kind 
link between incorporeal appetitus and corpora grossiora characteristic, 
and one who thinks that matter comes nearest spirit when 
thinnest really metaphysician. Hither Grosseteste’s theory, another 
resembling it, must have attained tosome notoriety, for Aquinas (e. Summa, 
76, applies the terms fictitium derisibile’ the theory that the 
soul united the body mediante spiritu corporeo’ mediante 
luce quam dicunt esse corpus’. gather from him that this opinion 
was ostensibly founded St. Augustine, but tolerably clear that his 
scornful criticism meant refer writers his own time. 

something paradox that far the largest and perhaps the 
most interesting work contained Dr. Baur’s volume should the 
Summa Philosophiae, which, all probability, not the work Grosse- 
teste. The existence this book (which must not confused with the 
Compendium Philosophiae attributed Grosseteste until few years ago, 
when Dr. Baur exposed the error) has been known some writers, and 
Wulf declares his History Medieval Philosophy that several English 
versions exist. What his authority for such And 
where are the versions Only three manuscripts have been discovered, 
and these only one (at Cambridge) complete. Two them assert 
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that Grosseteste the author, but the oldest the three (at Merton 
College) has only the picture bishop, with which are inscribed, 
fourteenth-century hand, two hexameter verses referring, may 
presumed, Grosseteste. This ascription, however, probably only due 
the fact that the Merton volume the manuscript the 
followed some works Grosseteste’s. The manuscript, fact, cannot 
determine the authorship: there evidence for the existence such 
work Grosseteste any the medieval authors whose authority 
would valuable, and the testimony later writers merely based 
the manuscripts. The style, arrangement, and terminology have, more- 
over, parallel the works undoubted authenticity. the other 
hand, the work (which clearly one man and not compilation) 
certainly English origin founded authors and materials well 
known mentions and makes much use Albertus Magnus, 
but names writer later date than him, that actual date cannot 
much removed from the time when Grosseteste was writing. Yet 
thus far the arguments appear evenly balanced, the allusions 
contemporary history (discussed Dr. Baur pp. 133 ff. the Pro- 
legomena) are against the authorship Grosseteste, for they seem show 
(1) that the work cannot have been composed before 1251, which almost 
too near the end Grosseteste’s life, and (2) that the author was Germany 
1248, which difficult believe Grosseteste. Nothing, again, 
more puzzling than the author’s references his own writings, especially 
Tractatus Luce, which must understand not part the 
Summa but separate treatise. identify this with the 
Grosseteste will require much ingenuity, for the doctrine light the 
Summa not identical with the doctrine the Luce. Who then was 
the author this notable That was Englishman Grosse- 
teste’s period and school thought practically certain, and when the 
author speaks magister meus naturalibus mathematicis peritis- 
simus theologia perfectissimus vitaque religione sanctissimus 
feel that one had better claim than Grosseteste such descrip- 
tion. The hypothesis pupil’ can always advanced with safety, 
but until least Dr. Baur able put forward considered opinion, 
nothing more than conjecture possible. 

Something must said conclusion the contents this very 
remarkable work. estimate its scientific philosophical value indeed 
beyond the scope historical review, but perhaps permissible 
indicate roughly the author’s relation the intellectual problems 
his age, and this may some extent effected glancing his own 
judgements upon the history philosophy and upon the great names 
the past. The first contains historical sketch and classification 
authorities. the actual list names there nothing exceptional, 
but the method grouping them worthy attention, especially 
account the use made the uncommon terms theosophia and theosophi. 
theosophia meant pretty much what should call inspired know- 
ledge, and the theosophi are defined sacrae scripturae est divinitus 
promulgatae Moses and the prophets fall within this category, 
yet before the incarnation ‘latuit sapientiae caelestis auctoritas 
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arcanum’. The theosophi are far higher plane than the philosophi, 
while between these two classes come the theologi, whose business 
declaratores Three grades theologi are 
distinguished, first those who have been canonized, secondly those who 
have least earned the approval the supreme thirdly those 
who, with something less sanctity, have transmitted valuable works 
posterity. this last class are multi moderniores scriptores quos 
vocant summarum confectores’. the authority belonging the 
three classes, the theosophi could not err hora inspirationis but 
‘nonnulla quandoque homines non inspirati protulerunt’. The 
theologus his turn may err matters pertaining natural philosophy, 
and suppose that the opinions mere philosophus must all adopted 
omnino Turning next historians the author ranges 
lightly over the centuries extending from Moses Walter Monmouth, 
censures the said Walter for his wanton contradictions older authorities, 
and observes that this failing generale paene omnibus historicis, qui pro 
affectu vel levi relatu casus descripserunt, quandoque parva magnifi- 
carunt vel contrario magna suppresserunt, nonnunquam non gesta 
sola sua imaginatione vel suspicione concepta descripserunt veraciterque 
acta omiserunt 

Apart from his orthodoxy what conceives purely 
sophical the general attitude our author critical and times almost 
sceptical. particular his verdicts upon Aristotle express severity 
which the more impressive because does not spring from ignorance 
from mere prejudice against authority acknowledged all the 
world. Allowance made for what Aristotle may have suffered from 
translators commentators enim librorum Arabicam magis 
loquacitatem quam vel Graecam eloquentiam vel stilum Aristotelis 
the supremacy the Peripatetics natural philosophy 
conceded, and sometimes philosophus the title honour found. 
this last point, however, some caution needed, for there are many 
passages (were they all detected Dr. Baur?) which philosophus 
does not mean Aristotle but simply ‘the metaphysician’ opposed 
logicus physicus. the whole there doubt that the author 
thinks vastly more Plato than Aristotle. ‘Nec magni pendenda 
ingenii says Aristotle, ‘cum sapientiam priorum potius 
videretur invidiese reprobasse aut tamquam sibi auctori appropriasse,’ 
nor there perhaps any more remarkable passage the book than the 
chapters (pp. 347 ff.) which Plato’s theory ideas defended against 
the strictures his illustrious pupil. Considering the inadequacy the 
materials his disposal, the author displays here surprising insight 
into the defects Aristotle’s criticisms, and any one still supposes 
that the thirteenth century swallowed Aristotle without doubt question 
will well read the passage concluding thus: hanc positionem 
tota antiquitas, exceptis Aristotele suis carissimis complicibus, venerata 
est, longeque facilius semper exstitit physicam positionem similes 
insectanter arguere quam perspicaciter intelligere, blasphemiae 
instar apud Sophistas videatur Aristotelem quicquam philosophicum 
Sometimes charitably supposed that Aristotle was amator 
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veritatis, but even this sometimes doubted, and the general position 
the author fairly represented the words: prae- 
sumitur non semper eundem Aristotelem iudicio rationis contra 
Platonem tam insectanter sensisse, quod utrum verum vel non verum 
fuerit nobis minime curatur.’ enough, means, that the Aristote- 
lian arguments are bad. This critical hostile attitude towards Aristotle 
was doubt common enough the Oxford circle nor does this parti- 
cular kind mental independence prevent our author from lapsing into 
the superstitions his age from following the custom all summarum 
confectores borrowing extensively from other writers. The closing 
sections the book, for instance, owe almost everything the treatise 
Albertus Magnus minerals. Yet the whole one will rise from 
the study this curious work without feeling that has been touch 
with strong and original mind, and one likely reproach Dr. Baur 
for printing his volume work which does not believe 

Among the many tasks which fall the editor medieval Summa 
few can more laborious than the identification references the many 
authorities whom open covert allusion made. Dr. Baur has faced 
this undertaking with courage, and has acquitted himself with much 
success. Now and again, however, difficult agree with him, as, 
take but one example, 441, where, the course obscure argu- 
ment about the relation created intelligence the intelligibile increatum, 
the author uses the following words: per modum itaque unum intelligibile 
increatum omnibus intelligentiis prius est verissimeque actum intelligendi 
virtuti earum intellectivae imprimens, prout theosophorum divinissimus 
Iohannes intellectibus humanis verissimum esse Dr. Baur 
gives two references Johannes Scotus Erigena, but does really mean 
that this Johannes could styled theosophorum divinissimus? This 
seems impossible supposition. Johannes Scotus was known 
the author the Summa and mentioned 395, but was assuredly 
not theosophus (see the definition quoted above), much less the most 
divine specimen the class. doubtful whether would even find 
place the third rank theologi, for indeed was not without difficulty 
that escaped the charge heresy. Huxley once described the Fourth 


Gospel theosophical romance the first order’, and, save for the- 


word this exactly what the author this would 
have said. St. Paul theosophantium paene maximus (p. 367), but 
St. John, who 348 called simply theosophus and 559 
maximus theosophorum Iohannes, doubt the divinissimus theosophorum 
441. The allusion all probability the opening passage the 
Fourth Gospel, and the increatum, which ‘impresses’ itself 
all human intellects, simply Neo-Platonist version the ‘lux vera 
quae illuminat omnem hominem venientem hunc 

inevitable volume long and elaborate, there are good 
many misprints and slips, not all which have been detected. Considering 
the peculiar importance chapters 241 and 242 the Summa is, 
however, little curious that the discussion them the Prolego- 
mena (pp. 133-7) there should less than three wrong references. 
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Thus passage from 241 assigned 243, another from 241 242, and 
one from 242 243. Similarly, 139 the Prolegomena, quotation 
from chapter 204 referred 205. this kind need scarcely 
have been overlooked, and yet mention them almost ungenerous, 
for, example sound learning and inexhaustible patience, Dr. Baur’s 
volume has not often been surpassed. 


Calendar Inquisitions Post Mortem and other Analogous Documents. 
Vol. iv. (London: Stationery Office, 1913.) 


the publication this volume the calendar now complete, 
seven volumes, from its commencement the reign Henry III till about 
the year 1337. The careful schedule prefixed the volume shows that 
several inquisitions are still missing, but the addenda vols. ii, and iii 
its close demonstrate that some these documents are being gradually 
brought light. The brief preface draws attention two these 
this volume confirming the doubts expressed this Review and else- 
where the accuracy and credibility statements made deponents 
inquisitions for proof age. 

The singular interest these documents, apart from their great 
value for genealogists and topographers, shown the classified index 
subjects’. One has read the volume, however, discover all the 
points which the student will appreciate. for instance, very 
curious definition the courtesy (libertatem) England, John Meriet 
claiming having begotten wedlock female child, alive with all her 
members right, who received baptism and was named Joan’. Some 
the entries carry back much earlier the court knights 
which 1185 (Pipe Roll, Henry II, 186); no. 308 the 
jurors take back two centuries bound when they assert that 
Durant Straunge, ancestor John Straunge, acquired two Norfolk 
hundreds, time out mind, from Flaud son Alan,’ for the latter person 
was Alan son Flaud (Flaaldus), ancestor the Stewarts and FitzAlans, 
who acquired the Mileham fief the early days Henry John 
Straunge, the way, here styled Lucham’, which place-name 
not identified even entered the index (p. 442). Can possibly 
tion the place-names exceedingly careful the whole, but no. 227 
Elteneye and Westnewelond (West Newland St. Lawrence) 
should have presented difficulty and St. Ethelbert’ 
(no. 253) Ovington and not Beauchamp Walter’. Swinnlonde, 
co. Swilland Suffolk, and though this may 
scribe’s slip. no. 374 Blatchington (p. 374) should have been 
distinguished East Blatchington. no. 217 Teddesley, one the four 
wrongly called Teddestone 510, where its tenure should have been 
classified under forest services. 


Compare the inquisitions few years later vol. the Calendar, nos. 211, 
264. 
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not surprising that the barony Redeburn’ should have 
those responsible for the index (pp. 464, 505), for represents the little- 
known Lincolnshire barony Crevequer (to distinguished carefully 
from the Kentish barony that name which occurs twice this volume), 
which Redbourne was the caput. There return for this barony 
521 the Red Book, where the manuscript correctly gives Raburne 
its demesne manor, but the editor, misreading failed 
identify the place. entry 347 the Testa shows the Normanby 
this inquisition held the Baronia Creuker’. curious point 
relating serjeanty raised no. 268. known Mid-Lavant serjeanty 
(no. 342), the service presenting two white capons when the king passed 
by, dates probably from the reign Henry who held the Honour 
Arundel and occasionally sailed from Westbourne. But similar and 
unknown serjeanty here appears connexion with Bradebrigge’, 
i.e. Broadbridge Bosham. seems have been brought light 
recent eyre, wherefore the said Geoffrey’s tenement was taken into the 
king’s hand reason the dismemberment the One 
notes hach’ pyk translated pike’. Does not this interesting 
phrase rather suggest rudimentary halberd 


Bronnen tot Geschiedenis van Leidsche Textielnijverheid. Verzameld 


three volumes this work already issued the Dutch Historical 
Records Commission are sufficient show that the whole series six 
volumes will be, when complete, unique value students economic 
history who can read Dutch. They will furnish ample material for the 
history the textile industries and the branches commerce ancillary 
them, one the leading European the middle the 
fourteenth the end the eighteenth century, thus supplementing 
admirable manner the work the Belgian Historical Commission, 
which began, some seven years ago, issue, under the editorship 
MM. Pirenne and Espinas, the ordinances the Flemish textile crafts 
mainly belonging the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. What the 
Belgian Commission doing for the comparative study the subject 
the Dutch Commission doing for its intensive study over longer period, 
and the material its command fortunately ample for the purpose. 
The three volumes far issued, which cover the period 1333-1610, 
contain all the available documents relating the Leyden industry, not 
only from over score different records Leyden itself, but from the 
records Amsterdam, Deventer, Cologne, and Liibeck, well many 
already published the Hanse-Recesse and elsewhere. All the main 
aspects industrial and commercial organization during the later middle 
ages are fully illustrated—the regulation technique, the provision 
raw material, the migration labour, the determination wages, the 
relations classes engaged the industry, the struggle city with country 
labour and capital and with the enterprise rival cities, the growing 


the doctrine which this late illustration see The History English 
Law (1895), 270, 315-16. 
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connexion with international market, and the formation monopo- 
list companies. Frequent lists those engaged different branches 
the industry, together with occasional assessment their property, 
afford solid statistical basis. The three centuries covered these 
volumes saw the rise and decline the old drapery and the subsequent 
rise the ‘new drapery development closely parallel that 
several the leading English centres the textile industry, e.g. Norwich 
and Coventry and and the detailed account Leyden cannot 
fail throw much light English industrial history, especially during 
the later phases when the Dutch example was consciously imitated. Most 
important material also furnished for the history, yet unwritten, 
the staple Calais, with which the authorities Leyden were constant 
correspondence. Used conjunction with the contemporary evidence 
supplied Mr. Malden’s edition the Cely Papers, these records should 
serve elucidate most the leading problems the English staple 
the fifteenth century. considerable part the municipal revenue 
Leyden from excise was pledged the staple from 1493 1506 for the 
extinction debts incurred the purchase wool. less 
valuable, though more indirect, will the help afforded the interpreta- 
tion the earlier history the English Merchant Adventurers the 
parallel case the organization the mercantile exporting interest 
Leyden and its conflict with the Hanseatic exporters, who made two 
unsuccessful attempts establish cloth staple Bruges. Most important 
all, however, the mass evidence afforded the internal condi- 
tions the cloth industry itself, from which should possible 
construct more adequate explanation its vicissitudes than the one 
commonly supplied. speak continental historians often English 
competition the cause the decay Flemish, Dutch, German 
town industries misleading. The town industries England were 
themselves decaying, and country industries were flourishing the 
Continent England where they were allowed develop freely, 
Professor Pirenne’s recent account Brabant and Flanders 
the sixteenth century sufficiently proves. the editorial work 
Dr. Posthumus impossible speak too highly. this edition 
the Leyden records and the admirable exposition based upon them, which 
has already carried down the sixteenth century, has won place 
amongst the leading authorities this important department economic 
history. Unwin. 


Calendar State Papers and Manuscripts existing the Archives and 
(London: Stationery Office, 1912.) 


collection Milanese papers owes its origin Commendatore Fumi, 
director the state archives Milan, who had begun make notes all 
the references England the documents under his charge. His material 
was placed the disposal Mr. Hinds when the latter went Milan 
1910 and carried out exhaustive research among the Milanese 
archives, far they related English affairs. With regard the 
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Ambrosian Library, second importance only the state archives 
manuscript source, the notes references English catholic exiles 
Milan collected Monsignor Ratti furnished Mr. Hinds with starting- 
point for his investigations. The result volume full interest the 
student fifteenth and sixteenth-century history, and surprise 
find that the mass the material belongs the period the Sforza 
domination Milan (1450-1535). The marriage Lucia Visconti 
Edmund Holland, earl Kent, formed bond between England and 
Milan the opening the fifteenth century. Yet spite this alliance 
the political relations between the two states were slight and unimportant 
throughout the Visconti era. the eighteen documents prior 1450, 
thirteen belonging the literary correspondence Duke Humphrey 
Gloucester have been already published this Review (xix. 509-524). 
Two years after the death the last Sforza duke the state archives cease 
throw light upon foreign affairs. From 1537 the material drawn from 
the Ambrosian Library, and consists for the most part the corre- 
spondence Carlo Borromeo and his kinsman Cardinal Federico. Milan 
had sunk the level Spanish province, and her diplomatic activity 
had ended with her independence. 

Under the rule the Sforza, however, Milan was vitally concerned 
the affairs Europe, and Milanese envoys were fully equipped play 
their part the newly-discovered game diplomacy. Some the most 
interesting documents this volume relate the doings Francesco 
Coppino, bishop Terni, who came England 1460 the agent 
Pope Pius II. The dispatches addressed Francesco Sforza imply that 
was the instrument deep-laid scheme which the dukes 
Milan and Burgundy, the dauphin, and the pope were implicated, and 
which aimed the establishment the Yorkists power the prelude 
English invasion Normandy and Gascony. communication 
from Coppino, written sympathetic ink between the lines dispatch 
dated August 1460, asserts that 


the lords here, the kinsmen the king, who through hands have won back 
the state, had some incitement, they would France with considerable force 
vindicate the claims this had two things, first secret licence from 
the Pope, giving power operate secretly this State, and secondly, the dignity 
that the king and the lords here again ask for me, believe that few months 
could much that the Naples would forgotten, and this would suffice, 
very great things would ensue well for [the advantage of] the Church Your 
Lordship, Italy, and for the assistance King Ferrante (pp. 29-30). 


1460 Francesco Sforza and Pius were helping Ferrante Aragon 
maintain his throne Naples against René Anjou and his son John 
Calabria; thus movement from England, which would occupy the 
French king home and prevent him from coming the aid his Angevin 
cousins, naturally found favour their eyes. clear from the dispatches 
that Sforza was enthusiastic abettor Coppino, but Pius II’s attitude 
harder gauge. The Milanese envoys wrote him well-disposed 
yet eould not persuaded give Coppino the cardinal’s hat 
for which pleaded. they not quickly send the hat, everything 
will ruin, and the Church and all the State Italy will repent it’ 
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(p. 46), wrote the English envoy Francesco Sforza January 1461 
but May Pius told Otto Carretto that could not make many 
Cardinals (p. 87), although when did the intercession Sforza 
would have great weight with him. Pius suffered many misgivings with 
regard his championship Ferrante, dreading the ills which might 
come upon the papacy through the enmity France. Meanwhile the 
transient reverses the Yorkists had shaken the worthy Coppino his 
loyalty the White Rose. March 1461 fled across the Channel, 
and the Milanese envoy the French court reported that was 


extreme danger from one side and the other. They say the reason was because 
promised Warwick into the camp and excommunicate the enemy, and give 
the benediction the followers Warwick, but seeing the bad weather, and the queen’s 
power, and not feeling well, did not go. this Warwick took offence, and 
departed (p. 60). 


After Towton, Coppino was eager return England, but the oppor- 
tunity had been let slip, and before the year 1461 closed recall and disgrace 
had put end his schemes. ‘The pope remarked me’, wrote Otto 
Carreto October, 


that the great desire the Bishop Terni for the red hat induced him take 
the designs which had opened France, showing too much presumption, since 
had commission. did not wish any account conduct the matter the 
hands the latter (Coppino), who too light feared had spoken too freely, 
and did not wish such speaking harm (p. 105). 


Thus Coppino fell, not, the Commentaries Aeneas Sylvius would have 
believe, because meddled politics against the wishes his master, 
but because blundered and chattered negotiation which required 
courage, discretion, and tact. 

Some interesting side-lights are thrown upon the great duel between 
France and Burgundy, and upon the importance England third 
party the struggle. April 1461 the Milanese envoy has every hope 
that England will soon 


settled and quiet under King Edward and the Earl Warwick and then, they are 
well affected the Dauphin and the Duke Burgundy, seems likely that they 
will pursue the plan pass France. have observed the great importance that 
the Duke Burgundy attaches England. Thus has kept with the Earl 
Warwick, and his son with the Queen England, that whatever happens England 
will have friendship the house Burgundy (p. 74). 


1467, when the dauphin has become Louis XI, details are sent Milan 
his secret understanding with King Edward England means 
tion’ (p. 119) Burgundy. When the duke Burgundy, true his 


policy keeping friends with England any cost, determines wed 
Edward IV’s sister Margaret, 


because informed what more and more people know, wit that his future 
consort the past has been somewhat devoted love affairs, indeed the opinion 
many she even has son, has issued public edict that one his country 
Shall bold make mention speak such thing, under pain being 
thrown into the river forthwith (p. 124). 
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1470 reported that Louis will wait hear how matters progress 
England, before any movement made against the duke Burgundy, 
and things prosperously for Warwick, hoped, fire will immediately 
applied’ (p. 142). When the Milanese ambassador condoled with 
Louis the unhappy issue English affairs, the king remarked with 
sigh that impossible fight against Fortune’ (p. 159). During 
the next few years Louis lived constant dread attack from 
England. ‘Ah, Holy Mary!’ exclaimed 1475, when invasion was 
imminent, ‘even now when have given thee 1,400 crowns, thou dost 
not help one whit’ (p. 189). Help, however, was nigh hand, and 
when the news the treaty Pecquigny reached the Burgundian court 
the duke was angry that tore the Garter with his teeth into more 
than six (p. 216). 

Meanwhile the chief anxiety Galeazzo Maria Sforza was obtain 
fine English hackneys for the use ourself and the duchess, well 
some greyhounds for our hunting, laudable exercise which take 
great 147). certain Francesco Salvatico was sent England 
this errand the time Henry VI’s brief restoration power 1471 
was instructed congratulate the king ‘on these happy events’ 
and present three pieces brocade the king and queen and another 
the earl, token our affection and our joy their glorious 
victory’ (p. 148). Before Salvatico could reach England, however, 
Edward was again his throne, and the envoy writes from Paris 
June say that English affairs are ‘so upside down’ that hesitates 
whether proceed further. King Edward and the Duke Clarence 
his brother’, adds, have the same relationship your Excellency 
King Henry, through Madonna Lucia Visconti, and you wrote them, 
sure they would receive gladly (p. 158). October 1471 Edward 
was asked befriend two Milanese who are travelling through Europe 
order obtain singers for the choir the ducal chapel. interesting 
find from the secret instructions envoy sent England 1489 
that the great Lodovico Moro had serious thoughts taking English 
wife. 


understand that his Majesty has four sisters-in-law tender years, and should 
desire alliance with one them. But beforehand must learn the quality the 
lady. You will tactfully find out about the manner their birth, they have any 
personal defect, how they have been brought and the quality their intellect, 
and you see that they are fitted for the match, with satisfaction our taste, and 
have proved that they are the blood royal, shall glad for you come par- 
251-2). 


Louis delight his beautiful English bride and Mary Tudor’s 
grief being passed from one extreme another’ (p. sancti- 


monious discourse the blessings peace from Henry VIII the year 
following the battle Pavia; descriptions the hairbreadth escapes and 


Lodovico clearly seeking wife for himself and not for his nephew, Gian 
Galeazzo, duke Milan, the latter brought home his bride January 1489, whereas 
Lodovico wedded Beatrice d’Este 1491. 

Before wedding her elderly spouse she had been betrothed the future Charles 
then boy fourteen. 
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saintly fortitude English catholics during the Elizabethan persecution— 
these are some the good things which enliven the pages the calendar. 
Unfortunately the index not always trustworthy. Under the heading 
Bianca Maria Sforza, duchess Savoy, there are several references which 
belong her mother-in-law, Yolande, while there nothing show that 
this same Bianca Maria afterwards became queen the Romans. 

conclusion, may mention complimentary visit paid, 
1497, envoys from Milan and Venice Henry VII, member 
the Italian league against France. The king was Adiscot 
(that is, Woodstock), miles from London, where his Majesty 
accustomed spend the summer for hunting,’ and the envoys 
were asked join him there. The night before their audience they 
lay Oxford, ‘and the Venetian ambassador was lodged one 
the colleges for the students and another.’ Next day they were 
received the king the royal quarters, seven miles away. They were 
profoundly impressed Henry VII’s wonderful presence and the 
great pear-shaped pearl which wore his bonnet, less than 
his wisdom. speaks French, but such way that every one can 
understand, and above all evidently has most quiet With 
him was Arthur, Prince Wales, about eleven years age, but taller 
than his years would warrant, remarkable beauty and grace and very 
ready speaking Latin’. The audience ended, the king said wished 
return London, where should more comfortable than 
Oxford’ (pp 322-3). Apy. 


Vestiges Old Madras. Love, R.E. vols. and 

separate Index: (London: John Murray, 1913.) 

THE government India congratulated the publication this 
latest addition the Indian Records Series, which Colonel Love 
has undertaken the task compiling history the town well 
illustrating the origin Madras institutions and the social life the 
city’s inhabitants’ (i. 2). the prefatory note the first volumes 
the series, which appeared 1905, was explained that the series was 
intended comprise selections, notes compilations from the Records 
the Indian Government the India Office London’. accor- 
dance with this rule the author the present work has allowed the 
Records tell the main their own story’ (iii. 542). Colonel Love 
apologizes for the proportions his work, whose exuberance tropical 
environment may perhaps justify (iii. 542), but, matter fact, 
has exercised much self-restraint the exclusion all information 
previously published unless absolutely essential the completeness 
his narrative. 

These volumes cover the period between the year 1640, when Madras— 
the exact origin the name (i. 86) uncertain that the names 
Bombay and Calcutta—was founded, and the completion the war 
with Tipu Sultan 1799, date which marks the passage the main 
interest from the affairs Madras itself those the great presidency 
which the capital, and also, may added, which marks the 

Magdalen College: see Macray, Reg. Magd. Coll., 29. 
XXIX.—NO, 
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transfer the centre English political life India from Madras 
Caleutta. Down that date Madras was certainly the most interesting 
the three presidencies. was there that Fate decided that the regenera- 
tion India should entrusted the hands Europeans and not those 
its own children, the hands the British and not those any other 
European nation. was the training school Clive, the real founder our 
whole system civil and military administration India. The history 
Madras therefore one that deserves the most careful study, and Colonel 
Love has brought his task not merely enthusiasm for historical research, 
but great judgement the selection and punctilious accuracy the 
record his facts well the professional training necessary the 
interpretation the numerous maps, plans, and views which has 
made use describing the topography the town different periods. 

The records Madras have been much more carefully preserved than 
those either Calcutta Bombay, but still they are some cases 
defective, and Colonel Love has therefore pushed his inquiries not only 
into the records the India Office and the manuscript departments 
the Bodleian and the British Museum, but into private collections and 
the records Paris and the Hague. has even gone America 
provide with portrait Elihu Yale (i. 491). does not ignore 
the labours previous writers, but has re-written the history Madras 
from original sources. The authority for every statement given and 
can easily verified, and any one needs further information 
shown where can find it. 

The records the Madras government are full curious matter. The 
range from the conclusion treaty with native prince the 
disposal worn-out horse the midnight escapades the Company’s 
junior servants’ (i. 1). Thus, work founded these records, the 
observance absolutely chronological order the narration events 
would only confuse the reader. Colonel Love, therefore, has arranged his 
matter short chapters, themselves divided into sections dealing with single 
subjects, that easy, with the aid the excellent index, follow 
any particular subject apart from beginning end the story, whilst 
the chapters, grouped under the different governorships (each which 
introduced summary narration leading events), provide series 
very realistic pictures the city Madras, the people all ranks, 
colours and religions, who inhabited from time time, and the 
origin and growth its institutions, civic, social, charitable, and religious. 
Colonel Love wastes none his space with the obvious moralizing that 
spoils many picture painted the pen. 

The illustrations included this work consist (1) maps, plans, and 
views, certainly the most carefully selected which have any town 
(2) portraits, the number which limited the fact that 
Colonel Love has excluded many those well-known persons, e.g. 
Lord (3) pages facsimile signatures which will interest 
experts handwriting. Taken together these illustrations form very 
valuable portion the whole work. the maps probably the most 
interesting that prepared order Governor Thomas Pitt, which 
throws flood light the early topography the Fort and Town’ 
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(i. 4). the portraits much interest attaches that the Nawab 
Muhammad Ali, whose rule nearly fifty years almost completely covers 
the great struggle with the French and the long wars with Haidar Ali and 
Tipu Sultan. The contemporary estimates the character this prince, 
opposite their nature, are fairly summed the following excerpt 
from letter written Governor Dupré: most virtuous Nabob, 
than whom believe Devil has blacker heart’ (iii. 3). clear, 
however, that both the virtues and vices Charles were equally 
conducive the growth English freedom, the virtues and vices 
Muhammad Ali were equally favourable the development the British 
power Madras. 

the Europeans who made Madras, the picture given this work 
not one which have always reason proud. With the exception 
individuals here and there—most numerous perhaps the heroic period 
Saunders, Pigot, Stringer Lawrence, and Clive—the majority were the 
same type the men who made Bombay and whom Anderson remarks, 
The instruments which Providence employed create British power 
India were often the basest metal. But such answer the same pur- 
poses the finest the hands Infinite Wisdom.’ The dissensions 
the councillors were sordid and unpatriotic the quarrels between 
the right and left hand castes—a regularly recurring feature Madras 
native life—were ridiculous. Even Orme, the greatest Anglo-Indian 
historians, stands accused soliciting presents from the Nawab (ii. 514), 
and the most that his admirers can say his favour that the charge 
was ‘not proven’. Yet such the English were, rough and times 
even brutal, almost always more eager for gain than for glory, not only 
did the natives the country give them the preference over their more 
polished rivals the French, but they placed greater reliance their 
faith and sincerity than the plighted word their own princes, and 
find the Indian soldiers the Madras army, time when their pay was 
whole years arrears, enduring imprisonment, torture, and cruel death 
rather than accept the tempting offers Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan 
enter their service. 

anything can justify the native confidence the star the English 
the story Madras. The English, convinced the impossibility 
doing business India without the possession stronghold which 
they could collect and store their goods pending shipment and which 
they could free from the trickery and resist the extortion the native 
local rulers, were looking out for suitable site. One would have expected 
least the choice site with good harbour and some facilities for 
defence, but that chosen was almost level, barren strip surf-bound 
coast accessible only fair weather and apparently not any way 
suitable that later chosen the French for Pondicherry that 
the older Portuguese settlement San Thomé. But the English did not 
commit the mistake the Portuguese, and when 1670 they were ordered 
admit native governor they stoutly and successfully refused obey 
(i. 267) and the site they had chosen, its closer proximity the native 
capital, facilitated Clive’s dash upon Arcot, which, steadily followed up, 
overthrew all the carefully laid plans Dupleix, and Fort St. George, 
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properly fortified, was strong enough defeat all the attempts Lally, 
the best soldier France ever sent India. Thus the site which other 
nation would even look became the nursery England’s greatness 
India. 

would take too long follow the story Madras through Colonel 
Love’s pages. Its most striking incidents, such the deposition Fox- 
croft (i. 224) and Lord Pigot (iii. 88), and the ever-memorable siege 
Lally (ii. 539), are well known. these volumes the details are filledin. 
the fortifications, buildings, and institutions Colonel Love has said perhaps 
all that there said. interesting note that the oldest masonry 
structure Fort St. George that the church St. Mary (i. 424). 
the people, other than Europeans, whether Jews, Armenians—early 
marked, the case Petrus Uscan (ii. 231), builder the Marmalong 
Bridge, their public spirit—or the various tribes Coromandel, tells 
much. reference the Europeans, though touches but lightly 
society, gives immense amount information which should 
great interest any English family which has ever sent representatives 
India, and shows, numerous instances, that the connexion between 
many English families and India may correctly described ancestral. 

evident that the course his researches Colonel Love has 
found much correct previous writers, but this done unobtrusively 
that difficult pick out examples, though now and then, often 
note, crushes some idle story, e.g. that the old banqueting hall 
which Clive’s seat was pointed out interested viceroy (ii. 263, 1), 
that Clive’s native soldiers during the siege Arcot handing over 
their rice their European comrades (ii. 428, 4), whilst the often-told 
story Clive’s attempted suicide, when quite young man, referred 
the index only his alleged attempt his life’. vol. 528, 
corrects the common belief that organized native force existed 
Madras before the time Lawrence, and vol. ii, 210, find that the 
first medal given native for bravery the Madras council was given 
the sarang the ship Goodfellow 1723, exactly thirty years before 
one was granted native soldier. work such extent and dealing 
with such multitude topics impossible that some slight errors 
should not have crept in, but where the author has not corrected them 
himself, has his references furnished the means correction. may, 
however, suggested that plan modern Madras and chronological 
table events would have been desirable additions the book. 


Ireland under the Commonwealth, being Selection Documents Relating 
the Government Ireland from 1651 1659. Edited, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes, M.A. (Manchester 
University Press, 1913.) 


work, its sub-title indicates, not history Ireland under the 
Commonwealth. Its primary object print for the convenience 
students number documents selected from the Commonwealth 
Records’ preserved the Public Record Office Dublin. Though only 
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selection, these documents, are assured, form fairly complete record 
all that likely prove value the student the period.’ They 
include official copies the letters written, for the most part, the 
Irish commissioners (afterwards the lord deputy and council) the 
government England, and the numerous orders made the commis- 
sioners lord deputy the Protector himself. Some the letters 
have already been published, but not always correctly, while the orders 
are found nowhere else, except occasionally excerpts Prender- 
gast’s book’. These were, fact, the documents which John Prendergast 
read the dust and darkness the old record tower Dublin Castle, 
and made the foundation his well-known Cromwellian Settlement. They 
are indispensable any independent study the period, and though they 
may now examined comparative comfort the Public Record Office, 
students will grateful for the opportunity studying their material 
contents ease the two volumes before us. Mr. Dunlop tells that 
transcribed these documents many years ago, when had mind 
write history the Commonwealth Ireland. may express the 
hope that will not finally abandon his intention, for spite his modest 
disclaimer probable that man living better versed the documen- 
tary sources which such history must based. Prendergast’s book, 
indeed, gives picture the intolerable hardships inflicted the 
inhabitants Ireland, but leaves the conduct power unexplained, 
except the futile theory that they were monsters the guise 
and though the Cromwellian period generally has been ably dealt with 
eminent English historians, and Cromwell’s personality has attracted 
the attention many brilliant writers, there room for fresh study 
the Irish episode properly equipped Irish writer who may 
expected have better knowledge the condition Ireland and 
clearer insight into the aims the various classes its population, 
But though have formal history the Cromwellian settlement 
from Mr. Dunlop’s pen, have his views the more important issues, 
not only his contributions the Cambridge Modern History and the 
English Historical Review, but the historical introduction the docu- 
ments now printed. regards what called the Cromwellian settlement 
the natural outcome the policy pursued England towards Ireland 
from the time the Reformation, and surveys this policy its varying 
stages with due regard the circumstances which was conditioned 
each country. maintains that the Irish rebellion 1641 was due 
neither the secret machinations the Jesuits, nor the confiscations 
attendant the plantation-policy, but fear the ascendancy the 
Puritan parliament England. The Cromwellian settlement was the 
result the rebellion, and not retribution for any massacre, real 
supposed. natural reaction from the grotesque exaggeration 
early writers Mr. Dunlop perhaps unduly minimizes the evidence 
massacre. Probably the truth will never known, but the publication 
and critical examination the famous Depositions necessary pro- 
liminary any considered judgement. Viewed retribution the heavy 
hand justice was indeed singularly misdirected. Those who suffered 
most severely were the Anglo-Irish gentry the Pale—many them 
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descendants the original feoffees—who class cannot supposed 
have had anything with murder massacre, while the 
husbandmen, ploughmen, labourers, artificers, and others the inferior 
sort undisciplined rabble the lately planted districts, who might 
expected have got out hand—were precisely the class least injured 
the settlement. The object the government was the rooting out 
Roman catholicism, but for this purpose the Act for Settling was 
only half-measure, and even half-measure there are many indications 
these documents that was not wholly carried out. But enough was 
done burn the Curse Crummell’ deeply into the memory the 
Irish that the marks thereof remain this day. 

The commissioners themselves form curious psychological study. 
Their sincerity beyond question. They regarded the aims parliament 
entirely righteous, and themselves the humble instruments the 
Almighty. They were indeed first appalled the magnitude the 
task before them, for us,’ they said, neither wisdom nor strength 
for such matters, neither know what herein, and may 
truly say the children are now come the birth and much desired 
and expected, but there strength bring forth’ (p. 377). But they 
never faltered their path. They were truthful and straightforward 
men, and moreover, these documents indicate, within their narrow 
limits they showed sincere regard for justice and the avoidance 
unnecessary oppression. 

The documents themselves are not attractive reading. The cumbrous, 
involved sentences are repellent, and the meaning not always clear. 
one passage (p. Mr. Dunlop, misled the awkward language, has 
mistakenly substituted for the manuscript thus reversing 
the intended meaning. has, however, done his work well, and has 
appended number useful biographical and topographical notes. 
the latter may add that Castletown-Corsley (p. 321) undetected 
blunder for about midway the road between 
Ballymascanlan and Carlingford. 


The Life and Correspondence Philip Yorke, Earl Hardwicke, Lord 
University Press, 1913.) 


excessive piety has made this monument the memory Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke less effective than might otherwise have been. Its 
bulk too great, its laudation too high-pitched and unvaried. Mr. Yorke 
has written chapter each period principal event Hardwicke’s 
life, and the end his chapters has placed valuable selection from his 
and his family’s correspondence some it, indeed, already printed 
various books, but the larger part existing only the Hardwicke and 
Newcastle manuscripts. His chapters, though well informed, are many 
cases too his review Hardwicke’s judicial work begins with 
discussion the office lord chancellor and the origin equity jurisdic- 
tion. The correspondence might with advantage have been confined 
letters bearing Hardwicke’s life; the many long letters from his son, 
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General Joseph Yorke, afterwards Lord Dover, though extremely wel- 
come for their own sake, help make the book too long and annoy the 
reader breaking into matters wholly different kind which should 
followed closely. They are concerned with the continental war 1742-5, 
the suppression the rebellion Scotland, and Yorke’s experiences 
ambassador two them, containing interesting account Frederic 
Prussia, his army, and his generals 1758, should have been noted 
already printed, one extenso, the other summary, Waddington, 
Guerre Sept Ans, work which Mr. Yorke should certainly have 
consulted. His extreme laudation Hardwicke’s character and doings 
likely set the reader thinking traits and acts which belie such lofty 
estimates as, enabled the king’s government carried on, preserved 
the state with his strong guiding hand from supreme dangers which 
menaced its very existence, and maintained law, order, and public security 
when all threatened fall into confusion,’ that referring his position 
1743, the midst much that was injurious the national interests 
the chancellor stood alone, his strength, greatness, and independence, 
free pursue the path patriotic duty, unswervingly and consistently.’ 

Hardwicke’s excellence judge and the vast importance his work 
transforming collection disconnected cases into scientific and 
harmonious legal system’ are admitted the highest authorities, and 
Mr. Yorke does not exaggerate them, though insists upon them 
unnecessary length. The charge that the arrears business chancery 
which afterwards became byword and scandal arose from any fault 
the great chancellor satisfactorily met here. His power application was 
extraordinary and his industry was taxed the utmost; curious 
find the old duchess Marlborough attending the court chancery 
half-past seven the morning, the time when under him the sittings 
often began. owed nothing birth, for though apparently claimed 
descent from ancient house, his father was simply respectable solicitor 
Dover, where his grandfather had held municipal office. Yet was 
solicitor-general before was thirty and attorney-general three years 
later. was man strict integrity and endowed with many domestic 
virtues. said have been avaricious, and though the charge 
denied here difficult suppose that Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Waldegrave, say nothing Horace Walpole meaner men, would 
both have made without cause. amassed fortune which would 
considered very large even these days. When accepted the office 
lord chief justice, being, happened, position make bargain, 
stipulated that £2,000 year should added the salary; the 
addition was rightful, but got the benefit it. are called upon 
admire his generosity because, when making terms his acceptance 
the great seal, refused allow £1,000 year deducted from the 
office was leaving and added the but instead 
that obtained the reversion tellership the exchequer for his 
eldest son, made still more profitable bargain, especially one 
those lucrative sinecures fell vacant the next year. 

Though his life was frugal and homely, his avarice was not that 
miser, for was liberal his children indeed, their happiness and 
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advancement were the dearest objects his ambition’, and, may 
added, was addicted nepotism any member the whig aristo- 
cracy. This, may suggested, affords the key the extraordinary 
deference, almost amounting servility, with which treated the duke 
Newcastle. ‘My attachment your writes, ‘is the pride 
life,’ and when venturing differ from him reminds him that has 
always shown greatest deference your opinion and the firmest 
attachment your person all circumstances. far from saying this 
way taking merit myself: was your due and owe the 
many obligations which you have bound true that 
owed something the duke’s patronage early life, for sat for two 
the Pelham boroughs, but, his eldest son remarked with annoyance 
notes his father’s letters, that was scarcely enough warrant such 
humiliating attitude. As, however, neither birth nor independent political 
importance gave him the authority necessary alone secure all wanted 
for his family, was careful even the sacrifice personal dignity keep 
the good graces powerful patron theduke. Through Newcastle’s 
intervention secured the crown office for his son Charles and the chafe- 
wax for John 1752, the king protesting that was getting every office 
that falis the law for his own and successfully pleaded with 
the duke that Charles should made solicitor-general preference 
Pratt. Joseph’s appointment aide-de-camp the king and his regiment 
dragoons were obtained the same means, and when ambassador 
the Hague committed indiscretion which excited the wrath 
Pitt, Hardwicke implored the duke’s protection for him the strongest 
manner’. From the duke, too, solicited government office for the 
inconspicuous John who, wrote, seemed the line forgetful- 
ness’. His youngest son James, afterwards bishop Ely, who was 
quartered the church, had already received three canonries succession 
and the deanery Lincoln, held along with rectory, where, his father 
writes, ‘has his when Hardwicke persuaded the duke obtain 
for him from the king promise the succession the deanery Windsor 
but the dean, whose death was reckoning, outlived both the king and 
Hardwicke. Mr. Yorke praises his generosity consenting Pratt’s pro- 
motion attorney-general over the head his son Charles 
left him choice, extract from one the duke’s letters shows. 
Both his son-in-law, Lord Anson, and Lord Breadalbane, the father- 
in-law his eldest son, profited his claims the duke’s favour, and 
his nephew Jones, Newcastle’s secretary, was amply provided for. 

the other hand, was extremely useful Newcastle. must 
have been unfailing source comfort the jealous, suspicious, irritable 
duke have him one whom could pour out his complaints and 
his fears, who would soothe and sympathize with him, and, necessary, 
point out that was distressing himself without cause. How often and 
how well Hardwicke acted peacemaker between him and some one 
whom was jealous, and especially between him and Pelham, whom 
treated disgracefully, fully illustrated here. And Newcastle constantly 
sought and received encouragement from his friend’s approval his 
policy. Hardwicke’s clear intellect and power lucid expression gave 
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him peculiar place among the leaders his party wrote the king’s 
speeches and when occasion arose drew for ministers statement their 
policy their grievances. His wisdom and his peaceable disposition 
fitted him fulfil the commissions with which the king Newcastle 
entrusted him. soon became chancellor the king employed him 
his quarrel with the prince Wales was sent his fellow ministers 
the king 1745 complain that was not guided their advice— 
beard him his obeyed the duke’s entreaty make his 
peace with George, who had resented his interference with appointments 
the household had alone inform Cumberland the provisions 
the regency bill, and was employed Newcastle intermediary 
between him and Pitt. The two allies were necessary the one the 
other. Hardwicke seems not once have joined the war party 
Walpole’s administration, but when did entered heartily into 
Newcastle’s projects and with characteristic self-importance went down 
Portsmouth, with three his sons, pay sort official visit the 
fleet, visit inspection his biographer calls it. Once differed from 
the duke question foreign policy 1748 agreed with Pelham 
that the negotiations for peace should pressed forward, whereas the 
duke, common with the king, desired conciliate the empress-queen 
even the risk some delay them. 

Hardwicke’s claim statesmanship seems rest chiefly his two 
famous measures, the abolition heritable jurisdictions Scotland and 
the marriage act, and both these Mr. Yorke makes some sound 
observations. The part which took some other domestic affairs was 
not, think, equally laudable. Two days after the sentence the court- 
martial Admiral Byng wrote his son-in-law, Anson, this 
common cause, tho’ would sufficient for were only yours’, 
and with this feeling did more than any one else ensure the admiral’s 
execution. Mr. Yorke considers that acted rightly, and magnifies 
Byng’s great crime’ proceeding from selfish fear forfeiting his 
reputation possible defeat. While allows that, judged the 
event, the government was mistaken not sending sufficient force 
into the Mediterranean, maintains that the ministers acted with pru- 
dence and foresight the belief that invasion was threatened. They, 
and especially Anson, starved the defence the Mediterranean, keeping 
larger force than was necessary the Channel satisfy popular 
and letter from Colonel Yorke the Hague shows that they 
neglected provide themselves with intelligence from France which might 
have assured them the enemy’s designs. England, true, lacked 
defenders land the distressed ministers fell back their Hessian 
treaty and imported 8,000 Germans defend the country, and Hardwicke, 
swayed whig prejudice, successfully opposed the Militia Bill the lords 
speech which dealt with the principles the Revolution, the danger 
encouraging militarism, and the religious objection Sunday training. 
strong guiding hand’ can traced among the ministers who were 
letting the fortune and the honour England fall into the dust. Fox 
warily deserted them, Pitt refused help them, Newcastle was forced 
resign office, and Hardwicke followed his lead. The clauses which 
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defaced Hardwicke’s legislation for Scotland, the prohibition the 
highland dress and the oppression the episcopal church, his opposi- 
tion the bill for the amelioration proceedings for non-payment 
tithes, and his support the extension forfeiture for treason, seem 
point narrowness view and coldness feeling not perhaps 
unnatural successful lawyer who had risen the position whig 
magnate. 

the accession George III Hardwicke advised Newcastle quit 
office, was neither for his honour nor comfort remain the footing 
which was reduced. The duke wrote that would follow his advice, 
but only made faint offer resignation. They acted together the 
opposition Pitt the cabinet, and interesting find Hardwicke 
writing his friend the declaration war Spain that more weight 
than they were willing allow the time should have been laid 
intercepted letter from Choiseul which spoke the importance dragging 
negotiations until the Flota should arrived’. letter from New- 
castle the duke Devonshire shows how strongly pressed Hard- 
wicke’s right the privy seal, but Bute was not willing strengthen 
Newcastle’s position the cabinet the offer was made, but not until after 
delay which seems explain Hardwicke’s refusal it. After Newcastle 
had been driven from office the earl ceased summoned the council. 
wrote disapproving the duke’s overtures Cumberland and urged 
that the time was not come for opposition, and though attacked the 
preliminaries peace the lords, still deprecated organized opposi- 
tion, and this saved his sons from being included the proscription 
Newcastle’s friends, though Fox, who longed get his knife into the 
Yorkes, represented that they were receiving £20,000 year from the 
king and were not giving him their support. The correspondence 
the last year Hardwicke’s life mainly concerned with the 
efforts the king change his ministers, which included offer 
Hardwicke the presidency the council; Hardwicke’s opinions 
the proceedings against Wilkes, attempt Charles Yorke 
arrange terms with Pitt, and Yorke’s resignation office the per- 
suasion Newcastle and the lords the opposition. Mr. Yorke has 
done his work with excellent diligence shows sufficient knowledge 
the political questions and intrigues the period which writes, 
and his foot-note quotations and references are many and helpful. Yet 
spite his presentment Hardwicke’s career, fail see any reason 
for differing from the concluding words Lord Chesterfield’s character 
him, very great magistrate, but means great minister.’ 


The Taylor Papers. Arranged Taytor. (London: Longmans, 
1913.) 


was born 1775 and became foreign office clerk 
1792. Entering the army 1794, rose lieutenant-general, and 
was adjutant-general the forces 1828-30. His chief part life was, 
however, official. acted private secretary Cornwallis (1798-9), 
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Frederick, duke York (1799-1805), George III (1805-10), Queen Char- 
lotte (1812-18), and William (1830-7). was executor the three 
last-named. Although the bulk his memoranda are stated have been 
destroyed when died 1839, large number have been collected 
and arranged this volume, and throw fresh light the history 
the court and some departments the British government during the 
long period his public service. 

was loyal servant the Crown, and vestige 
the royal family found his correspondence. With William 
truly said one letter have had more intercourse and been more 
intimately and confidentially treated than any other man this realm’. 
his hands was reposed the delicate task negotiating the passing 
the Reform Act through the house lords, and his letter May 1832 
Earl Grey (p. 358) contains the great news that has told the opposi- 
tion peers case any obstacle should arise the progress the 
Bill, your Lordship had His Majesty’s authority submit him such 
creation Peers should sufficient carry the Bill, and added 
that they therefore had before them the alternative the Reform Bill 
with addition the Peerage, the Reform Bill without it’. 
Another important letter that has been preserved here that Sir 
Edward Codrington Taylor, dated February 1829 (p. 245). 
gives full account the writer’s interview with Wellington with regard 
his recall the government after the battle Navarino. Wellington 
was, usual, brusque and laconic, simply holding that Codrington 
his view interpreted orders wrongly, could not on.’ More 
than topical interest attaches the evidence given here the 
activity the Orange lodges during the catholic emancipation movement. 
The duke York had been persuaded become grand master 1821, 
and was Taylor’s duty frame statement which could extricate 
himself from partisan office. The language the statement was 
directed show that the duke had been unaware that the rules the 
lodges are not such the law will sanction and the duke adopted this 
doubtful excuse good faith, although his own views upon the Catholic 
question’ remained, said, unalterable (p. 186). Taylor also felt his 
duty put down Orange clubs the army, keeping political and 
religious differences’ (p. 260), and, indeed, steadily kept the Crown 
clear all party entanglements. 

His own military experiences were short and not dramatic. took 
part the duke York’s unhappy campaigns 1793-4, and the 
unsuccessful British expedition the Netherlands 1813-14. The 
shortcomings our military system 1793 are well known. Taylor’s 
account confirms the general impression with some lurid details. Incapacity 
and unreadiness went hand hand. Men were raised with infinite difficulty 
artillery were badly horsed; the drivers were untrained Newgate 
Blues’; and nothing could worse than the women who followed 
the English and Irish regiments’. With such rabble under his command 
the duke York never had chance success. Taylor’s papers only add 
the solid reputation that the duke earned later commander-in-chief. 
Interspersed with official and military correspondence are number 
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interesting personal letters. George III’s letter the duke York 
(pp. 48-9) October 1794 finely characteristic all that was best 
his nature and intellect. After sympathizing with his son’s misadventures 
the war, adds, Keep your spirits; remember that difficulties 
are the times that show the energy character and the rest Europe 
seems blind the evils that await the unprosperous conclusion this 
business, duty and that country the greatest exertion 
attempt save Europe and Society Here, too, can find 
detailed account Nelson’s attack Santa Cruz from the pen 
Bridges Taylor who took part it, some vivid letters from friends 
Turkey and Greece, India and the Cape, and unflattering picture 
Bernadotte, whom Sir Herbert Taylor visited 1814, the vainest and 
most conceited man—the greatest egoist—I ever saw.’ talked 
incessantly wrote Taylor the duke York, that could with 
culty state the object mission’ (p. 157). Taylor remained 
harness until the end his life, his notes journey through France and 
Italy, written 1838, being most observant. His own personality 
hardly brought out relief the book before us, 
editor contents himself with merely stringing his memoranda together 
chronological order and avoids large comments the manner 
the traditional English biographer. The glowing tribute Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s worth and work paid Sir James Hudson the last letter 
printed this volume is, however, probably not excessive appreciation. 
belonged that unadvertised class zealous and disinterested 
officials who are the salt English public life. 


Correspondance Duc (1801-4). Tomes Par Comte 


Société d’Histoire Contemporaine has the present publication 
brought together nearly everything that can discovered the later 
years the duc d’Enghien and the last volume, which supplementary, 
contains much that bears only indirectly the events that led the 
tragedy Vincennes. The papers collected the editor volume iii 
nearly all cases refer the results that event. needless say 
that there was almost universal condemnation the act the First 
Consul. One curious exception the reference the letter, written 
April 1804 Warsaw the Princess Louise Bourbon her father, 
the duc Bourbon, before the arrival the news the execution her 
brother. she says the French community Warsaw accuses her 
being the daughter assassin. Clearly, then, Bonaparte’s efforts 
represent Bourbon and his son plotting his death had some effect 
Poland. curious that the news the execution Enghien the 
night 21-2 March did not reach London until April, and then only 
the pages Hamburg newspaper April. This explains why 
Lord Hawkesbury, foreign minister, writing April Sir John Borlase 
Warren, British ambassador Petersburg, urged him his utmost 
bring about the appeal the tsar for ‘the liberation’ Enghien. 
the editor points out, the timidity the Austrian court, the tsar’s 
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marriage the princess Baden, and his proposal, early 1804, 
Franco-Russian mediation for the preservation the tranquillity 
made him the most suitable all sovereigns for such appeal. 
There was, however, fourth reason. Russia had been party the treaties 
Teschen (1779), which settled German affairs after the war Bavarian 
succession and she took prominent share the 
1803. Therefore Bonaparte must have known that his action carrying 
off Enghien from the territory Baden would involve acute friction with 
Russia well with Austria and the Empire. Proofs are forthcoming 
these volumes (especially vol. iii. 63) that Enghien was not married 
the Princess Charlotte Rohan-Rochefort. That fact was virtually sub- 
stantiated vol. 86, but the reports the contrary had 
much probability that Welschinger and other writers naturally 
assumed that there had been secret marriage conducted Cardinal 
Rohan. 1800 the duc Bourbon wished his son espouse princess 
Naples. The domestic relations Enghien’s parents were unfortunate. 
The duchesse Bourbon, writing the duke, from whom she 
had long been separated, declared that she did not recognize his hand- 
writing and feared that his letter, announcing the death their son, might 
forgery. The editor explains that she had adopted revolutionary 
and was wholly alienated from her son. The letters the 
Princess Charlotte after the news the death her lover are among 
the interesting features volume iii. Others are the beginnings the 
Third Coalition, the vigorous action the king Sweden, and the proceed- 
ings Napoleon against French royalists and the British ministers 
Germany. particulars were general well known but suitable 
present them here. 

volume Comte Boulay Meurthe publishes the results 
further research, which include family letters, those royalists the 
Cadoudal conspiracy, and documents the period the Restoration 
relative the trial and execution the duke. Despite the multi- 
plicity the materials brought together these four volumes, cannot 
said that they modify materially the judgements passed recent 
times competent judges the whole question. The editor has proved 
the complicity some least the British ministers the Cadoudal 
but that fact had already been and admits 
(vol. iii, preface, xxiv) that, despite all that was stated suppressed 
Las Cases, Montholon, and O’Meara, Napoleon was responsible for the 
execution the duke. The value these volumes, then, lies the 
confirmation the earlier verdicts the addition great mass 
evidence, collected with great assiduity and annotated with unvarying 
care. 


Die auf dem Wiener Kongress. Von 
(Wien: Tempsky, 1913.) 


ELABORATE arrangements were made hosts the Vienna Congress 
find out all that their guests were doing, were saying, and, possible, 


See Life Napoleon, 450-2. 
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were thinking. Highly-paid agents, some them with the entry into 
the most exclusive circles, others familiar with back-stairs society, reported 
daily mass conversation and small talk; each hotel some house- 
maid was paid collect all the papers she could lay her hands upon, 
and especially the contents the waste-paper basket each embassy 
attempt was made bribe some confidential person and the post office 
made special efforts obtain knowledge the contents every letter 
that was entrusted for any important person his agents. 
Every day the evidence thus accumulated was classified special staff, 
and report was sent the emperor the industrious chief the secret 
police. From this heterogeneous mass documents Professor Fournier 
has produced particularly interesting and important work, which throws 
new light almost every actor the curious assembly people that met 
rearrange the map Europe the autumn 1814. 400 pages 
has collected together, and made intelligible numerous notes, all that 


material the reports the secret agents and the documents 


they obtained possession, and introduction which model 
concise and easy writing, has discussed with great impartiality the 
evidence that has put forth. may said once that single 
document piece information startling significance contained 
the book. Even such environment that the Vienna Congress 
diplomatists not commit more indiscretions than they can help, and 
the most important facts were known only very few people. The 
secret police could not discover very much about these, and what they 
did find out the historian has generally learnt since from other sources. 
But what they could find out was what everybody did public and 
private, and what everybody said everybody else about all. Thus, 
Professor Fournier confesses, ganzen sind mehr die Akteure des 
Kongresses und die Biihne, auf der sie auftreten, als die Handlung selbst, 
woriiber berichtet wurde’. But just this information about per- 
sonalities which hard obtain from ordinary sources, and every 
historian who concerned with Alexander Talleyrand Metternich 
will grateful for the new light which thrown upon them upon 
many other lesser figures. 

Alexander was the most interesting, the most mysterious, and the 
most discussed individual Vienna, and there more about him than 
any one else the police reports. his introduction Professor Fournier 
lays stress some aspects the tsar’s character thus revealed which 
full justice has not been done. His generous and sympathetic nature 
showed itself many spontaneous and unconventional acts. chil- 
dren’s ball danced with every one the little guests reception 
Buda-Pest talked for hours burgher’s daughter journey 
Hungary cooked his own supper and was often seen walking 
about Vienna the evenings arm-in-arm with Beauharnais like any 
private citizen. His affairs gallantry were not without political impor- 
tance, and Metternich met more than his match this sphere. This side 
his career was very fully treated the reports, indeed had need be, 
when lady’s salon was centre political intrigue. Professor Fournier 
rather severe his criticism some the less attractive traits the 
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tsar. particular publishes fresh evidence his overweening vanity. 
‘Nous verrons moi Schwarzenberg était grand capitaine dans les 
derniéres campagnes,’ reported have said His 
opinion himself politician was not more modest, and his representa- 
tives were never allowed more than mere agents their master’s 
will. 

Professor Fournier’s summaries the evidence concerning Talleyrand, 
Metternich, Friedrich Wilhelm, and others, are equally interesting and 
important, and his discussion the salient points shows the ease and grace 
with which can bring his stores learning the solution com- 
plicated problem. Castlereagh and English policy general there 
anything value. However disappointing the historian, 
gratifying national pride find that Castlereagh was more careful 
and discreet than any other diplomatist Vienna. took his precau- 
tions against espionage with the same thoroughness that characterized 
all his preparations for the congress. Thus Professor Fournier writes, 

liess Lord Castlereagh, der Minister Englands, weibliche Dienerschaft durch 
seine Leute anwerben, anstatt sie aus den eines maskierten Agenten der 
Geheimpolizei entgegenzunehmen, dass diese ihr vertrautes Personal dort nicht 
unterbrachte. iibrigen war mehrere Monate lang bei den nicht viel 
holen. Alles ward von ihnen durch erprobte Kuriere expediert, denen vorerst 
jede Versuchung abglitt. Die Konzepte der Berichte, die nach London gingen, wurden 


von den selbst aufbewahrt, die verfehlten Stiicke sofort ver- 
brannt. 


Hence there nothing revealed about Castlereagh except the idlest 
gossip, and obviously untrue remark supposed have been made 
Planta concerning quarrel between him and Wellington. The buf- 
fooneries his brother, Lord Stewart, provided better opportunity 
for the agents, and some characteristic extravagances his are among 
the many amusing incidents reported. 

Professor Fournier’s book contains such vast quantity varied 
Though great deal this course only interest specialists, yet 
there also much about the social life the congress and the idiosyn- 
crasies the most interesting assemblage people ever brought together, 
that reader will find dull. Professor Fournier’s editing such 
one has come expect from him, and one but could have done it. 
has dedicated his book Historical Congress, which 
met London April 1913, and the compliment highly gratifying 


may perhaps allowed give quotation from another source which this 
inordinate opinion his military talents revealed. When the plan campaign 
against Napoleon was being discussed, Wellington reported, ‘The Emperor Russia 
first took the lead with the plan being dictator. Razumoffski spoke this 
notion one his own; and recommended him never speak any other 
person. The Emperor, however, did mention others, among whom the 
Emperor Austria, who was much alarmed but suppose finding the idea not 
relished any and above all knowing that should object it, found him very 
quiet and easy this day long conversation had with him’: Wellington 
Castlereagh, March, 1815, Foreign Office, Continent (Dispatches, 
xii. 267) omits these sentences. 
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Vingt-cing ans Paris (1831-50). Journal Comte 
Ernest (Paris: Plon, 1913.) 


Count shrewd somewhat malicious commentator 
the events his time. His diary doubt largely the diary 
man fashion: dinner-parties, evening-parties, and balls occupy, 
natural, much space the pages man who admits that the society 
which moved would pardon any fault more readily than impoliteness. 
But society and politics are never far apart Paris, least all for 
attaché the Austrian embassy during the four years which followed 
‘Les Glorieuses Journées’. Some friends the duc d’Orléans are 
unfortunate hear knot legitimists referring the heir the throne 
‘Le Grand Poulot’. The duke retaliates chilly stare directed 
through his lorgnettes Sémonville. The Austrian embassy was 
indeed well known one the rendezvous the Faubourg St.-Germain, 
and Count Rodolphe’s pages are filled with gibes the king and the 
feebleness his government. The stern repression, however, which 
followed the disorders Marque’s funeral, and which became the rule 
whenever the sovereign people attempted assert themselves, earned 
the approval the count, who gives his opinion que n’est pas 
Casimir Périer qui parviendra réorganiser Société; faut sabre 
Bajazet Tamerlan’. His attitude towards Louis-Philippe accord- 
ingly softens gradually, while the personal courage the latter gener- 
ously recognized (pp. 206, 215). 

Nearly all the great figures the time make their appearance these 
pages, but the historian the period would find their value generally 
slight. one could, for instance, compare this diary with that kept 
Lord Normanby 1848, which was avowedly written with serious 
historical purpose. Count Rodolphe simply notes what and his friends 
were doing thinking from day day. new light thrown the 
great diplomatic issues, which threatened the peace the new dynasty. 
Such political comments find are just what one would expect from 
disciple Metternich; though unfailing good sense tempers the 
legitimist and absolutist creed, his comments the unfor- 
tunate incident which terminated the duchesse Berri’s captivity Blaye. 
his best short descriptive sketches those who interested 
him. The duc d’Orléans analysed with unusual psychological skill 
(pp. 451, 524). Lord Brougham’s elaborate efforts appear more Parisian 
than his hosts are amusingly satirized (p. 518). The duke Devonshire’s 
magnificent appearance considered hardly appropriate Whigh’. 
unfortunate, the way, that the author, who scrupulously correct 
his use English titles, should permitted his editor speak 
Granad, Lokwood, Thrackmorton, and Landsdowne. Count Rodolphe, 
sometimes trivial, never dull; and this new instalment has not 
satisfied our interest graceful and attractive personality. 
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English Local Government The Story the King’s Highway. 
and Wess. (London: Longmans, 1913.) 


book and not the fifth volume the authors’ English Local 
Government from the Revolution the Municipal Reform Act, which began 
appear seven years ago. Its core the road history that period, 
but, Mr. and Mrs. Webb say, order round off the story they have 
made begin with the war chariot Boadicea and brought down 
the motor omnibus’. They claim for it, very properly, certain topical 
interest,’ and were this not historical review, one would like discuss 
with them chapter the flower not the core the volume, called 
New Users the Roads the Twentieth Century’. 
lighter volume than its predecessors, running only 279 pages, but 
less valuable and not worse documented than they, which 
saying much. does not, however, contribute many new facts and 
opinions, partly because the theme more limited and partly because 
its technical side has been fairly well handled Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
predecessors. 

The first chapter makes pretence originality. Nor the second, 
which deals with the legislation the years 1555-1698, very novel. With 
the third enter the authors’ special field and the solid contributions 
knowledge begin. Its topic Parochial Road Administration 
General, and see the working the ill-chosen machine. 
Once again the breakdown the Tudor-Stuart council government 
makes itself felt. Statute labour and the work the parish surveyor 
were always something but there was certain districts 
attempt make them more reality indictments for neglect 
1633-4. Under the revolution settlement the farce became part the 
constitution until, the consolidating highways acts 1766-73, the 
old power the justices require written reports from the surveyors 
every meeting was omitted apparently mere Mean- 
while (ch. iv) the cumbrous method slowly forcing road repair 
presentment and indictment parishes for nuisance, which gradually 
became general, undermined statute labour, because one cared both 
his work well and run the risk having contribute the 
parish fine for neglect. The special highway rate, which had long been 
legal, also became more general the eighteenth century wore on. 
After discussion the new users the road the eighteenth century, 
the carriages and the droves heading for Smithfield and the other 
London markets, comes bridge history—the antiquities county bridge 
money, and the decision 1780 (R. West Riding Yorkshire) which 
threw the counties the upkeep any bridge, whomsoever built, 
that became useful the county general’, time when many 
them were voluntarily assuming the duties general bridge authorities 
After bridge history come the turnpike trust, most admirable 
chapter, though even the industry Mr. and Mrs. Webb and their agents 
has failed get more than very little the manuscript material that 
lies, they say, hidden solicitors’ offices. 

For the nineteenth for the eighteenth century the strength the 

VOL. 
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book lies its penetrating examination the interaction legislation 
and administration, and its sure handling the circumstances, often 
almost accidental, which determined the authorities that from time time 
were charged with responsibility for the roads. follow the influence 
the post office and the committee council the road revival 
Telford’s and Macadam’s days; note the rarity turnpikes many 
districts the close ‘the turnpike age’; see how politically im- 
possible’ was for the whigs 1835 strengthen the hands the 
county authority, because was how some power over 
roads slipped, jerks and with various set-backs, into the hands 
the local boards health between 1848 and the close the nineteenth 
how right down the same date the parish, latterly 
its capacity ‘highway parish’, retained many 
responsibility for the maintenance the king’s highway 
and how 1888 the now democratized county authority took its share 
that responsibility. The authors tell that they have not consulted 
manuscript materials for the period after 1835 and have been surprised 
the obscurity the history. Nevertheless students local government 
will appreciate their very lucid narrative, pieced together from Statutes 
and parliamentary papers’ and other printed material. Certainly one 
would not know where turn for anything approaching completeness. 

Without touching current controversy one may call attention 
the interesting parallel worked out between the problems the eighteenth 
and the twentieth how both instances the first instinct 
existing authorities was make the new users adapt themselves the 
convenience the road ratherthan vice versa. The mountain eighteenth- 
century legislation about cart-loads, the breadth cart wheels, and the 
shape cart-wheel nails was the offspring this instinct contemporary 
ofispring escapes notice here. The eighteenth-century parallel the con- 
temporary effort place the burden upkeep some way the new user 
was, course, the turnpike movement with its tolls. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
recognize (p. 145) without reserve that the intense jealousy 


executive government, and the abhorrence new local rates would 


made impracticable any project for centralised road administration, 
for raising the necessary income direct assessment’. Nowhere, 
one fancies, but eighteenth-century England could the, obvious, 
convenience least few great national roads have been completely 
subordinated such considerations. 

The notes the central chapters are full good and useful things. 
Perhaps they contain little too much that conscious virtue the 
pioneer which one has noticed before the authors’ notes and prefaces. 
But one would forgive more than this gladly. Just only 
very scientific work has been done already their field 
than Mr. and Mrs. Webb acknowledge. have mind particularly 
ten twelve concise pages the turnpike trust, its constitution, tolls, 
and finance, the beginning Gustav Cohn’s Englische 
politik. There are hardly any misprints, and the index good, but 
was not Samuel Wesley who took all England for his parish (p. 63). 
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Short 


THE second division part Die Kultur der Gegenwart, edited 
Paul Hinneberg, deals with Allgemeine Verfassungs- und Verwaltungs- 
geschichte. this the first section has appeared (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1911). This encyclopaedic work begins with short account the 
institutions prehistoric man Dr. Alfred Vierkandt, Berlin. Then 
follows section the politics the oriental nations, which Professor 
Leopold Wenger writes the older states, including Carthage, and 
Professor Martin Hartmann deals with the political organization Islam. 
There are also articles China and Japan Professors Otto Franke 
and Karl Rathgen. The second section the volume devoted 
Europe. Professor Wenger contributes the account Greek and 
Roman institutions; and the longest article the volume, German 
institutions from the earliest times 1806, Ritter Luschin von 
Ebengreuth. The names the writers are sufficient guarantee the 
soundness work which intended for the general public. But 
advanced students will deplore the absence any references original 
authorities. The bibliographies vary their degree method and 
completeness. They refer only secondary works; and some the 
contributors appear cherish the conviction that none but German books 
deserve consulted. surprising, for instance, find that the 
meritorious but antiquated work Winkelmann, which only extends 
the death King Alfred, cited the main book reference for Anglo- 
Saxon history (p. 338). The index-maker entitled some credit for the 
system which has pursued. has given number subject-heads 
Adel, which enable the reader make his own 
applications the comparative method. 


The late Mr. Herbert Spencer devoted the residue his estate con- 
tinue the publication the Descriptive Sociology, which eight parts 
were published his lifetime. The collection was designed the first 
instance solely facilitate his own but was printed order 
present the facts such manner enable students social science 
draw their own conclusions uninfluenced the hypotheses pre- 
judices other persons’. For Asiatic Races and the like, 
the plan may may not have had its merits; for Greeks, Hellenic Era 
(London: Williams Norgate, 1910) appears have none. Parts 


-of the tabular analysis structural’ and functional’ elements (in 
-columns often less than one word wide) are entertaining, when learn 


read downwards (see Asiatic Races) instead the rest 
commonplace-book extracts from some commentaries, handbooks, 


general treatises, which somebody happens have read; some 
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these extracts are abridged’; many are translated. They are 124 
number, including five one the compilers. The production such 
book, obsolete plan, and subject which has been better 
treated many times already, must have been thankless task for 


them yet appears that they contemplate another, the Hellenistic 
Greeks. 


The first part Professor Josef Partsch’s Griechisches Biirgschaftsrecht 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1909) carries the history the Greek legal pledges 
and sureties from the earliest (Homeric) examples their later classical 
developments, and discusses, besides their usage private transactions, 
the extensions the practice public business and even international 


law. The materials are given very fully, and the book well arranged and 


suggestive volume Forschungen zur Geschichte des ausgehenden 
und des vierten Jahrhunderts Weidmann, 1910) Dr. Ulrich 
Kahrstedt publishes his dissertation for the doctor’s degree Berlin, 
The Political Position Demosthenes’, and with three other 
essays, ‘The Date which Spartan Monarchs entered Office’, 
Athenian and The Revolution the Four Hun- 


dred’. These latter are slighter work than the dissertation, which takes. 


the interesting ground that the policy Demosthenes was essentials 
rather pro-Persian than anti-Macedonian, and follows out the suggestion 
with much ingenuity, though not always very convincingly. Dr. Kahr- 
stedt evidently owes much, method, and even style, his teacher 
Dr. Eduard Meyer, whom these firstfruits are dedicated. 


Lewinski’s lectures The Origin Property, and the Forma- 
tion the Village Community (London: Constable, 1913) are devoted 
great problem, the complexity and difficulty which the author 
does not seem fully realize. thinks that simple solution 
provided the working few universal tendencies—the economic 
principle appropriation labour, the scarcity land produced 
the growth population, the decisive influence numerical majorities, 
and the variations produced the relation nature human wants. 
Owing these forces, land originally appropriated individuals, 
afterwards subjected restrictions and equalization communities, 
and ultimately returns individualism again. Neither racial traditions 
nor the devices governments affect the process any appreciable extent. 
Such factors the evolution clans, the appropriation conquest, 
the pressure armed minorities, &c., are not even noticed the author. 
The attempt intersperse observations Siberian customs with stray 
references western European phenomena does not lead satisfactory 
results, and sometimes suggests bewildering statements. difficult 


the village communities Germany and England 


been evolved the agitation rural proletariat, that the concentra- 


population. Altogether, sketch the general evolution property, 
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Lewinski’s book appears entirely inadequate. Nevertheless, may 
good use the student economic history far provides 
number illustrations from the interesting works Russian writers 
who have investigated the curious conditions Siberian colonization. 
There are many striking facts and shrewd observations the management 
pasture and arable, well forms interference with private 
rights the community, although the nature this community not 
clearly defined. may added that some the Russian authorities 
cited Lewinski, while noticing the increasing force the communal 
element rural organization, have not failed lay stress the fact 
that connected with long-standing conception the superior rights 
communities against individuals. 


The late Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s little book Paganism and 
Christianity Egypt (Cambridge, University Press, 1913) deals 
popular but fresh and original manner with highly interesting subject, the 
transition from paganism Christianity Egypt. The first two chapters 
sketch the religious conditions and beliefs between the close the Ptolemaic 
régime and the third century, when evidences the new faith active 
force the country begin make their appearance. These evidences, both 
documentary and archaeological, are marshalled and discussed the next 
four account the Gnostics follows, and final chapter 
devoted monasticism. The author, who was young assistant 
the British Museum and had also had some practical experience Egypt, 
unfortunately did not live see the completion his work, and still 
lacks the epilogue which was have given summary its main results. 
But the book, which has been seen through the press Messrs. 
King and Hall, was well worth publishing its present form. 
Signs haste immaturity may indeed discerned here and there. 
For instance, the derivation Sarapis from Osiris-Apis (pp. 19, 32) has 
recently been contested Wilcken philological grounds (Archiv 
Papyrusforschung, iii. 249). untrue that mummies with panel 
portraits are peculiar the (p. they have occurred Hibeh 
and Antinoé (cf. 116), not Akhmim. Transport mummies 
ship was not the regular practice, the writer apparently supposes 
(p. they were, course, quite often, oftener, carried land. 
His scepticism regarding Gayet’s identification the bodies the 
monk Serapion and the courtesan Thais amply justified, but cannot 
supported the difficulties raised 113 concerning the burial 
tomb ostracon bearing the name the deceased person, 
custom well attested elsewhere (cf. Arch. Report the Exploration 
Fund for 1896-7, 5). There proof that any the Oxyrhynchus 
were extracts from gospel such (p. 69). The assertion 
106 that Christianity was well established that city early the 
second goes too far, and inconsistent with the more cautious 
statement 79. the latter context the omission any reference 
early fragments the canonical Gospels gives rather false impression. 
Some these minor defects might very likely have been eliminated 
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The Early Persecutions the Christians (Columbia University Studies 
History, Economics, and Public Law, lv. 2), Dr. Canfield 
(New York, 1913), ‘an outgrowth seminar Paganism and 
Christianity, given Professor Shotwell the year 1909-10’ 
Columbia University. consists collection the crucial passages 
and patristic literature, with one two inscriptions, bearing 
the persecutions from Nero Hadrian inclusive; along with the 
chief interpretations these passages and deductions from them given 
modern critics, beginning, course, with Mommsen, and including 
Hardy, Allard, Callewaert, Ramsay, and many others. The first chapter 
deals with the legal basis the persecutions subject which naturally 
comes again later chapters) the second with the Neronian persecu- 
tion (the author rejects any connexion with the fire, though does not 
suspect the passage the third with the Flavians—including 
inquiry into the story Flavius Clemens and the fourth 
with Trajan and Pliny; the fifth with Hadrian, i.e. chiefly with the 
letter Hadrian Minucius Fundanus. The second part the work 
consists the texts cited part conveniently arranged according 
the division into chapters. Since, however, the first part commentary 
authorities rather than history the subject, and the second part, 
besides the authorities, gives good deal comment and interpretation, 
there certain amount what may seem some readers wearisome 
repetition. The translations the authorities sometimes follow some 
standard version and sometimes are original. Occasionally these latter 
are open criticism. Thus, e.g., 158 virtutibus should rather 
rendered miracles’ than good works’, and 187 find 
for disciplinam. The book has been honestly and industriously 
compiled. throws new light men and their motives, such 
was not the author’s purpose. will found useful any one who 
wants get up’ the subject for teaching and other purposes. And the 
bibliography will give the student compact form the means acquiring 
all that has lately been done much-explored field. 


With the new part the series Quellen wnd Untersuchungen zur 
lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters (iv. the gratifying news pub- 
lished that future will edited the accomplished Munich scholar, 
Dr. Paul Lehmann, than whom man fitter for the task could have been 
selected. Professor Beeson, the university Chicago, has 
already placed his debt admirable edition the Acta Archelai. 
his (Munich: Beck, 1913) sets out accomplish 
task somewhat different character. For some time has been 
abundantly evident that new critical edition the works Isidore, 
suited modern use, isa necessity. The well-known edition the Spanish 
Jesuit, Arevalo, was great accomplishment for the work one man, 
but there are many important manuscripts never saw, and much 
remains done tracing the indebtedness Isidore written 
sources. (We are indeed credibly informed that his entire works are 
deliberate compilations from the books earlier writers.) Professor 
Beeson here gives complete list the surviving manuscripts Isidore 
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older than the middle the ninth century, the indispensable preliminary 
such edition. Any one who has worked through catalogues manu- 
scripts will realize that the list long one. The manuscripts are arranged 
according works and countries. each case the date given, the 
style writing, the contents, and references relevant literature. Where 
possible, the name the medieval library where the manuscript was kept, 
and the place where was written, are also mentioned. These details 
are followed comprehensive sketch the circulation Isidore’s 
works the various countries Europe, which there much interest 
the student the diffusion learning those dim days. The meagre 
metrical compositions Isidore are then critically edited, and the volume 
ends with index the manuscripts and bibliography. With this 
solid basis, may hoped that shall not have too long wait 
before the example Professor Lindsay will followed editions 
the works Isidore other than the Etymologiae. The title the present 
work hardly corresponds the contents the want table contents 
makes somewhat difficult use, and perhaps significant the 
growing detachment America from Britain matters education 
and scholarship that Hereford appears wherever mentioned 


The thick and heavy volume which Hubert Pierquin has published 
under the title Poéme Anglo-Saxon Beowulf (Paris: Picard, 
1912) really composed two distinct works, which have necessary 
connexion with each other. One these dissertation Les Saxons 
Angleterre, more than 350 pages, which awkwardly inserted between 
short introduction the Beowulf and the text that poem. the two 
parts which the dissertation composed Pierquin has endeavoured 
give some account the origins and development the Anglo-Saxon 
state, mainly the basis Kemble’s work. Apart from the striking 
absence references more recent authorities, Pierquin’s treatment 
the subject cannot called successful valuable certainly cites 
considerable amount more less interesting and relevant matter, 
but with little attention historical logical sequence, and the general 
impression left the mind vague and unsatisfactory. strange, 
too, that any one who has given much attention 
Pierquin really appears have done, should have allowed his printer 
use for throughout the whole this portion the work, thus 
presenting the reader with such grotesque forms Opinn, Punor, discpegn, 
pritig pusend, &c. These defects this part the volume are unfor- 
tunately not all atoned for the way which Pierquin has edited 
and translated the text the Beowulf. spite foot-notes which 
first sight suggest careful study the various editions, soon becomes 
obvious that the text itself swarms with errors various kinds, while the 
French version constantly fails exactness and times incredibly 
incorrect. unnecessary comment the further contents the 
volume, which include essay metre, grammar, and glossary. 
obvious that Pierquin performed long and laborious task with 
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great enthusiasm, and doubtless with much pleasure himself, but 
regretted that has not succeeded producing work sound 
scholarship real service the French student Anglo-Saxon 
history and poetry. 


Condition des Architectés France Moyen Age.(Paris: Picard, 1911) 
Victor Mortet covers, roughly speaking, the years 1000-1130 and the 
whole medieval France, reaching forward times into the later twelfth 
century and including notable instances French influence abroad, 
Canterbury, Farfa, and Compostella. one would expect, few the 
two hundred texts appear for the first time print (see, however, nos. 
22, 70, 82, 84), but they have been gathered from great variety widely 
dispersed sources, narrative, documentary, and literary, and have, when 
necessary, been collated with the manuscripts. length they vary from 
line inscription the twenty-two pages reproduced from Gervase 
respecting Canterbury cathedral. The notes are full and careful, covering 
both historical and archaeological points, and this mass scattered facts 
made easily accessible means two indexes and glossary. All 
sorts buildings are included, with good deal incidental information 
the minor arts, and there are some interesting passages concerning 
builders and workmen. Though designed especially for archaeologists, 
this excellent collection service all students the period, and 
should continued analogous volumes for the later twelfth century 
and the thirteenth. Few errors omissions have been noted. The 
passage respecting Norman castles under the Conqueror (no. 80) belongs 
the Consuetudines iusticia 1091, not the canons Lillebonne 
(ante, 502-8). The Pipe Roll Henry would have yielded 
significant material respecting both buildings and workmen. Serlo’s 
description Bayeux 1105 (Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, ii. 
241-51) perhaps deserves mention. 


Roger Sicily and the Normans Lower Italy, Mr. Edmund Curtis 
(New York Putnam, 1912), careful and comprehensive piece work, 
extending from the first Norman settlements south Italy the reign 
Frederick II. has mastered recent continental literature upon his 
subject well the original authorities. Like all the later volumes the 
series which his book appears, scholarly discussion rather than 
popular introduction and our only criticism his method treatment 
that has tended broad treatment very full and fascinating 
period the demands detailed narrative. Mr. Curtis has more than 
sufficient knowledge the materials have justified him attempting 
essay the lines, for example, Niese’s recent paper upon Frederick 
(Historische Zeitschrift, 1912, 473). There seem very few slips 
omissions. hardly correct say that Constantine introduced 
the division the Byzantine provinces into themes (p. cf. 469). 
paper which was apparently unknown Mr. Curtis, Professor Haskins 
has shown that the Catalogus Baronum (p. 469) was compiled Roger’s 
reign (see ante, xxvi. 655 
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Dr. Gustav Kleeman has contributed the Jenaer Historische Arbeiten 
short monograph Papst Gregor VIII (Bonn: Marcus Weber, 1912). 
His pontificate, which lasted less than two months, was mainly occupied 
with the organization the third Crusade and with matter, indispensable 
the success the Crusade, the reconciliation with Frederick Barbarossa. 
gain this, Gregory yielded two points—the recognition Henry VI, 
and the disputed election the archbishopric Treves. Dr. Kleeman 
has used his materials well, and appendix has added list docu- 
ments, recently discovered Kehr, for his great undertaking, the Regesta 
Pontificum Romanorum. regretted that has touched only 
lightly (appendix iv) the subject the cursus Romanae. Papal 
Chancellor, Albert Mora supervized the drafting papal bulls, and his 
rules, preserved manuscript the Bibliothéque Nationale, entitled, 
Forma dictandi quam Romae notarios instituit magister Albertus qui 
Gregorius VIII are peculiar interest. The bibliography per- 
haps over-elaborate. would not expect find the letters Henry 
Albano cited under the heading Migne. Patrologia 


Annales Midi, nos. 92-5 (Toulouse: Privat, 1911-12) 
Albe studies Les suites traité Paris 1259 pour Quercy’. The 
special difficulties involving the restitution the English king all 
that King Louis possessed fiefs and domains’ the three dioceses 
Cahors, Limoges, and Périgueux were, well known, amplified the 
case Quercy the promise its transference England the death 
the countess Joan Poitiers without children, provided that 
could proved that the district had formed part the marriage portion 
Joan, countess Toulouse, the daughter Henry II, when she married 
Raymond VI. followed that little was done until the treaty Amiens 
1279, the second treaty Albe’s documents, and not much until 
after the third treaty 1286, whose importance, strangely neglected 
historians both sides the Channel, Albe clearly, though briefly, 
indicates. Indeed, the most solid part Albe’s papers the appendix 
documents, partly from the British Museum, and partly from the 
Public Record Office, which enable study detail the execution 
this third treaty during the next generation, down the latter part 
the reign Edward II. Neither the local historian Quercy nor the 
student Anglo-French relations for that period can afford neglect 
them. 

no. (October 1912) Antoine Thomas discourses very agreeably 
the career Robert Masselin Rouen, master the university 
Paris, who, when driven from Paris the Burgundian triumph, studied 
Greek Cyprus, suffered imprisonment Egypt, returned the France 
that obeyed Charles VII, became the physician the favourite 
Trémouille, and, after the expulsion the English from Paris, studied 
theology his old university. Unluckily, this contemporary and eulogist 
Joan Arc cannot claimed thoroughgoing French patriot, 
for soon transferred himself the university Caen, which the 
English had set keep students from the Paris schools, and which 
became rector. There long appendix valuable original documents, 
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one which Thomas truly says that constitutes entirely new 
chapter the history Béziers and Lower Languedoc, during the first 
few years the government Charles VII. 


Parts xxxiii and xxxiv the Canterbury and York Society’s series 
(London, 1913) contain the first part the register John Pontissara 
(Pontoise), bishop Winchester from 1282 1304, and the complete 
register Thomas Charlton, bishop Hereford from 1327 1344. 
The former only the first instalment large, register 226 folios, 
and mainly concerned with institutions benefices. Bishop John did 
not hesitate appoint laymen, surprisingly large proportion, con- 
dition that they proceeded orders quickly possible. One the 
most human documents the visitation Romsey abbey (pp. 126, 127), 
with its picture community too much given rising late and dining 
out, conducting business ‘in angulis’ instead openly, and having 
wordy wrangles with impertinent servants. Charlton’s register 
meagre and formal record very active and important personage. 
Canon Capes’s introduction, however, goes far towards supplying the 
gaps which the register leaves. 


Flintshire Ministers’ Accounts, 1301-28 (Flintshire Historical 
Society, 1913), Mr. Arthur Jones has published, English, those portions 
the accounts the chamberlains Chester, during the reigns 
Edward and II, which concern the county Flint. The volume thus 
supplements Mr. Stewart-Brown’s edition the Cheshire entries the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society’s series. Some the accounts 
are incomplete, others, notably between 1306 and 1312, and 1320 and 
1325, are missing altogether. Yet what. remains suggestive and 
important. Among other uses, Mr. Jones’s book adds its quota the 
material now rapidly becoming available for general survey 
Edward I’s administrative methods the outlying parts his dominions 
Ponthieu, Gascony, &c. The general conclusion suggested 
study the Flintshire accounts that problems did not vary 
much might expected from one side the Channel the other. 
lucid introduction Mr. Jones describes the economic condition 
Flintshire, and discusses Welsh services and payments. calls 
attention the steadiness the revenue derived from Flintshire the 
hands Edward Carnarvon, both before and after became king. 
This opposite the time-honoured conception Edward 
wastrel and muddler, that Mr. Jones tempted explain away. 
the other hand, slackness and mistakes are used evidence support 
the traditional opinion. Perhaps are too apt see royal personality 
reflected the doings royal officials. The merits and vices the local 
administrator were often quite independent the ruler represented. 


Mr. Mackenzie’s Bannockburn (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1913) 
serious attempt examine the campaign strictly the evidence. 
Bannockburn, like Trafalgar, has been misunderstood, because tradi- 
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tional account has been accepted true, and even historians who have 
taken the question seriously have found themselves unable explain 
difficulties long they have tried fit the contemporary evidence 
suit the accepted site. Mr. Mackenzie has not only contributed his 
share toward rejecting the absurd idea that the English army numbered 
100,000 men, has also intelligent reading Barbour fixed 
the true site the main battle, mile the east the accepted site, 
the flat ground the carse between St. Ninian’s and the Forth fact, 
puts not far from where Beaumont had been repulsed Moray 
the previous night, not where Bohun had been killed. Barbour wrote long 
after 1314, but, when once his story read whole interpreted 
Mr. Mackenzie, found that the various shorter English contemporary 
accounts corroborate him. Baker Swinbroke, indeed, does not quite 
agree, and seems have been misinformed some points; think, 
however, that Mr. Mackenzie does less than justice Baker’s explanation 
the development tactics and his contrast between the positions 
the archers Bannockburn and Crécy, for undoubtedly him 
particular that owe our knowledge the development. Those who 
reconstruct old battle are always faced the difficulty that two 
chroniclers record precisely the same and this only natural, 
for their informants had not seen all the fighting. Thus necessary 
fit what are reality supplementary, but seem first sight 
conflicting, statements. For this reason Mr. Mackenzie congratu- 
lated his method, using Barbour and testing him the English writers. 
shows that the English crossed the Bannock overnight and encamped 
the carse within touch the garrison that Bruce changed 
front consequence, thus having his own battle’ the rear and longer 
the van, and Moray’s the centre and longer the extreme left 
that the Scots came down attack. But though technically they attacked, 
even Henry did Agincourt, they must have been halted meet the 
English the moment the charge horse. Mr. 
the evidence, especially Baker’s, when says that all the archers were cut 
Keith. Yet the most sane account that has yet been written, and 
merits study, especially with the same author’s annotated edition Barbour 
for reference. curious reflect how long last have recon- 
structed Bannockburn match the reconstructed Crécy, Dunbar, 
Trafalgar, and other battles, about which now there doubt. 


Mr. Eric Stirling Castle (MacLehose Sons, Glasgow, 1913) 
satisfactory history the palace and fortress; and incidentally 
the author seems accept Mr. Mackenzie’s theory Bannockburn. 
Perhaps does not emphasize strongly might the importance 
Stirling the first bridge-place over the Forth. 


Mr. Shearer’s around Stirling (Stirling Shearer Son, 
1913) deals with the same subject Mr. But has 
historical insight, ignorant the available evidence, and merely guesses 
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that Bruce took position near the village Bannockburn. However, 
this much his credit, that rejects the traditional site. also 
deals with Stirling Bridge and Sheriffmuir. 


prince among the group princely kinsmen who gathered round 
the distraught Charles was more typical his age and his dynasty 
than Louis duke Orléans and his indistinct figure many 
students, probably because the charm his poetical successor and the 
brilliance his bastard son Dunois have combined throw him some- 
what into the shade. the collection 144 documents edited 
Valentine Visconti, Femme (Paris: Champion, 1913), this magni- 
ficent duke emerges from that obscurity and are enabled not only 
trace his political career through treaties and charters, but also 
obtain very valuable glimpse into his private life. The first these 
documents the marriage contract between Louis Orléans and Valentine 
Visconti, which the inheritance Milan secured the bride the 
event her father leaving heirs male; scarcely inferior interest, 
though less momentous its results, the paper instructions the 
ambassadors sent Charles the antipope Clement VII negotiate 
the creation united Italian kingdom over which Louis was reign, car 
est jeune, peut bien The hectoring tone adopted the 
French king towards his spiritual father noteworthy indication 
the loss prestige suffered the papacy during the long schism. 
this volume possible follow Louis along the path which led his 
violent death. Under the date January 1401 have the peace 
solemnly sworn the dukes Orléans and Burgundy, the intercession 
the queen regent. Five months later find the accounts kept 
Louis’s treasurer payment frans’ for diamond ring, gift 
cousin Burgundy’; and 1403 have the duke’s will, most 
interesting document, larded with quotations from Monsieur St. Pol’ 
and betraying somewhat macabre imagination the part the testator. 
Finally, 1409, two years after Louis Orléans fell victim the enmity 
Jean sans Peur, have the description sépulture qui devait 
étre construite dans des Célestins Paris’. The inventories and 
despence’ which fill the greater part Graves’s volume 
are not without they throw vivid light the standard 
values fourteenth-century France, and many their columns are gay 
with gems and fragrant with sweet herbs. M.S. 


Dr. Friedrich Schneider’s book, Herzog Johann von Baiern, 
Bischof von und Graf von Holland (1373-1425), ein Kirchenfiirst und 
Staatsmann Anfang des (Historische Studien, vol. 104, 
Berlin: Spering, 1913) one the too numerous monographs which 
rather discourage than promote research subject burying its interest- 
ing points under heaps irrelevant and incoherent details. certain 
rhetorical predilection for the aristocratic and monarchic personality 
his hero, which the author opposes not only the current tradition 
sans merci’, but even the judgement the recent historian 
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Liége, Godefroid Kurth, cannot conceal his entire inability see beneath 
the surface diplomacy and wars the problems involved the formation 
the territorial state out the conflict between the rival powers 
nobility, gentry, and the towns. bold piece misrepresentation 
when, account the wholly opportunist and transient stand John 
took the Emperor Sigismund against the Burgundian dynasty, 
credited with last attempt saving Holland the German nation (p.74). 
And even the huge library authorities used bring this compilation 
completeness has not prevented blunders like Jesuitenkolleg 
(p. 67, 51) the Schar von Schatzmeistern und Siegelbewahrern (p. 75) 
which deduces from Riemsdijk’s work the Dutch treasury and 
chancery. 


The fifth volume the Acta Danica (Copenhagen: Gad, 
1913) carefully edited Messrs. Krarup and the same lines 
before, the documents relating the archdiocese Lund being only 
referred headings (see for vol. iv, ante, xxvi. 418). The revision 
the proof-sheets was furthered special visit Mr. Nielsen the 
Vatican 1912. This volume covers the pontificates Alexander VI, 
Pius III, and Julius and also takes the end King Hans’s reign. 
chiefly long record licences for pluralities, and attempts seize 
preferments for ecclesiastics residing Rome. The history the diocese 
Slesvig illustrates this best. Innocent VIII had given this see 
official the Roman curia, who could not spared from Rome and had 
intention residing, but had been rewarded preferments all over 
north Germany. only once left Rome visit his various benefices 
pestis urbe Romana tunc vigentis’, and was not allowed more 
than year absence. King Hans finally appealed the Sacred College 
make Bishop Durkop reside, sua ipsius ecclesia suo spoliata pastore 
errantibus inde ovibus ulterius damnum patiatur’: but the offender 
then died and the chapter Slesvig elected one Ditlev Pogwisch his 
room. Alexander VI, who 1494 had promised recognize the rights 
king and chapter the next vacancy, named Cardinal Castro adminis- 
trator the diocese, and threatened excommunication the revenues 
the see were not handed over him. Pogwisch, however, through his 
attorneys succeeded finally retaining the see payment 300 ducats 
annually the cardinal. The letter his attorney enclosing the bill 
costs naive: vobis servivi nec respexi cardinalem nec 
the next vacancy Julius selected the chapter’s nominee, 
who had pay ducats finally get rid the cardinal. Other prefer- 
ments were given Castro, Cardinal Lopez, and the archbishop 
Ragusa, but the attempt confer the Swedish diocese Linképing 
Cardinal Serra, though this case supported King Hans, was stoutly 
resisted Hemming Gad, the partisan Svante Sture, and the elect 
the chapter. Besides the abnormal number licences pluralities 
find every kind irregularity condoned, provost appointed the 
age 15, dean 24, bishops elect, whose consecration has post- 
poned account their age, licences postpone ordination, and ‘om- 
dispensations, which doubt were costly. pleasanter feature 
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that 1492 bishop was consecrated for Greenland, which had been for 
century without bishop priest the usual fees were remitted his 
case, and was allowed perform episcopal functions his journey 
order pay his way. appears that Julius did his best heal 
quarrels between King Hans and Liibeck, and also mediate between 
him and Sweden his hope raising Christian coalition against the 
Turks and promoting another crusade, 


Reitsma’s Geschiedenis van Hervorming hervormde Kerk 
der Nederlanden Kemink, 1913) now being brought out 
the Rev. Reitsma third edition, revised and enlarged various 
scholars. The first part the work the late Dr. van Langeraad, 
and deals with the antecedents and the first years the Reformation. 
Though guarding against the exaggerations which were once fashion, 
the authors this book, with most protestants, find principal cause 
the religious revolution the corruption the church. The harbingers 
the movement were the fourteenth-century mystics, who are said 
have given the Dutch reformation its peculiar character, though they were 
not its direct spiritual ancestors, inasmuch they had not attained the 
doctrine justification faith. (Surely deeper view expressed 
Lamprecht, who sees the mystics and the reformers manifestation 
the same desire the part the individual get rid the mechanism 
the ecclesiastical scheme salvation.) This doctrine, however, well 
many others adopted the protestants—the supremacy the Bible, 
the bondage the will, the denial purgatory and transubstantiation— 
appear the writings the fifteenth century, for example those 
Pupper von Goch, Wessel Gansfoort, and Rudolph Agricola. Erasmus is, 
course, given extremely important position, though think the 
authors are wrong attributing him the solifidian and bibliolatrous 
doctrines the reformers. fact, Erasmus’s free and rational treatment 
the Scriptures was extremely repugnant the spirit Wittenberg and 
Geneva. The last chapters the book give interesting account the 
men who first brought Luther’s ideas the Netherlands. Conspicuous 
among them were the Dutch Augustinians, several them personal 
friends the reformer. They busied themselves with translating the 
Bible into Dutch. Some were persecuted and few martyred for their 
faith. must added that the authors this book have written 
history dogma and nothing more. They leave wholly out account 
the life the people, the economic and social conditions, without knowledge 
which the Reformation historical movement cannot understood. 
making theological opinion the cause and essence the revolt from 
Rome they have greatly lessened the value their work, which, even 
its own chosen field, succeeds only tolerably well. 


Miss Mary Sullivan’s Court Masques James their Influence 
Shakespeare and the Public Theatres (New York: Putnam, 1913) not 
much treatment the masque its literary aspects exposition 
its connexion with political circumstances the time its highest 
development. There masque that was not written for special 
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occasion and every masque performed the court James was 
act state. Not merely they reflect James’s relations with foreign 
powers, but they were intended influence these relations. The French 
and Spanish ambassadors learned regard them index his change- 
ful policy they were jealous any favour shown the performance 
and they duly reported them their royal masters. All this brought 
out clearly Miss Sullivan, result much conscientious labour. 
She has the credit being the first collect the material showing the 
political bearings James’s masques, and work into consecutive 
narrative. Much derived from government publications, both 
English and foreign, but very considerable portion printed from 
manuscripts the British Museum and the Record Office. useful 
appendix gives over eighty illustrative extracts from books documents, 
and the foot-notes throughout the volume are rich quotations and 
references. But the may misleading. The real subject the 
masque political instrument. What Miss Sullivan has say about 
the influence Shakespeare and the public theatres’ confined 
the last chapter, and not one the best, though contains some new 
points and good far goes. Its chief interest lies the photo- 
graphic reproduction one Inigo Jones’s plans and the remarks 
the similarity the plan the public stages. Miss Sullivan sup- 
ports the view that these were not devoid all the equipment the 
extravagant Court’, but she wisely leaves Feuillerat (whom she 
does not mention this connexion) the development what has 
announced his pamphlet Bureau des Menus-Plaisirs. 


The Free Negro Virginia, 1619-1865 (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies Historical and Political Science, xxxi. Baltimore, 1913), 
Dr. Russell, for the first time, attempts exhaustive study the 
status and history the antebellum free negro particular common- 
wealth the union. The author shows the priority the origin the 
free negro class over the origin the slave class’ Virginia, and vindicates 
the former from some the accusations made against them. The work 
deals with the number and distribution the free negroes, the origin 
their class, manumission, and their legal and social status. 


Dr.-A. Lauber treats hitherto neglected phase early 
American history his Indian Slavery Colonial Times within the 
Present Limits the United States (Columbia University Studies History, 
Economics, and Public Law, New York, 1913). 


The custom enslavement came from the necessity disposing war captives, 
from the greed traders, and from the demand for labour. Individuals the colonies, 
such officials high rank and church leaders, who would naturally expected 
express opinion either for against the custom, themselves held Indian slaves 
quite matter course, and found necessity for discussing their action. Nor 
did the possession and employment Indian slaves ever become extensive 
present any the problems which later attracted the attention the people 
and led the opposition which overthrew negro slavery several the colonies 
and incidentally Indian slavery well. 
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have received two more instalments (vol. iv, part ii, and vol. 
Edouard Rott’s remarkable work, Histoire Représentation diplo- 
matique France auprés des Cantons Suisses, leurs Alliés, leurs 
Confédérés (Biimpliz: Benteli; Paris: Alcan, 1911, 1913), earlier portions 
which have noticed before these pages (xvi. 141, xviii. 196, xxii. 791-2, 
and xxvi.210). part completes the history down the spring 
1635, stopping just before the opening Rohan’s well-known campaign. 
The years 1633-5 are here treated the masterly fashion which Rott 
has accustomed us. They cover about 200 pages this part. few pages 
then give tabular form list the French missions the Swiss cantons, 
dispatched between 1626 and 1635. The final 200 pages the book are 
occupied amazing index rerum, locorum personarum. Here 
find classified and put some sort order the innumerable details 
scattered through the text volume iv, and now brought together most 
convenient form. One scarcely knows which wonder most, Rott’s 
unflagging industry collecting and arranging all these documents, 
his stupendous zeal sorting out and classifying their contents under the 
three headings noted above. Volume contains the final instalment 
the Valteline section Rott’s work. narrates the victories the 
French under Rohan, the treason and conversion Jenatsch, the failure 
Rohan, the success the Spanish party, the assassination 
Jenatsch, and the Spaniards’ final renunciation the Valteline (1635-9). 
Rott carries down the history the death Louis XIII 1643, 
and quite rightly, since from his point view the affaire Valteline 
merely one incident the long history the relations between France 
and the Swiss Confederation. This volume has elaborate index its 
own, extending 150 pages. The story the affaire 
has now been written from its origin 1620 its end 1639, and future 
historians this period will under the deepest obligations Rott’s 
untiring industry and inexhaustible patience. 


the September number the Preussische Jahrbiicher Dr. Hobohm 
publishes article Torstensson predecessor Frederick the Great 
the conflict with Austria, which chiefly interesting reason its 
promise the speedy appearance book the same subject the 
same hand. The ground which Torstensson is, doubt justly, 
described great strategist the type Frederick II, though they 
operated under very different conditions, and the unity his plan 
concentrating his offensive against Austria, though before had com- 
pletely executed was called away from Moravia Jutland, require 
much fuller statement than could attempted short paper. 
the meantime, directs fresh attention commander extraordinary 
gifts and personality almost fascinating that Gustavus Adolphus 
himself. 


The object the essay recently published Miss Louise Fargo 
Brown under the title The Political Activities the Baptists and Fifth 
Monarchy Men England during the Interregnum (Washington American 
Historical Association, 1912) discuss how far the political programmes 
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these two parties justified the contemporary belief that they were 
the all government, and sworn foes peace and order’. 
Popular opinion, both then and since, has tended class all the extreme 
sectaries together under the name Anabaptists’, and the author’s 
first concern correct this confusion thought and explain the 
relation which the Fifth Monarchy party stood the other sects and 
the Baptists particular. for this reason that they are considered 
together, because, while many Baptists were also Fifth Monarchy men, 
the principles for which the two parties stood were not, course, identical. 
taking their stand upon the Bible, the one guide public and private 
action, they were common ground, but that which distinguished the 
Fifth Monarchy party from the other ‘curious sects’ was the fact that 
regarded themselves having further duty, that admonishing 
the government its failings, and suggesting methods reform’. 
the main subject inquiry the author’s conclusions would seem 
that the sects have been unjustly condemned, and that, while they were 
constant source embarrassment the government and times in- 
fluenced the course political events, active opposition was the whole 
more deprecated than encouraged the leading adherents. The general 
treatment the matter clear and well arranged, and the author adds 


Mr. Wheatley’s definitive edition The Diary Samuel Pepys 
was published ten volumes between 1893 and 1899, and was noticed 
successive reviews our pages 169-73, xiv. 785-8). 
1904 was reprinted smaller type eight volumes, and this reissue 
has now been incorporated Bohn’s Standard Library (London: Bell, 
1913). Mr. Wheatley’s supplementary Pepysiana are not 


has become the fashion write the history the Rumanian princi- 
palities the form biographies the leading families which have 
furnished their rulers—the works already published the Callimachi, 
the Cantacuzenes, and the are examples, and them 
must now add Orientale historique des Maurocordato 
(1660-1830), Alexandre Stourdza (Paris: Plon, 1913). The 
drawback this otherwise interesting method that the biographers 
almost invariably become panegyrists their heroes and lose due sense 
proportion. But, the same time, after the lurid pictures the 
Phanariote rulers Wallachia and Moldavia, given such writers 
Zallony and Xénopol, only right that their good qualities, and especially 
their culture and love literature, should emphasized. seems rather 
exaggeration say that from the Maurocordato family sprang the most 
powerful secret agents, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for the 
destruction the Ottoman Empire’ (p. vi). But, any case, has 
played very considerable part the history south-eastern Europe. 
Five members (six, according Stourdza) this historic clan became 
princes one both Rumanian principalities, and three these, besides 
the Exaporite’ (or Privy Councillor’), had also held the important post 
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great dragoman the Porte. international politics the 
was the most striking figure them all, for was one the Turkish 
plenipotentiaries the congress But far the most 
interesting personage this book Alexander Maurocordatos, the Greek 
patriot and statesman, whose long career the present biographer describes 
only down 1830. Those who are interested the history the modern 
Greek kingdom will glad learn that full materials for the life this 
remarkable man will shortly published the shape his correspon- 
dence under the auspices Baltatzés, formerly Greek minister 
foreign affairs, who connected marriage with the Maurocordato 
family. curious also observe the well-meant, unsuccessful, 
attempts Constantine Maurocordatos, during his frequent tenures 
the Danubian thrones, abolish serfdom while compensating the nobles. 
The book contains number unpublished documents, many valuable 
portraits the family, and genealogy, largely based that Legrand, 
which shows Maurocordatos settled Chios about 1500. The author’s 
reflections the Eastern question, however, though true the main, 
require some modification after the events the last fifteen months and 
considerable number misprints, especially the Greek words (e.g. 
283), has escaped his notice. Moreover, while his bibliographies are 
comprehensive and show great industry, several standard works are cited 
old editions, now superseded. 


The Thoresby Society has issued over two hundred and seventy 
recently discovered Letters (1680-1723) addressed Ralph Thoresby, the 
Leeds antiquary, relatives, nonconformist friends, and contemporary 
antiquaries (such George Hickes, Archdeacon and Bishop William 
Nicolson, and Sir Hans Sloane). The allusions contemporary events, 
church politics, local writers and antiquities, ancient coins and 
Roman remains are all slight. The issue rather personal tribute 
Thoresby than contribution history antiquities. The work 
the editor, Mr. Lancaster, conspicuously excellent. Terse 
notes explain.fully all obscure allusions. pithy preface gives vivid 
account the antiquary himself, his collections, and the ‘ills that 
scholars’ lives assail’. The following are representative the miscel- 
laneous topics touched on: discipline and accomplishments girls’ 
boarding-school (1684), pp. 12, 20; materials for gentleman’s wedding 
suit (1685), 17; determination Bishop Robert Sanderson’s birth- 
place, 84; Yorkshire (1707) anticipation the 1760 Cock Lane 
ghost, and jingling couplet (1708) capable suggesting man’s 


The movements religious thought the eighteenth century deserve 
more attention than they receive. Mr. Hay Colligan justified 
this contention, and his book The Arian Movement England (Man- 
chester: University Press, 1913) useful contribution the study 
one main controversy the time. lacks the lucidity and guiding 
power the essay Overton The English Church the Eighteenth 
Century, valuable because goes much more into detail, and supplies 
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much more information the progress and effect the controversy 
nonconformist circles. also much more sympathetic towards 
Arians and Socinians and that gain, whether the reader’s ultimate 
judgement favours them the reverse. wide acquaintance with the 
tiresome pamphlet literature the day and indeed the 
bibliographical side that the book strongest. some ways would 
have been better had been more bibliographical still, for guide 
that nature sadly needed encourage and direct the student such 
intricate series paper conflicts. For example, would have been 
well had called attention the contemporary bibliography the 
Feathers Tavern controversy given Short View the Controversies 
occasioned the Confessional and the Petition Parliament issued 1773 
and if, following that model, the author had drawn out similar systematic 
lists for other parts the debate would even more have earned the 
gratitude the investigator. But much good work has been done and 
tabulated and useful light has been thrown various aspects the 
controversy, especially the chapter the Dissenting Academies and 
their influence not only theology but wider areas learning. 


Dr. Max Preitz’s little book Prinz Moritz von Dessau sieben- 
(Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1912), tardy act justice 
the young Dessauer’s memory, was published time for the two 
hundredth anniversary his birth October 1712. Germany, 
Dr. Preitz points out, his achievements have hardly received the recogni- 
tion due them the causes this neglect are here set forth, and fresh 
evidence drawn from the Anhalt-Zerbst archives illus- 
trate the life Carlyle’s tall, austere man’. English readers 
the most interesting story connected with him Frederic’s drawing his 
sword him Kolin when hesitated obey order, story told 
with much effect our own historian Frederick. Dr. Preitz critically 
the evidence for this story and comes the conclusion that 
not grounded fact does not, however, appear notice Carlyle’s 
suggestion that Berenhorst heard the story from Moritz’s nephew, though 
admits that more might known from examination Berenhorst’s 
papers. The book, which the author modestly claims merely 
foundation for complete biography, interesting almost much for 
‘the side-lights Frederick’s methods for the life Moritz, who was 
simple, direct nature easy understand. illustrated some 
good battle-plans. 


Louis-Léopold d’Artemont has written book Sister 
Louis XVI, Marie-Clothilde France, Queen Sardinia (1759-1802). 
(London: Murray, 1911). 


Beyond the fact that she was sister Louis XVI; that from early age she was 
remarkable account her abnormal stoutness body; that she was involved 
through her marriage the misfortunes the House Savoy that period; and 
that she died exile Naples, with reputation sanctity, 1802, that French 
princess hardly remembered even France, and her eminent virtues, her noble 
character, her firmness and good sense practical matters, have remained unnoticed. 
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Thus the author his preface gives complete summary his 
memoir. Marie-Clothilde, the pious and amiable, was childhood foil 
the more difficult, but more interesting sister, Madame Elizabeth. 
fat was she that her first words her future husband, Charles Emmanuel 
Savoy, were, You will find very stout but this peculiarity she 
afterwards lost through drastic, but fruitless, efforts obtain heir. 
Her life princess Piedmont, and afterwards queen Sardinia, 
was unhappy one. Her husband, always hysterical and hypochon- 
driacal, nearly lost his mental balance altogether the misfortunes 
the Revolution, which caused his exile from Savoy and miserable existence 
fugitive different parts Italy. Her own health, weakened 
practices excessive piety, was broken the hardships their flight. 
She was constant distress over the unhappy fate her relatives and 
friends France. Yet her kind heart and sweet disposition retained for 
her the love her husband and household, and she found happiness 
the practice her religion and the society devout nuns. Living 
herself the life professed religious, wearing always plain and much- 
mended woollen dresses without jewels, she died with the reputation 
being saint, and was credited with posthumous miracles. Whether 
more mundane qualities would have eased her lot and that her husband 
from worldly point view difficult say certainly their kingdom 
was too near France and themselves too closely related the French 
royal house for them escape the floods the Revolution. The present 
biography written apparently with view establish the claim 
Marie-Clothilde beatification the Roman church. 


Professor Wilhelm Altmann’s useful collection Urkunden. 
zur ausserdeutschen seit 1776 has appeared second 
and enlarged edition (Berlin: Weidmann, 1913). Texts drawn 
French English are printed they others are translated into 
German. The English documents, should explained, are those 
the United States, for Great Britain not included. 


The valuable Collection Documents inédits sur Histoire économique 
Révolution which being published the French Ministry 
Public Instruction, continues grow rapidly. The edition the 
cahiers the Sénéchaussée Rennes has been completed the appear- 
ance the third and fourth volumes under the learned supervision 
Henri Sée, assisted André Lesort (Cahiers des Doléances 
Sénéchaussée Rennes pour les Etats généraux 1789, parts iii and iv, 
Rennes, Imprimerie Oberthur, 1912). The plan this work has already 
been described the pages this Review and the volumes now issued. 
not differ this respect. The third volume solely occupied with 
parochial cahiers varying degrees fullness. may note that one un- 
fortunate parish 900 inhabitants has suffer flocks pigeons amounting 
44,000 (p. poor seigneurs lived largely pigeon pie 
excuse for such figures, and general the impression given the cahiers 
fully confirms Arthur Young’s remark, that Brittany contained nothing 
but privileges and poverty. the fourth volume have the famous 
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cahier Rennes, the most radical all the great cahiers 1789, and those 
the lower clergy which, have been taught expect, express 
general sympathy with the tiers etat, notably that Tréguier, which ends 
with final recommendation adhésion aux demandes tiers etat. There 
also printed appendix the very important arrété the munici- 
pality Nantes November 1788; are given full bibliography 
and excellent index. course, Brittany the most peculiar grievance 
was the fouage, which the complaints are when turn the 
Bailliage Dieuze Lorraine, the seventy-three cahiers which have 
been published Charles Etienne the second volume the Cahiers 
des Doléances des Bailliages des Généralités Metz Nancy 
Imprimerie Berger-Levrault, 1912), find the most common grievance 
the price wood, caused the expansion the salt industry. There 
interesting dissertation jurisprudence the cahier Insming, 
and may noted that the country where testamentary liberty was 
less than any other part France the practice dividing the property 
among the children felt occasionally grievance. elsewhere 
Lorraine, the elections the clergy and noblesse were indirect, 
degrés, contrary the general rule. Except the general cahiers the clergy 
and tiers état, these documents are all published for the first time. The 
cahier the noblesse reactionary, but not more than that the 
tiers état which requires unanimity the States General for any reform. 
the Cahiers des Doléances Bailliage Bourges Bailliages 
secondaires Vierzon Henrichemont, edited Alfred Gandilhon 
(Bourges: Imprimerie Tardy-Pigelet, 1910), the same method followed 
the other volumes the series. This collection far less complete 
than those previously noticed, owing the disastrous fire 1859, which 
destroyed number the archives the department. Still, contains 
cahiers considerable interest, notably those the corporations 
Bourges. There strong feeling against abuses among the upper clergy 
the people St.-Martin-d’Auxigny sketch out the main points the 
civil constitution the clergy, while Nohant-en-Gout quite remarkable 
the vehemence its opposition the ecclesiastical régime. But they 
are not anti-clerical witness the touching but short-sighted demand 
238: ‘Que nos curés soient nos may also remark the 
extreme terseness expression which prevails generally this 
The volume ends with appendixes and index, which might have been 
fuller. Lastly, from Champagne there are three volumes cahiers. The 
first these, the Cahiers des Doléances des Bailliages Sézanne 
réunis, partie (Epernay: Imprimerie Henri 
Villers, 1911), model scientific editing the experienced and learned 
Gustave Laurent. There admirable introduction, which perfect 
storehouse details for the economic history the region, while the 
notes appended the text the cahiers themselves are full without 
being diffuse. the documents themselves, that coming from Olizy 
perhaps the most remarkable, shows far more statesmanship and 
political reasoning than the average village index, hoped, 
will follow. The other two volumes (Cahiers des Doléances Bailliage 
Troyes Bailliage Bar-sur-Seine, publiés par J.-J. Vernier, tomes 
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Troyes: Imprimerie Nouel, 1910 and 1911) also complete 
the publication. The second volume contains all the remaining cahiers 
the bailliage Troyes that can found. They are considerable propor- 
tion based local models, but the cahier Estissac remarkable for its 
statesmanlike demands. the fourth volume, Vernier gives 
adequate preface the bailliage Bar-sur-Seine, and good index. There 
more originality shown these parishes, which not rely, the 
bailliage Troyes, their neighbours’ wits. The cahier the noblesse 
remarkably liberal, though drafted committee containing such 
names that the tiers état based very largely the 
cahier the town Bar-sur-Seine. That the clergy mildly liberal, 
and great contrast the demands the clergy Troyes, which contain 
many reactionary demands, but which, even so, drew forth protest 
from the chapters and colleges being drafted solely the interest 
the 

second series the publications the Commission published under 
the title Documents relatifs Vente des Biens nationaux. The first 
volume those the department the Yonne catalogue the sales 
for the district Sens, published Charles Porée (Auxerre: Im- 
primerie Coopérative ouvriére L’Universelle 1912). interesting 
introduction, Porée shows that this district the sale émigré lands 
proceeded almost rapidly that the church lands, owing the 
facilities that were offered the small investor minute parcelling 
the ground. The tables and statistics, which are very numerous, well 
repay study: may note the difference between the nominal prices 
paid for the land and the amount actually realized the government, 
roughly twenty-nine millions nominal against eight millions actual. 
The lesson the acceptability small parcels land also enforced 
the sales the district Epinal (Vosges), published Léon Schwab 
Imprimerie nouvelle, 1911), but here Marion’s theory that 
the émigré lands sold far worse than the church lands receives more con- 
firmation than Sens, for was the placing the former lands the 
market which brought down the price the church lands. Marion, 
conjunction with MM. Benzacar and Caudrillier, has completed two 
volumes the lists sales for the department the Gironde (Bordeaux 
Imprimerie Cadoret, 1911 and 1912). The work little else, course, 
than appendix Marion’s great work the sales national lands 
round Bordeaux, and long introduction would therefore have been 
superfluous. The student will grateful for the excellent index provided. 
One contribution the series comes from Brittany, where MM. Adolphe 
Guillou and Armand Rebillon publish the sales the districts Rennes 
and Bain (Rennes: Imprimerie Oberthur, 1911), the former district 
with considerable urban population and average acreage ecclesias- 
tical lands, the latter completely rural and without any church property 
worth mentioning. both cases there the same failure realize 
anything like the full amount the estimated value the lands, and the 
same reluctance buy émigré lands and alacrity purchase church 
domains. The tables depreciation assignats and the purchases are 
given the end the book, not, other cases, the introduction. 
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From the far south there noticed the completion the series for 
Paul Moulin, the publication the fourth 
volume Typographie Barlatier, 1911) with index. 

different order subject are the collections dealing with the food- 
supplies, that great source difficulty the French administrators. 
Two volumes touching this department have been published, the one 
Charles Lorain (Les Subsistances Céréales dans District Chaumont 
1788 Tan Chaumont: Typographie Cavaniol, 1911), 
who promises the second volume introduction, which had better not 
anticipated any comment the documents contained the 
present instalment. The other volume Adher’s edition the 
correspondence and minutes the Comité des Subsistances Toulouse 
(12 1793 mars 1795. Toulouse: Privat, 1912), where slight 
introduction found grappling with the very difficult task presenting 
intelligible idea, within small compass, the varied activities the 
committee. The attempt cannot exactly said have succeeded, but 
the history the committee well sketched. Finally, the 
Rapports Comité Mendicité Constituante, 1790-1, edited 
MM. Camille Bloch and Alexandre Tuetey (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1911), extremely important collection for the history the central 
economic administration these years, the editors which are masters 


appears that when the time came publish the seventh series 
found some difficulty making upthe volume. preface the ‘Mémoires 
written 1891, has been pressed into the service, well 
sketch Les derniers Jacobins written 1894, which, Aulard 
points out, completed and corrected Paris pendant réaction 
&c., published during 1898-1902. années 
économique Révolution frangaise’, though great 
interest showing the extraordinary activity late years, are hardly 
covered the general title. The value the collection lies the 
sober essay féodalité sous Louis XVI’, which, though arriving 
much the same conclusions Tocqueville, illustrates the more scientific 
methods the modern school which Aulard conspicuous 
Départements régionalisme’, which must finally explode 
the theory that the assembly blindly followed Sieyés his geometrical 
plan for dividing France, without considering historic boundaries and local 
conditions and study the prefects under the Napoleonic centraliza- 
tion. 


Annales Bretagne, xxviii. pp. 287-331, Bernard writes 
interestingly ‘la Révolution frangaise langue showing 
from the archives Finistére that the earlier days the Revolution 
the champions the new order condescended limited extent 
employ the vernacular spread their novel doctrines, and pointing out 
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the curious way which the revolutionary principle was softened 
meet the sturdy conservatism the Breton-speaking population. 


Dr. Holland Rose’s Life Napoleon, which reviewed July 
1902 (xvii. 597-602), having passed through five editions two volumes, 
has now appeared with revision sixth and forms single volume 
600 pages (London: Bell, 1913). 


While Mr. Conrad Gill his volume The Naval Mutinies 1797 
(Manchester: University Press, 1913) gives many new details con- 
cerning the mutinies Spithead and the Nore, which his present 
work confined, does not, except perhaps one respect, add anything 
importance what generally known about them, or, indeed, the 
vigorous account them Mr. Hannay’s Short History the Royal 
Navy. However, deserves the thanks serious students for his citation 
the authorities, documentary and others, from which has derived 
his statements, and for printing some the more important them 
hitherto existing only manuscript. differs from Mr. Hannay the 
outbreak St. Helens, which shows was excited the crew the 
the first symptoms trouble appearing the Royal George after 
the reading letter from the and rejects Mr. Hannay’s state- 
ment that the outbreak began the Duke, May, with the arrest 
Captain Holloway and threats personal violence him. this 
probably right, for otherwise almost inconceivable that Holloway 
should have written Bridport the 7th letter, which summary 
given here from the admiralty digest, containing mention any 
insults himself. The story, Mr. Gill suggests, may have been mere 
rumour which found its way into newspapers. The most valuable part 
his book seems his inquiry the relations between the 
mutineers and seditious societies. That many the seamen were strongly 
affected revolutionary ideas, that many belonged political societies, 
especially the United Irishmen, and that attempts were made 
disloyal persons shore incite mutiny are facts established beyond 
question, but there reason believe that any society formed plan 
for general mutiny. Three mutineers’ songs, which were overlooked 
Professor Firth when prepared his volume Naval Songs and Ballads for 
the Navy Records Society, one referring the hardships impressment 
and another the flogging and other personal ill-treatment seamen, 
are printed here, apparently for the first time, from the papers the 
Repulse. Mr. Gill’s book would have gained interest had been 
written more concisely and with more spirit. 


The Cambridge Historical Series, edited Dr. Prothero, has attained 
general level scholarship much above that most collections 
popular histories. Mr. William Miller’s The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1913) ranges over Greece and the Balkan 
States, well Turkey, and includes comprehensive bibliographies. 
The writer well known for his knowledge the Near East, and this handy 
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and remarkably complete work will great use the student Eastern 
history and politics. Though not too partisan spirit, its bias against 
the Turks, and its key-note lies the opening quotation from Locke: 
doubts but the Grecian Christians, descendants the ancient 
possessors the country, may justly cast off the Turkish yoke which they 
have long groaned under, whenever they have opportunity 


Miss Annie Ashley’s pamphlet The Social Policy Bismarck, 
Critical Study, with Comparison German and English Insurance Legisla- 
tion (Birmingham Studies Social Economics and Adjacent Fields, London 
Longmans, 1912) unusually able performance high-class journalism 
rather than original piece historical economic research subject 
rendered directly accessible English readers the official American 
reports. With perception remarkable foreigner, and yet with 
impartial aloofness perhaps only attainable foreigner, the author 
describes chiefly the growth state socialism’ out the German and 
Prussian political system, where (as the personality Bismarck) strong 
conservative tendencies were always liable combine with the modern 
socialistic current opinion, and after brief summary the imperial 
legislation social insurance, comes the conclusion that the recent 
insurance policy this country bids fair learn both from its successes 
and failures. the chapter character’ enlarges 
into one thé liveliest appreciations subject which would hardly seem 
allow And the general sociological remarks ‘insurance 
and self-help’ quite justify the praise given them Gustav von 
Schmoller introductory preface, that they are among the best things 
hitherto written this theme 


Pierre Albin’s narrative ten years unresting diplomacy concern- 
ing issues the utmost moment the peace Europe (La Paix Armée 
throughout interesting and many parts but has attempted 
too much for his limits, and the arrangement his volume, which obliges 
him over some his ground twice, though from different points 
view, may make his exposition seem some his readers less lucid than 
really is. the earlier part his volume treats the relations between 
France and Germany the five years from the downfall the ministry 
Jules Ferry face the cry ‘no more distant expeditions the dismissal 
Bismarck, which his account, quite apart from the view taken 
Delbriick and Rachfahl, least open question. the second part 
the main theme the history the Russo-French alliance, its origines 
and its gradual development till could correctly called that name. 
But this includes further survey the course the relations between 
Germany and France, which the visit the Empress Frederick Paris 
one the most lamentable episodes. general, Albin desirous 
basing his account documentary evidence but should pointed 
out that newspaper articles and paragraphs, whether Times Temps, 
though their subsidiary value often considerable the hands 
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judicious historian, cannot always claim described that name. 
the same time watchful administrative detail, shown 
his significant references the changes the system the government 
Alsace-Lorraine. the other hand, cannot deny himself the satis- 
faction making use his gift rapid characterization series 
incidental personal sketches prime ministers and ministers foreign 
affairs the service the French Republic. These sketches, too, together 
with the accompanying biographical notes, serve their purpose but 
not that,of pragmatic history. Through the mazes French political 
life the troubled days Boulangism preserves firm and collected 
step, and his insight into the changes Russian foreign policy note- 
worthy although obliged leave more less open the question 
the determination the Russo-German treaty Skierniewice 
towards German national feeling and the whole history 
the German national movement cannot bring himself just, 
would hardly have written such sentence the following 


But remains fact that, pacific the main, the German nation has only 
secured its unity the force arms, and that there thus is, its history and the 
basis its organisation, artificial element which continues affect its political life 
the present, and pledge its future. 


not Albin’s fault that the time has not yet come for purely 
historical treatment the general subject these studies. 


was fitting that Mr. Wise, who played distinguished part 
The Making the Australian Commonwealth, 1889-1900, should write 
its story (London: Longmans, 1913). the same time there are 
drawbacks such inner knowledge; and some may consider that the 
animus shown towards Sir George Reid proves that the smoke still lingers 
over the whilst the treatment the subject, almost exclu- 
sively from the point view New South Wales, places focus which 
the supplementary chapters the struggle Victoria and the struggle 
Tasmania’ not avail modify. his account the Convention 
1891 and the Convention 1897-8, Mr. Wise content generally 
follow the admirable narrative Messrs. Quick and Garvan the intro- 
duction their Annotated Constitution the Commonwealth but is, 
believe, the first point out the services rendered Lord Carrington 
the cause union 1889. Regardless precedent, opened 
correspondence with the Colonial Office and the other governors which 
had considerable influence creating more just appreciation the 
new situation. Sir Henry Parkes always recognized his obligations 
Lord Carrington, whose unsuspected services the cause union would 
revealed the correspondence which has preserved were published.’ 


The first edition Paul Janet’s well-known Histoire Science 
Politique dans ses Rapports avec Morale was published long ago 
1853. The third edition appeared 1887, and the author died 1899. 
The present issue, which the fourth edition 1913), contains 
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some corrections embodying notes the author; but these not 
seem very important, and the text substantially reprint the 
third edition. Janet’s opinions are sane and his historical review 
has been generally recognized impartial that would have been 
distinct loss students copies his work had become difficult 
procure. Some extracts from paper Georges Picot, giving 
outline Janet’s life and some appreciation his work, are prefixed 
this new edition; they will read with interest all those who 
recognize their debt these volumes and others the same author. 


new volume the Dutch Rijks-Geschiedkundige Publicatién, Dr. 
Orbaan’s Bescheiden Italié, part (The Hague, 1911), very 
valuable compilation. Dr. Orbaan was commissioned 1904 search 
through Italian archives and libraries for details about the lives and 
work artists and scholars the Netherlands, down the year 1700. 
was sent first Rome, where under the guidance Dr. Brom, 
the Dutch Historical School, began upon the Vatican library. The 
treasure that has gathered very varied character, and increases 
rapidly with the centuries. medieval times there not much beyond 
few sermons and scholastic compositions. The fifteenth century shows 
fair number Dutch scribes work Italy, copying mostly theological 
writings also the names Dutch owners manuscripts. the six- 
teenth century begin private letters (by far the largest class), diaries, records 
travel, memorial inscriptions, and others more miscellaneous, which 
the end the seventeenth become numerous. The treatment the 
different items varies from brief notice expansive extracts some the 
letters being printed full. The total manuscripts noticed 350, 
but this number conveys little idea the extent Dr. Orbaan’s task 
for order obtain had examine quite 26,000 Latin manu- 
scripts, the seven great divisions the Vatican library, the Vaticana, 
Palatina, Urbinate, Regina, Ottoboniana, Capponiana, Barberiniana. 
For practical reasons seemed best adhere the arrangement 
within these divisions the entries follow the numeration each section 
instead chronological arrangement. But any trouble that might arise 
from this remedied chronological index the various sections 
the end and besides there are three other good indexes, persons, places, 
and subjects. The work seems carefully done, and brings light 
interesting material; some which, for instance, Cornelius Fine’s 
diaries, 1511-31, and 1544-8, and the travels the Bohemian Baron 
Waldstein 1579, hoped will before long printed. the 
beginning each division the library brief but clear account its 
origin and formation, and some cases the steps which was trans- 
ferred Rome. This kind research yields very important results, and 
needs carried out all libraries, great small, amongst both 
manuscripts and printed books, where valuable material often inscribed 
upon title-pages and blank leaves, margins. Dr. Orbaan’s volume will 
serve admirable model, show how such work should executed. 
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The last instalment the admirable undertaking the Carnegie 
Institution Research making known those who work American 
history the materials for that history, preserved foreign archives, 
Guide the Materials for United States History Canadian Archives 
(Washington, D.C., 1913). The work has been done Mr. Parker, 
young Canadian historian, now the staff the Dominion Archives, 
who spent eight months 1910 and 1911 Ottawa the service the 
Carnegie Institution. Dr. Franklin Jameson writes 


The constant relations between Canada and the English colonies, the United 
States, during two centuries conflict and hundred years peace, across 
the longest international line, save one, that the world has ever known, have made 
inevitable that the archives Canada should abound documents useful, and some- 
times highly important, the history the United States. Probably few American 
students suspect the extent this abundance. especially difficult appreciate 
the case the public archives Canada Ottawa. That wonderful collection 
has increased leaps and bounds, and few persons, even Canada, are iully aware 
the rich claims has their pride and admiration. 


Largely owing the zeal and energy the Dominion archivist, 
Dr. Doughty, his department becoming magnet which draws itself 
the collections private individuals. Thus supplementary note 
this volume records the fact that several private collections papers had 
been obtained the Dominion archives since the preparation the 
Guide. dealing with the Bouquet and Haldimand collections and the 
Lower and Upper Canada transcripts from London, Mr. Parker occasion- 
ally finds fault with the calendaring Mr. Brymner, the first Dominion 
archivist. Mr. Parker, however, freely recognizes the difficulties under 
which worked, and the value his labours, pioneer. example 
those difficulties may cited the existence separate departments, 
each possessing papers relating the same matter, and wholly distinct 
from each other. Thus, for the purpose bridging over breaks the 
archives, copies were made the libraries European capitals, when the 
originals these very documents were the time the custody one 
the other the public departments. Apart from the public dispatches 
and copies originals London and Paris, the main private collections, 
which have been acquired the Dominion Archives, are the Askin, the 
Bagot, the Durham, the Raymond, and the Selkirk papers. addition 
the volume deals with the archives the Canadian provinces and with 
Newfoundland. 


Essay English Monasteries Miss Rose Graham (London: The 
Historical Association, 1913) pages and three large and 
careful plans, these being borrowed from Mr. St. John Hope. contains 
astonishing amount accurate information. Perhaps might have 
been more instructive had the learned author narrowed her scope, but those 
for whom written will certainly stimulated acquire more know- 
ledge for themselves. They may perhaps misled the statement that 
till the Black Death the monks kept almost the whole their estates 
their own hands’, for they may not know the meaning demesne and 
copyhold, and may fancy that whole parish was one large farm worked 
the monks. 
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Mr. Hamilton Thompson’s English Monasteries (Cambridge 
University Press, 1913) excellent addition the little series 
Manuals’. Though the greater part taken with 
account monastic buildings, which gives full and accurate information 
the terms used our recent antiquaries, the brief sketch the several 
Orders and their life also well done. remarkable how much that 
unhackneyed the author has been able tell, without wasting space 
unimportant things. But his account Cistercian conversi, good itself, 
should not have omitted the fact that the class had disappeared before the 
Dissolution. 


The Rev. Coulthard’s History the Cornish Parish Breage 
with Germoe (Camborne: Camborne Printing Co., 1913) amateur 
performance which safely perpetuates good many interesting facts but 
contains serious work. Yet there evidently abundance material 
for archaeological study, and there must records existence awaiting 
competent inquirer. The great family the district was that Godol- 
phin. curious that the Commonwealth intruder into parish the 
west Cornwall should have been Scot, and that should have found 
refuge after St. Bartholomew chaplain Lauderdale Scotland. The 
aggregate number Scots who found settlement England must have 
been more than one was beneficed Dorset and Wilts. 
Neither Mr. Shaw nor Mr. Tatham seems have noticed the point. 


The third volume Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigienses (Cambridge 
Bowes Bowes, 1913) contains sixty pages matter originally planned 
the authors, which carries the list Cambridge writers down the 
year 1611. With this fragment are printed some corrections and additions 
made for the first and second parts various scholars from sources 
only recently available, and complete index the whole work. Among 
the new articles special interest are those Archbishop Bancroft and 
Giles Fletcher. The little volume helps fill large gap desirable 
books reference. Measured the results biographical research, the 
patriotism Cambridge men still compares poorly with the devotion 
the sons the sister university. Cooper’s Athenae and Annals are 
slight contribution beside Anthony Wood’s labours, not speak 
Alumni. 


Canon Pearce Sion College and Library (Cambridge University 
Press, 1913) deals with the history institution which from its charac- 
ter concerns only limited degree the historical student. The college 
has for nearly three centuries filled worthy place the life the clergy 
the city London. is, however, its splendid library, added the 
foresight one the early trustees the scheme Thomas White the 
founder, which gives most claim consideration here. The library was 
formerly one those entitled receive books under the Copyright Act, 
and still has annual grant from the Treasury compensation for the loss 
its privilege. has special interest for the history learning and 
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literature England. Much Canon Pearce’s volume devoted the 
library, and this the part which the widest interest. But Sion College 
had another side, and the author dwells lovingly the social life the 
college. The interest his work much increased the copious extracts 
from records and minute-books, which often throw instructive light 
the London the past. The story one which deserved told both 
for the credit the wise founder and those who have well used and 
extended his foundation. 


Mr. Dyson’s Lutterworth, John Town (London: Methuen, 
1913) handsome and well-illustrated book, but sadly disappointing. 
contains some interesting notes concerning recent times, but the author 
astonishingly ignorant not only the sources local history but even 
easily accessible information. does not know, for instance, that 
Wycliffe’s writings have been printed. Had even consulted the first 
volume the Victoria History Leicestershire, would have learned 
several facts that has overlooked. His county doubtless contains com- 
petent antiquaries; has consulted none them. The history 
Lutterworth has yet written. the social history his county 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century Mr. Dyson has usefully con- 
tributed. 


The last volume Archaeologia Aeliana, published the Society 
Antiquaries Newcastle-upon-Tyne, edited Blair (3rd series, volume 
ix, 1913), is, usual, well illustrated, and contains, besides the report, 
&c., obituary notice with portrait Dr. Hodgkin, and nine other 
contributions. The first six are not much importance, fact the 
paper Newcastle might described very thin negus, 
and the minute description human remains discovered High Buston 
seems sheer waste labour but there are few curious points the 
letters George Davenport and the notes Greatham church and 
Akeld tower. The account the wall-turret Limestone Bank the 
first illustrated exact may suggested that the small 
the Corbridge excavations 1912 are detailed with the usual thoroughness 
they yielded mass third- fourth-century pottery, which 
discussed the next volume, quantity late arrow-heads, and small 
chamber under building with apse, which may have been little 
temple. The date Virius Lupus (p. 267) given soon after 
The instalment Dr. Greenwell’s Durham seals (no. shorter 
than usual; and the difficulty publishing such work sections accen- 
tuated the fact that some the seals now catalogued were figured 
the previous volume, while large number those plates 19-28 
this volume are not reached this portion the list, which extends 
from no. 1567 (Laton) no. 1992 (Pinkney), and includes the famous 
names Neville and Percy. There are numerous instances gems 
used seals; but perhaps the most curious item the seal the free- 
booter, Gilbert Middleton, attached receipt for two marks received 
him the hands William Denum the commonalty the 
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bishopric Durham ensure against damage him his men 
any other’. The longest paper Dr. Richardson’s overwhelmingly 
detailed constitutional history the bishopric Durham under Anthony 
Bek, 1283-1311. Much this consists the lawsuits with Prior Richard 
Hoton, the promotor Durham College, Oxford, with the convent, 
the archbishop York, the tenants the see, and occasionally the Crown. 
does not give pleasant picture the patriarch-bishop, though 
doubt had good points, such his care for collegiate foundations 
and not really probable that further knowledge would ever get him 
ranked with Dunstan and Wolsey. 


Mr. Alexander’s Place-names Oxfordshire, their Origin and Develop- 
ment (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912) forms useful addition the 
number recent works dealing after scholarly method with those 
different counties. The author has obviously taken pains collect 
the available evidence for the history the names, and the interpreta- 
tion them has had the advantage suggestions from well-known 
scholars. That number the explanations should open doubt, 
and that some points corrective supplementary remarks could 
readily made, almost inevitable work this kind. some 
instances, certainly, Mr. Alexander less accurate, less his guard, 
than might have been expected but discussion the points involved 
scarcely falls within the scope this Review. The work, indeed, brings 
out very prominently the fact that the study place-names ultimately 
the business the philologist rather than the historian, however much 
the latter may incidentally profit the results. The most valuable these 
for historical purposes the certainty identification which obtained 
the lists successive forms, frequently extending from before im- 
mediately after the Conquest the present day. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment Mr. Alexander’s book makes readily available for this purpose, 
while his introduction, appendixes, and bibliography may con- 
siderable service others who undertake similar investigations the 


Mr. Henry Fishwick has edited for the Chetham Society the Survey 
the Manor Rochdale made 16.26 (Manchester Printed for the Society, 
1913). Apart from its special local interest, furnishes most valuable 
material for that agrarian history north-western England which, spite 
(or perhaps because of) the work various scholars during the last fifteen 
years, would provide excellent theme for monograph. Rochdale 
moorland manor, lying for the most part well above the 500 foot 
contour-line, and not naturally well fitted for arable farming, one would 
not expect find the agrarian conditions true arable district. 
And Lancashire, elsewhere the north-west and west, course 
doubtful how far typical’ open-field agriculture had ever been the rule 
even the lowlands. Yet still rather surprising find few traces 
this survey. phrase here and there suggests it—A. holds 
these closes the great cross (p. 21); one D.’s lands called 
head the old field’ (p. occasional quotations from old 
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deeds seem refer it, such hereditaments within Under- 
duabus selionibus Adam Roade’ undated deed (p. 153). But 
for the period the survey the ordinary description holding divers 
closes arrable meadow and pasture’. Nor was this new. Mr. Fishwick 
quotes from Inquisition 1610 (p. reply some inquiry about 
cultivation, which the jury state that they cannot conveniently 
distinguish between the arable, meadow and pastures required 
reason that the most part the Coppehould land used for all the 
said purposes plowing, mowinge and pasturage occasion and necessitie 
doth urge the occupyers thereof’. Husbandry, clear, had long been 
convertible. was moor-edge husbandry, and had perhaps developed 
line its own from some primitive Feldgraswirthschaft. Mr. Fishwick 
has increased the value the book for students agrarian history 
compiling index field-names, from which the only omission that 
have noticed the Underfield mentioned 133. 


The legend the Holy House Loreto received fatal blow from the 
publication 1906 the Abbé Ulysse Chevalier’s Notre-Dame Lorette, 
which was distinguished its copious not exhaustive collection 
original authorities. Writing the same critical spirit the French canon, 
Professor Hiiffer the first volume his Loreto Westfalen 
Aschendorf, 1913) has developed the argument more completely, and 
with relentless cogency demonstrates the impossibility the story, 
well its late date. shall look forward with interest the appear- 
ance the second volume, which Dr. Hiiffer promises the 
origin the legend. comes the standard the one before 
shall have complete and perhaps final treatment the subject. 


MoN. 


CORRECTION THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


regret that error was committed the Review Professor Merriman’s 
edition Gémara’s Annals Charles which appeared vol. xxviii. 778-9. Mr. 
Merriman was correct dating Gémara’s birth February 1511, which was, 
says, Sunday. Spain, before the reform the Calendar, beginning 
the year was placed,’ Mr. Merriman reminds us, either January the Christmas 
the other hand there are good many instances Gémara’s book 
which Mr. Pollard’s opinion, that not infrequently dated events according 
the more general custom beginning the year March. This, thinks, may 
have been due either the facts that was priest and had made more than one 
stay Italy, his adoption notices foreign events without troubling himself 
harnionize their chronology with the reckoning use Spain. Mr. Merriman 
rejects this explanation and cites long series errors dating which will not 


apply. therefore adheres the judgement inaccuracy the matter 
dates which expressed his book. 
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